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Syllabus For 

SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 

Secretarial function: Private Secretary, Secretary of an 
Association or Club, Company Secretary, Secretary of Public 
Bodies, of Co-operative Societies and of Government Depart¬ 
ments. Role of the Secretary as adviser to management and as 
office executive. 

The general routine work of a Secretary’s office; Handling 
of incoming and outgoing correspondence, Sorting and distribu¬ 
tion control and referencing—^Maintenance of records. Indexing 
and Filing, centralised and departmental filing—-Reference to 
sources of information : Guides, Directories and Reference 
Libraries- Use of Diary, recording of appointments, prepara¬ 
tion of materials for such appointments, etc., handling of tele¬ 
phones (particularly important for a Private Secretary)— 
Maintenance of relations with the members and other external 
individuals or departments or institutions. 

Drills in drafting of business letters and circulars ( singly or 
in series) in matters like, (a) Offers, Quotations and Orders, 
(b) Confirmation, Execution, Refusal and Cancellation re 
orders; (c) Collections; (d) Claims, Complaints and adjust¬ 
ments ; (e) Agency, (f) Status Enquiries, (g) Recommendations 
and credit, (h) Representation to Government. 

Issue of circulars and notices, methods of duplication, 
^Exercises and case handling to be practised) 

Office Layout, equipment and labour-saving devices. 

General principles relating to Meetings ; Requistes of Notice 
in different circumstances—Preparation of "l^genda and Agenda 
Notes—Secretary’s own preparations, references and notes for 
chairman—quorum, where defined and not defined—Minutes 
and Proceedings, their drafting, circulation and confirmation— 
conduct of meetings, chairman (powers and duties)—Discussion 
and order, motions, amendment, resolution, closure, adjourn¬ 
ment and postponement—voting, casting vote, poll, proxy. 
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privilege in speeches, expulsion from meetings—Preparation of 
Reports and Summaries of meetings and on other matters— 
Press in meetings and Press Communique—Lawful and unlawful 
meetings. 

N, A—(1) Exercises are to be worked with reference to 
Business Companies, Local Bodies and Co-operative Societies. 

(2) In this paper of 100 marks questions on drafting, 
correspondence and reporting should carry 40 marks. 

One single letter or series of letters to be drafted on one or 
more of the following subjects: (a) Company Secretary, (b) 
Recommendation and credit, (c) Status enquiries, (d) Circular 
letters, (e) Offers, quotations and orders, (f) Confirmation, 
Execution, Refusal and cancellation and collection of orders (g) 
Oaims, Complaints and Adjustments, (h) Agency (i) Banking 
& Insurance, (j) Publicity & Public Relations, (k) Correspon¬ 
dence with (he Govt. (1) Exports & Imports. 
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CHAPTER—S COMPANY AND ITS SECRETARY 


A company is a legal persona i.e. a personality created by 
law. We have already seen that a company can be created by 
legal statute or by registration undet the Indian companies Act, 
1956. The Registered companies are again : 

(1) Limited by Shares : Here the liability of shareholder is 
limited to the extent of the unpaid amount of the value of the 
shares he has taken. If the shares are fully paid he has no 
liability. This is the commonest form of company. 

(2) Limited by Guarantee : Here shareholders generally 
guarantee that in the event of liquidation, he will be liable to the 
extent of the amount specified in the Memorandum in this 
behalf. So his liability is limited up to that amount and not 
more. 

(3) Unlimited Company : Here the liability of a shareholder 
is not limited. He may have to pay for the whole debt of the 
company. This type of company is almost rare. 

Public and Private Company : Companies limited by shares 
or by guarantee may again be of two types—private and public. 
A Private Company, according to S. 3(i) (iii) is one which 
a) limits its membership to SO, b) restricts the members' right 
to transfer shares and c) prohibits any invitation to the public 
for subscription to its shares or debentures. So in a private 
company the number of sharesholders varies from 2 to 50. It 
does also enjoy certain privileges ( conferred by law ) over the 
Public Company e.g. it need not file a prospectus or hold 
statutory meeting ; it can commence business immediately after 
incorporation; no certificate of commencement is necessary. 
Other privileges relate to number of directors, office of profit, 
managerial remuneration, issue of new shares etc. A public 
company is one which is not private. Tlie minimum number 
of its members is 7 while the maximum is limited by the number 
of shares into which it divides its share capital. It does not 
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impose any restriction, limitation or prohibition like a private 
company. But it does not also enjoy the privileges conferred 
to private company. 

Some other types of companies are : 

(1) Government Company : (S.617) Here at least 51% of 
the share is owned by the Government,—Central or State or 
both combined. 

(2) Foreign Company : (S. 591) It is a company incorpor- 
rated outside India but has a place of business in India. 

(3) Unregistered Company : (S. 582) It is an association 
of more than 7 persons but a) not registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1956 or any other previous Company Law and 
b) not a railway company incorporated by Indian or British 
Parliament. 


Formation of Company 

To form a joint Stock Company, first of all, certain person 
or persons must contemplate to float a company or to form 
themselves into a company. Accordingly they decide their 
objects, obtain expert’s advice, calculate financial implications^ 
select place of business and finally chalk out a detailed plan for 
the purpose. They then get the name of the company approved 
by the Registrar, Joint Stock Companies and proceed to apply 
for Incorporation i.e. for registration under the Indian Com¬ 
panies’ Act. Here they may have to approach others to act as 
directors of the company and obtain a declaration to that effect 
from them. Finally they will collect an Advocate’s or Solicitor’s 
declaration that the formalities for incorporation have been duly 
complied with. The persons who do all these things are known 
as promoters. There may be a single promoter also. 

The next step is to file with the Registrar an application for 
registration of the company under the Indian Companies Act, 
1956. This application must be accompanied by (1) Memoran¬ 
dum of Association duly signed by seven members in case of a 
public company and two in case of a private company (Form I) 
(2) Articles of Association, similarly signed (3) A list of 
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Directors (Form II) (4) Consent of directors in writing to act 
as directors (Form 111) (5) Undertaking by the directors to 
take up and pay for their qualification shares (Form IV) (6) The 
Managing Agency or Secretary or Treasurers* Agreements, if any 
(7) A declaration of compliance i.e. a Statutory declaration by 
an Advocate, or an Attorney or a chartered Accountant engaged 
in the formation of the company or by a director or by any 
other officer of the company, that all requirements of the Acts 
and Rules thereunder in respect of registration have been com¬ 
plied with (Form V). The Registrar will scrutinise the applica¬ 
tion and other documents supplied and if he is satisfied that aU 
legal and other formalities regarding formation have been 
complied with, he will issue a Certificate of Incorporation 
(Form VI). The company is now formed. It is a registered 
company from the date of the incorporation. 

Bui the functions regarding formation do not end there. The 
promoters can not commence business unless a certificate to 
commence business has been obtained from the Registrar (this 
rule does not apply in case of a private company.) Preparations 
are now made for obtaining that certificate. The first step in this 
respect is to prepare and issue Prospectus or a Statement in lieu 
of prospectus. A private company is not required to issue 
prospectus as it cannot invite members of the public to subs¬ 
cribe to it*s share capital. Prospectus is nothing but an instru¬ 
ment of invitation to the public issued by a company for 
subscription towards its Share Capital and/or debenture, men¬ 
tioning the informations as required by the provisions of the law. 
Any misstatement in the prospectus is both a civil and a criminal 
offence. The usual contents of the prospectus are : 

(1) The main object of the company together with names, 
addresses, descriptions and occupations of the signatories 
to the Memorandum and the shares suberibed by them. 

(2) The number and classes of shares and the nature and 
extent of the interest of the holders in the property and 
profits of the company. 

<3) particulars of debentures and redeemable preference 
shares 
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(4) the rights in respect of capital and dividends attached to 
different classes of shares. 

(5) particulars about directors—their qualification-shares 
and remuneration, if any. 

(6) particulars about existing or proposed managing 
director, managing agent, Secretaries and Treasurers and 
managers, if any. 

(7) the minimum subscription 

(8) the amount to be paid on application and allotment. 

(9) the time of opening the subscription list 

(10) particulars of underwriters, if any, and directors’ opinion 
as to their financial stability 

(11) particulars about the nature and extent of interest of 
every director in the promotion or property of the 
company. 

(12) the amount of preliminary expenses 

(13) particulars about capitalised reserves, if any, and about 
surplus arising out of the revaluation of assets. 

(14) names and addresses of auditors. 

(15) rights in respect of capital, dividend and voting at 
meetings attached to different classes of shares. 

(16) a report by the auditors of the company with respect to 
profits or losses, assets and liabilities, rates of dividend 
paid by the company in respect of each class of share 
within each five financial years immediately preceding 
the issue of prospectus 

(17) reasonable time and place at which copies of all final 
accounts may be inspected. 

The second step is to prepare and file along with the 
prospectus a Notice of Situation of Registered office of the 
company (Form VIII). The third step is to open a Bank account. 
In fact, this should be done before or during the preparation 
of the Prospectus, because the name of the Bank should be men¬ 
tioned in the Prospectus. To open a Bank a/c a resolution of 
the Board is made to that effect and On that basis the Bank 
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approached for opening an account in the company’s name to 
be operated by one or more directors and the Secretaiy or as 
the Board decides. This a/c is specifically for the receipt of 
share application money and is different from the Bank current 
;a/c which is generally opened sometimes later. The fourth step 
is to prepare a declaration by the secretary or a director that 
all the legal requirements as laid down in S. 149 (1) (a) 
(b) (c) of the Companies Act, 1956 have been complied with 
(Form VII). 

On filing the above documents with the Registrar, a 
•Certificate for Commencement will be obtained (Form IX). The 
<Company is now authorised to start business. 


Share Transactions 

Definition and Types : The total capital of a company is 
•divided into a number of shares of equal value. According to 
S. 2(46) of the Indian Companies Act a share means a share in 
the capital of the Company and includes stock except where a 
■distinction between Share and Stock is expressed or implied. In 
the words of Justice Farwell “a share is the interest of a share¬ 
holder in the company measured by a sum of money, for the 
purpose of liability in the first place and of interest in the 
second but also consisting of senes of mutual covenants entered 
into by all the shareholders inter se. A share is not a sum of 
money but is an interest measured by a sum of money and made 
up of various rights contained in the contract” [Borland’s Trustees 
vs. Steel Brothers & Co. (1901) 1 ch. 288). Subscribers in 
exchange of their subscription towards the capital, get equivalent 
amount of share certificates issued under the comnmn seal of 
the company. 

Under the present Act. shares are of two types—(1) Pre¬ 
ference and (2) Equity. A preference share is one the holder 
•of which gets a preference, compared toother types of share¬ 
holders, as regards payment of dividend and as regards lepay- 
.ment of capital in case of winding up of the Company. A 
preference share may again be cumulative (ie. impald dividends 
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accumulate at the prescribed mte till payment) or Non-Cumula* 
live, and Redeemable (i.e. the money returnable and shares taken 
back after a certain fixed number of years) or Irredeemable. 
All other types of Shares are Equity Shares. 

Issuing Procedure : When the Prospectus is issued and a 
copy thereof, duly signed by the directors is filed with the 
Registrar, the procedure of share issue begins. Because, pro¬ 
spectus is an invitation to subscribe. Along with the prospectus, 
so, a copy of the Application Form is also issued. (Form X). 
If the issue is in respect of more than Rs. 10 lakhs of capital 
a permission from the Controller of Capital Issues must be 
obtained. The money is generally received in instalments viz. 
application, allotment and call or calls. At first application 
money is received either directly by the company or through its 
Banker. The applications are entered, generally alphabetically, 
in the Application and Allotment Book (Form XI). On the 
expiry of the last date for application the Board of Directors 
meets, scrutinises the applications and passes resolutions making 
allotments. The Secretary on the basis of the the Board’s 
Resolution issues Allotment Letters. (Form XII). Applicants 
to whom shares have not been allotted are sent Letters of Regret 
(Form Xlll). But the directors cannot proceed to allot unless— 
(1) minimum subscription has been obtained (2) at least 
5% of the nominal value of the shares issued has been received 
in cash (3) the allotment is made within 120 days but not 
before the beginning of the Sth day after the issue of prospectus. 
U/s 104(1), within one month from the date of allotment aRetum 
of allotment is to be filed with the Registrar (Form XIV). This 
return is necessary for all kinds of shares issued either for cash 
or for other consideration or at a discount. Even when Bonus 
shares are allotted this return is necessary. When the allotment 
is made, the applicants to whom Shares have been allotted 
become members i.e. Shareholders of the company. Naturally, 
a Register of Members containing detailed particulars about the 
.Shareholders must be prepared and maintained (Form XV). 

For the purpose of making calls, the Directom, following the 
j)rovisions in the Articles and statements in the Prospectus, meet 
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and -pass resolutions empowering the Secretary to issue call 
notices, by virtue of which the Secretary serves call notices to the 
members. (Form XVI). As soon as a call is made a separate 
Call List is to be prepared from the Register of Members 
(Form XVII). The call money is generally payable within 
3 years from the date of call. If the money is not paid within 
the said 3 years, the Board of Directors may, subject to the 
rules stated in the Articles, decide to foreht the unpaid shares. 
But before forfeiting a Notice of Forfeiture must be given to 
the Shareholders concerned. (Form XVIII). The notice should 
mention the date on or before which payment must be made 
and also in case of non>payment the unpaid Shares will be liable 
to be forfeited. A forfeited Share may be disposed of in the 
way the directors think fit and proper. 

Transfer of Shares : 

Ss. 108 to 113 of the Companies Act contain the provisions 
for transfer of shares. In case of voluntary transfer the trans¬ 
feror or the transferee submits an appication in the prescribed 
form viz. Instrument of Transfer, together with other documents 
like Share Certificates, Letters of Allotment etc. to the Company. 
On receipt of the application the company puts a Registration 
Stamp thereon and on preliminary inspection thereof gives a 
Kutcha Receipt which is to be exchanged within 7 days for a 
Pucca Receipt. In the meantime the Secretary or a special 
officer appointed for the purpose completes thuiough scrutiny of 
the applications. On completion of the checking he is to send 
a Notice of Lodgment for transfer to the applicant notifying 
the period within which the transfer is to take place, unless a 
contrary intention is heard from him. A slight different proce¬ 
dure is followed when the holder of a share certificate contain¬ 
ing certain number of shares wishes to transfer a few out of 
them. In such a case, on receipt of the Transfer instrument 
vrith ‘ necessary documents, it is stamped with a certification 
Siamp and the Secretary issues a receipt called Balance Ticket 
in respect of the share’s which are to remain in the transferee’s 
name. Aftewards, all transfers are entered into the Register 
of Transfer dr Roister of Certified Transfer according as the 
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case may be. Thus in share transfer transactions, the Secretary 
has to deal with the following forms: (1) Instrument of 
Transfer (Form XIX) (2) Registration Stamp (Form XX) 
(3) Certification Stamp (Form XXI) (4) Kutcha Receipt 
(Form XXTI) (5) Pucca Receipt (Form XXIII) (6) Balance 
Ticket (Form XXIV) (7) Notice of Lodgment for Transfer 
(Form XXV) and (8) Register of Transfers (Form XXVI). 


Declaratioii of Dividend 

A dividend is a share of profit of a company distributed 
amongst its members. It is generally calculated as so much per 
cent or so much per share. The profits of a company, after 
making provisions foe depriciation and reserve, are distributed 
amongst the shareholders. The Indian Companies Act has 
made certain provisions for such declaration. According to that 
Act (Ss. 205, 206, 207 and 93) dividend can be declared only 
out of profits or out of the fund provided by the Govt, in this 
behalf, in pursuance of a guarantee. It can be paid only to or 
to the order of the registered shareholders or to their bankers. 
In case of Share Warrants, however, it can be paid to the bearer 
of Share Warrants. Within three months from the date of 
declaration, the dividend must be paid. Dividend is declared 
in the Annual General Meeting, but the rate cannot exceed the 
amount recommended by the Board of Directors. 

Procedure : 

Immediately before the Annual General Meeting but 
after the preparation of the final accounts a meeting of the 
Board of Directors is held to consider— 

(a) the payment of dividend 

(b) the dividend notice and Warrant Form prepared by 
the Secretary, and 

(c) the dates or period for which the Roister of Tran¬ 
sfers is to remain open. 

After the meeting they authorise the secretary to make 
arrangements to give effect to their decisions. Accordingly 
notice of the Annual Qeneral Meeting and information relating 

5 
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to Register of Transfers are sent. Now as soon as the date of 
closure of the Register of Transfer is over and entries therein 
are made up-to-date, a Dividend List is prepared therefrom. 
(Form. XXYll). It contains names and addresses of the Share¬ 
holders, number of shares held by them, amount paid thereon, 
gross dividend, income tax and other deductions, if any, and 
net dividend payable. From this Dmdend List Dividend 
Notice and Warrant is prepared and arrangement is made 
with the banker for accepting the Dividend Warrants duly 
signed by the auditors, the secretary and/or the director or 
directors. After the Annual General Meeting and final approval 
of the rate of dividend, the dividend warrants are despatched 
to the specific shareholders. 


Secretary’s Position & Duties 

We have already discussed the position and functions of the 
Secretary in general in an earlier chapter. Here we shall put 
stress on the Company Secretary only. 

Position: 

The Company secretary is a paid employee. He is appointed 
by the Directors and is under their complete super¬ 
vision, guidance and control. His relation with the company is 
contraaual—a relation of master and servant. He cannot go 
beyond what is entrusted to him. He is a paid servant, at the 
most, a big servant. This is his true position in the eye of general 
law. But the Indian Companies* Act recognises him as one of 
the principal officers. Every now and then he is made liable for 
this non-compliance or that default. These liabilities automati¬ 
cally speak of his responsible position in the company. Again, 
from the functional stand-point he is the good right hand of the 
management. Management makes policy and secretary gives 
effect thereto. In framing these policies even, the Secretary 
helps the management so much by supplying facts and fibres 
and at times by his valuable advice that he can no longer be 
regarded as a mere servant of the company. He becomes part and 
parcel of management. Factually he does command that respect 
fob. Agmn he the...connecting link between management 
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And the employees. He co-ordinates the various departments. 
:So he is a Uasion officer. Thus a company Secretary is more 
than a mere servant. He is the principal officer, the adviser, 
.and the liasion officer. 

.Duties: 

The general duties of the secretary has been well explained in 
^Chapter 1. The object of the present chapter is to lay stress on 
ithe duties of the Secretary with particular reference to the forma¬ 
tion of the company, share transactions and dividend 
•declaration. 

Duties re: Formation: 

Though mainly the promoters are concerned with the forma- 
-tion of the Co. the Secretary’s contribution is no less. The 
'Promoters actually depend on some person to act as Secretary. 
It is the Secretary who does all sorts of acts regarding obtaining 
permission, printing forms and documents, getting them signed, 
depositing fees, submitting declaration etc. Broadly speaking 
these duties are two (a) Duties before Incorporation and (b) 
^Duties after Incorporation till commencemoit of business. The 
specific duties of the Secretary before the Incorporation are — 

,(1) to satisfy himself about his own appointment and 
authority to act. 

'(2) to get the name of the Company approved by the 
Registrar. 

X3) to see that the Memorandum of Association and the 
Articles of Association have been— 

,(i) properly printed, serially numbered and capably 
divided, into paras. 

(ii) properly signed by each subscriber, mentioning their 
addresses. 

(iii) properly attested at least by one witness. 

<iv) properly stamped as required by the Indian Stampr 
Act. 
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(4) to ensure that alterations in the Memorandum and/or 
Articles, if any, are made lawfully and that every copy of 
the above two documents, issued after such alteration,, 
contains such alteration. 

(5) to prepare a list of persons who have consented to act 
as Directors. 

(6) to obtain and submit to the Registrar a written consent, 
duly signed by all those persons who have agreed to act 
as Directors. 

(7) to obtain and prepare other documents necessary for 
Incorporation. 

(8) to submit all the necessary documents for registration to 
the Registrar, together with the requisite fees. 

(9) to submit to the Registrar a personal declaration in 
writing stating that all legal requirements in connection 
with the registration of the company have been complied 
with. 

(10) to collect Certificate of Incorporation from the Registrar 
in time. 

The general duties of the Secretary after Incorporation are: 

1. to see that the Prospectus or Statement in lieu of 
prospectus— 

(a) has been prepared fully complying with S. 56 of the 
Indian Cos*. Act ’56. 

(b) has been signed and dated by every person named- 
therein as Directors. 

(c) has either endorsed thereon or attached thereto 
expert’s consent as required by S. 58. 

(d) has been submitted to the Registrar before issuing 
to the Public. 

(e) has been issued to the public and advertised in the 
newspaper within 90 days after its submission to the^ 
Registrar 

(f) does not contain any misstatement. 
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2. to prepare and file with the Registrar a Notice of Situa¬ 
tion of Registered office as per S. 146. 

3. to make necessary arrangements for opening a Bank a/c 
in Co’s name. 

4. to arrange with the Bankers to receive share Applications 
together with the moneys tendered. 

5. to obtain necessary permission from the Controller of 
Capital Issues where issued capital of the Company is 
more than 10 lakhs. 

■6. to see that all applications have been collected from the 
Bankers and entered properly in Application and Allot¬ 
ment List. 

7. to ensure that minimum subscription has been obtained. 

8. to ensure that at least 5'/. of the nominal value of the 
shares issued has been received in cash. 

9. to arrange for the Board Meeting, within 120 days after 
the first issue of prospectus, for allotment of shares. 

10. to see that the Letters of Allotment, (a) are duly signed 
and stamped ( 3 As. Rev. St.), (b) are sent to those to 
whom shares have been allotted and (c) contains infor¬ 
mations, like, no. of shares allotted, amount payable, 
date of payment etc. 

11. to submit a declaration to the Registrar stating that the 
provisions of S. 149(1) (a) (b)(c) have been complied 
with. 

12. to collect.the Certificate to commence business. 

Duties re: share transactions: 

We shall mention the duties of the Secretary with regard to 
share transactions in 5 convenient headings: (1) 
Application and Allotment, (2) Share certificate (3) 
Calls (4) Forfeiture and Re-issue and (5) Transfer and 
transmission. 

Application and allotment: The duties are : 

1. to make arrangement with the Bank for receiving share 
applications and money thereon. 
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2. to collect the Applications and the Daily Sheet from the^ 
Bankers. 

3. to see that entries have been made properly from the 
Daily Sheets to the Application and Allotment List. 

4. to find oat how far the issue has been subscribed or over 
subscribed. 

5. to ensure that minimum subscription has been obtained. 

6. to ensure that at least 5*/. of the nominal value of shares 
issued has been received in Cash. 

7. to obtain a Board’s Resolution for allotment. 

8. to issue letters of Allotment to those who have been 
allotted share. 

9. to send Letters of Regret and return money to those to- 
whom no share has been allotted. 

10. When shares are issued at discount to see that (a) a 
resolution in the General Meeting to that effect is passed,. 

(b) Court’s sanction has been obtained, (c) the issue is 
made within two months from the date of Court’s sanc« 
tion (d) such issue is not made within one year after 
the date when the company is entitled to commence 
business and (e) the rate of discount does not exceed 
10% or such higher rate as the court permits. 

11. to maintain proper Register of Members. 

Share Certificate: 

According to S. 113 every company must prepare and make 
ready for delivery the share certificates within 3 months after the 
date of allotment. The Secretary’s duties there are: 

1. to see that the share certificates are (a) properly printed 
in three parts viz., counterfoil, share certificate and 
acknowledgment, with adequate perforations, (b) checked 
by auditors, (c) signed by one or more directors and 
countersigned by the secretary and (d) sealed with tha 
seal of the Company. 

2. to send letters to shareholders informing that the shair 
certificates are ready for delivezy. 
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3. to see that these things are don^ within three months 
after the date of allotment. 

Ca//j-~Main duties are : 

1. to obtain a Board’s Resolution for making the Call. 

2. to see that the Call (a) is not made within one month 
from the date of the last preceeding call (b) does not 
exceed 25% of the nominal value of shares. 

3. to prepare call list containing the names of persons to 
whom notice is to be sent together with the respective 
amounts payable. 

4. to send Call Notice stating the amount and time of 
payment. 

5. to make arrangement with the Bank to receive Call 
money. 

Forfeiture and Re-issue : 

The Secretary must be very careful as regards forfeiture of 
shares. Unless Articles authorise shares cannot be fofeited for 
non-payment of Call money. Regulations 29-35 of Table A are 
to be strictly followed in this respect. The Secretary’s chief 
duties are : — 

1. On the expiry of the last date for payment of Call, to 
obtain a list of members who have failed to pay. 

2. to send notice reminding the defaulters, that the Call 
remains unpaid and that 5% imerest will be charged on 
the unpaid amount upto the date of payment. 

3. If no answer is received, to present the defaulters’ list to 
the Board for necessary action. 

4. following Board’s direction to send further notice men¬ 
tioning the date within which the money should be paid 
and reminding that, in default their shares are liable to 
be forfeited. 

5. to send a further notice by Registered Post giving further 
time for payment. 
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6. to place defauItSrs list before the Board for resolution 
foifeiting their shares. 

7. to send by Registered Post the resolution to persons 
concerned. 

8. to make arrangement for collecting the shares forfeited. 

9. to give a public notice about such forfeiture. 

when shares forfeited are reissued the Secretary’s 
duties are: 

1. to obtain the Board’s Resolution to that effect. 

2. to give the purchaser a receipt for the amount paid 
and a declaration in some sort of the attached form. 

3. to effect the transfer in Register of Members. 

Transfer and Transmission : 

Some of the important duties of the Secretary are : 

1. on receipt of the application for transfer, to send a notice 
to the other party, 

2. to see that the Instrument of Transfer, properly signed, 
stamped and executed by both the panics, is received. 

3. to see that Kutcha Receipt has been issued. 

4. to scrutinise the Instrument of Transfer. 

5. to collect the share certificates proposed to be transferred. 

6. if satisfied, to issue Pucca Receipt in exchange of the 
Kutcha Receipt. 

7. to send notice of Lodgment of Transfer 

8. to record the transfer in Register of Transfer 

9. to place the documents of transfer and the Register of 
Transfer before the Board for (a) necessary order for 
transfer (b) signing and sealing the new Share Certi¬ 
ficates or endorsing the old certificates. 

10. to file the transfer deeds properly. 

“Transmission” of share is an operation of law. When a 
person dies or becomes bankrupt his interest in the shares is 
transmitted to his heirs, legal representatives or ofiSdal assignee, 
as the case maybe. In order to deal with a “transmission** 
the secretary is to : 
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J. ask for Probate of the bill ( VMUPW MAV WUMA VJUUVAMV* 
dies leaving a Will) or Letters of Administration (in 
case he dies intestate) 

2. ascertain the intention of the heirs as to whether they 
want to become registered shareholders or transfer 
them to others. 

3. in case they like to become registered members, to 
obtain from them a Letter of Request and to deal the 
subsequent matters as an ordinary transfer. 

4. in case of bankruptcy, if the official assignee or receiver 
wants to deal with the shares, the secretary should 
demand from them their Letters of Appointment 
and specimen signature before they are allowed to so 
deal with. 

Duties Re: Dividend : 

Dividend i.e. share of profit of a company can be given only 
to registered shareholders in respect of the amount paid up. 
The law authorises payment of dividend only out of profits. 
On recommendation of the directors, the General meeting of 
the shareholders sanctions such payment. The Secretary’s 
•duties in respect of the above are : 

1. After the preparation of the Trading, Profit and Loss 
a/c. and Balance sheet, to prepare Dividend List, care¬ 
fully checking the terms like gross dividend, income 
tax deductions, net dividend payable etc. 

2. to arrange for a Board Meeting for obtaining resolution 
recommending the payment of dividend. 

3. to prepare Dividend Warrant and Notice. 

4. to sign and obtain director’s signature on the Dividend 
Warrant. 

5. to make arrangement with the Bank for payment to 
members against Dividend Warrant. 

6. to despatch Dividend Warrant. 

When any request comes for duplicate Dividend Warrant 
by a member who has lost the original, the Secretary is to— 
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(a) obtain relevant informations about the loss (b) instruct 
the bank to stop payment on the lost Dividend warrants (c) 
obtain a Letter of Indemnity from the member (d) place the 
request of the member before the Board for necessary sanction 
and (e) issue properly signed duplicate Dividend Warrants. 

Secretary’s duty re: Books of Accounts & Registers: 

Under the Companies Act every company is required to 
maintain certain statutory and optional Books of Accounts and 
Registers. The secretary must see that these books are properly 
kept and maintained. A list of these books follows. 

Statutory: (1) Register of Members and Index (2) Register 
of Debenture holders and Index (3) Register of Mortgages and 
Charges (4) Register of Directors, Managing Agent, Secretaries 
& Treasurers, Managers etc. (5) Register of contracts, companies 
and Finns in which Directors are interested (6) Register of 
Directors’ share holdings (7) Minute Book (8) Account Books 
(9) Annual Return and Summary of Share Capital (10) Branch 
Register, if any (11) Register of Company’s Investments (12) 
Registers of Managing Agents acting as Buying Agents/Selling 
Agents (13) other Registers. 

Optional: (I) Register of Transfers (2) Register of 
Documents Sealed (3) Share Certificate Book (4) Register of 
Balance Ticket (5) Register of Certified Transfer (6) Register 
of share warrants (7) Directors’ Attendance Book (8) Register 
of Probates and Letters of Administration (9) Log Book, 


Form I 

Ifemorandum of Association: 

It is the fundamental document on which the whole structurer 
of the company stands. It is the charter, the constitution of 
the company, defining the limitations and scope of activities 
thereof. In the words of Lord Macmillan its purpose is *'tO' 
enable the shareholders, creditors and those who deal with the 
company to know what is its permitmd range of enterprise.”' 
The impmtance of the document calls for special care in its 
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preparation. It must, necessarily, be* printed, divided into 
paragraphs, properly numbered and duly signed by required 
number of members with full particulars about themselves. 


MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION OF A COMPANY 
LIMITED BY SHARES 

1. The name of the Company is “The HINDUSTAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Limited” 


II. The registered office of the company will be situated in 
the State of West Bengal. 


III. The objects for which the company is established are 
the conveyance of passengers and goods in ships or 
“boats, between such places as the company may from 
time to time determine, and the doing of all such other 
things as are incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the above objects.” 

IV. The liability of the members is limited. 

V. The Share Capital of the company is two hundred 
thousand rupees, divided into one thousand shares of 
two hundred rupees each. 

VI. We, the several persons whose names and addresses are- 
subscribed, are desirous of being formed into a company 
in pursuance of this Memorandum of Association and 
we respectively agree to take the number of shares in 
the capital of the company set opposite our respective 
names. 


Names, addreises and 
desciiptioD of Subscribers 

Number of shares 
taken by each 

L P. Q.; merchant 

150 

2. R. ; ,, 

50 

3. T. U. ; 

40 

4. X,Y ; 

30 

5. A. B. { ,, 

20 

6. C. D. ; ,, 

25 

7. E. F. ; „ 

10 

Total shares taken 

325 


Witnesi to the 
Signatures 


Dated at.the.day of.19. 
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Form II 

list of Direeton s 

U/s 266 (S) this list need not be filed by (a) a company not 
having a share capital; (b) a private company ; (c) a company 
which was & private company before becoming a public 
company ; or (d) where the director or proposed directors are 
named in a prospectus issued by or on behalf of, a company 
after the expiry of one year from the date on which the 
company was entitled to commence business. 

List of persons who have consented to be Directors 
of a Company 

No. of Company.Filing Fee Rs. 5/- 

Name of Company.Limited. 

Presented by. 

List of persons who have consented to be directors of the 

.Limited filed with the Registrar pursuant to 

section 266 (4) of the copmpanies Act 1956, by.of. 

The applicant (s) for registration of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association of the company. 


Names & Sur« 

Address 

Descrip' 

1 

Occupa- 

Date of 

Nation* 

names in Full 


tion 

tion 

birth & Age 

ality 

1 

2 

3 

4 ' 

5 

6 

1. 






2. 






3. 






4. 

1 





5. 






€. 






7. 







Signature (s). 

of the applicant (s) 
....day of. 


Dated the 


19 
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Form III 

Oonsant to Act as IMrector of a company 

U/s 266 (1) if a director signs by his agent, authorised in 
writing, the authority must be produced before the Registrar. 
Again, the same section 266 (5) applies in respect of this state¬ 
ment also and it is not required to be filled by the company 
under the stated circumstances. 


Consent to act as Director of a company. 

No. of Company.Filing Fee Rs. 5/- 

Consent to act as director/directors of a company, 

Name of Company ... ... ... Limited. 

Presented by 
To 

The Registrar of Companies, 

I/we the undersigned hereby testify my/our consent to 

act as Director/Directors of the ... . Limited 

pursuant to Section 264 (l)/266 (1) (a) of the Companies Act, 
1956. 


Name & 
Surname 
in full 

1 

Addreis 

2 

Descrip. 

tion 

3 

Occu¬ 

pation 

4 

Date of 
birth & 
aae 

5 

1 

Nation¬ 

ality 

6 

Signa¬ 
ture (s) 

7 



1 






Dated this.day of.19 


Form IV 

Undcrtakiiig to take up and pay for Qualificatioa Shares: 

The ptrovisions of S. 266(1) andS. 266(5) do also apply 
here (like the form (3) i.e, consent to act as a director of a 
company.) 
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Undertaking to take up and Pay for Qualification Shares: 

No. of company. ..Filing Fee Rs. 5/- 

Name of company.Limited. 

Presented by. 

To 

The Registrar of Companies, 

We, the undersigned, having consented to act as director/ 

•directors of .Limits, do undertake hereby to take from 

the said company and pay for .shares of.each, bong 

the number/value of the shares prescribed, as the qualification 
shares for the office of director of the said company. 


Signature (s) 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 


Address 

2 


Description 

3 


Occu^tioD 


^^ated this ... **• *** day of ... ... ... ISl 


Form V 

Declaration of Compliance: 

S. 33 (2) requires the submission of such a declaratioo. 
But it need not be either (1) signed before a Magistrate or an 
officer competent to administer oaths or (2) be stamped as an 
Affidavit. 

Declaration of compliance with the requirments of the 
Companies Act, 1956, on Application for 
registration of a Company. 

No. of Company..’....Filing Fee Rs. 5/- 

Name of Company.Limited/Private Limited. 

JPieseatedby..j.. 
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To 

The Registrar of Companies 

I.of..do solemnly and sincerely declare 

that i am an advocate of the Supreme Court/attomey/a pleader 
entitled to appear before a High Court, or a Chartered Accoun¬ 
tant practising in India who is engaged in the formation of the 
company/a person named in the Articles as a Director/Manager/ 
Secretary/Managing Agent/Secretaries and Treasurers/Manager/ 

Secretary of the.Limited/Private Limited. And that 

all the requirements of Companies Act, 19S6 and the rules 
thereunder, in respect of matters precedent to the registration 
of the said company and incidental thereto, have been complied 
with. And I make solemn declaration conscientiously believing 
the same to be true. 

Date. 

Place. Signature. 

Witness. Designation. 

Form VI 

'Certificate of Incorporation: 

] hereby certify that the.Limited, is this day 

incorporated under the Companies Act, 19S6 (I of 1956 ), and 
that the Company is Limited. 

Given under my hand at.this... day of.. 

• One Thousand Nine Hundred and Sixty. 


A. B. C. D. 

Companiet | Registrar of the Companies, 
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Form VII 

Dedaratioii by a CompaDy Itiiiing Prospectus : 

No. of Company. Filing Fee Rs. 5/- 

Declaration of Compliance with the Provisions of 

Section 149 (/) {a\ ih) and (c) of the Companies Act, 1956. 
(To be used by a company which issued a prospectus on or 

with reference to its formation ) 

blame of Company .* ■ ... ... ... ... ... ...Limitedr 

Presented by. 

I.of.being a Director/the 

Secretary of.Limited, do solemnly and sincerely 

declare: 

1. That the amount of the share capital of the company 
offered to the public for subscription is Rs.... 

2. That the amount stated in the prospectus as the 

'minimum amount which, in the opinion of the Board 
of Directors, must be raised by the issue of share 
capital in order to provide for the matters specified 
in clause 5 of Schedule II of the Companies Act, 1956, 
is Rs. 

3. That shares held subject to the payment of the whole 

amount thereof in cash have been allotted to the 
amount of Rs. 

4. That every director of the company has paid to the 

company on each of the shares taken or contracted to 
be taken by him, and for which he is liable to pay in 
cash, a proportion equal to the proportion payable on 
application and allotment on the shares offered for 
public subscription except the following directors, 
namely..< ... ...who has/have not taken or 

contracted to any share for which he is/they are liable 
to pay in cash. 

That no director of the company has taken or 
contracted to make any shares for which he is liable to 
pay in cash. 
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5. That no money is, or may become, liable to be repaid 
to applicants for any shares or debentures which have 
offered for public subscription by reason of any failure 
to apply for, or to obtain, permission for the shares or 
debentures to be dealt in on any recognised Stock 
exchange. 

6. The statements in paragraphs.above are true to 

my knowledge and those in the remaining paragraphs 
are true to the best of my information and belief. 

Signature. 

Designation: Director/Secretary. 

Dated the.day of..19. 

Form VIII 


No. of Company.Filing Fee Rs. 5/- 

The Companies Act, 1956 

Notice of Situation/Change of Situation of Registered oilice. 

Pursuant to S. 146 

Name of Company.Limited/Private Limited. 

Presented by. 

To the Registrar of Companies 

... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Linuted/Private 

Limited.hereby gives you notice in accordance with 

Section 146 of the Companies Act, 1956, that the registered office 

of the company is situated at./was removed 

from... ... ...to... ...on the day of... ...19... ... 

Signature. 

Designation. 

JDated... ... ...day of... ... ...19... ... 

6 
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Fonn IX 

Certificate for Commencemaiit of Buiineit: 

Pursuant to Sec. 149 (1) and (2) of the Companies Act, 1956. 

1 hereby certify that the.Co., Ltd., which was 

incorporated under the Companies Act, 1956, on the. 

day of..19.and which has this day filed a duly verified 

declaration in the prescribed form that the conditions of 
Section 149 (1) (a) to (d) of the said Act have been complied 
with, is entitled to commence business. 

Given under my hand at.this.day 

of..one thousand nine hundred and. 


Seal of 
the 

Registrar 


Registrar of Companies. 


Form X 

Form for Application for Shares : 

(1) When deposit money is paid direct to the company : 

To 

The Directors of.Limited. 

Gentlemen, 

1 hereby request you to allot to me...Shares of Rs...each 
in the above named Company; and I agree to accept such 
Shares, or any smaller number you may allot to me, subject to 
the provision of the Memorandum and Articles of Association. 
I send herewith the sum of Rs...by cheque/postal money order 

being a deposit of Rs.per Share, and I agree to pay the 

balance as and when it may be called up, and I authorise you 
to place my name on the Register of Members in respect to 
the shares so allotted. 
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Usual Signature. 

^^ildress*•• •§» 

Occupation. 

Name in full. 

Dated the.day of.19... 


«•# ••• ••• ••• 


...Limited. 


Receipt for Amount Paid on Application 
(To be retained by the applicant) 

Received this.day of..19.from. 

Shri.the sum of Rs.Rupees. 

being a deposit of Rs.per Share payable on Application 

for.Shares of Rs.each in the above named 

Company. 

For... ... 


(ii) When deposit money is paid to the Bankers 


To 

The Directors.Limited. 

•Gentlemen, 

Having paid to the Company’s Bankers.Limited. 

the sum of Rs.being a deposit of Rs.per share 

on.ordinary/preference shares in the above named 

Company, 1 request you to aUot to me that number of shares 

upon the terms of the Company’s prospectus dated.and 

I hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number of 
shares that may be allotted to me, and pay the balance as and 
when it may be due as provided by the said prospectus; and 
I authorise you to place my name on the Register of Members 
in respect of the £^ares so allotted. 

Usual Signature. 

Name in full. 

j^ddress... ... ... ... ... ... 

*^)ccupation... ... ... ... 

Dated.day of..19 
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Bankers Receipt (to be retained by the Applicant) 

Received this.day of..19.from 

Sri.the sum of Rs.being a deposit 

of Rs.per share upon.shares in the above named 

Company. 

Rs.For.Bank 

Form XII 

Letter of Allotment: 

The following form is to be sent entire to the Bankers or 
Secretary with remittance for the amount payable. The letter 
of allotment and the receipt to be returned to the allottee. 

ti. ... ... ... ...O^o. Ltd. 


To 


Dated... 


...19. 


Dear Sir/Madam 

In reply to your application of..I am directed to inform 

you that the directors have allotted you.shares of 

Rs...each in the above company on the terms contained in 
the prospectus dated the.19... 

lam also instructed to request you to pay on or before 

the...day of..19...the sum of Rs...being the amount of 

R8...per share payable on allotment of the said shares. 

Please retain this letter of Allotment, and the Receipt for 
the amount payable as above, to be exchanged for your share 
.certificate which will be ready shortly. 

Yours faithfully 


••• ••• 

Secretary 
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Receipt 


< • • • • •19 • • 


Received from.the sum of Rs.being the amount 

due on allotment of..shares of Rs.each in above' 

Company, 

For.Bank, Ltd. 

blOi..**. .** •*•19...* 


Herewith I beg to hand you the sum of Rs.being 

the amount payable on allotment of.shares at Rs. 

per share. 

Name of Allottee. 

j^ts* ■. ,*« i^^ddress*.. *■» ... ... 

Form XIII 

Letters of Regret in the following lines are sent to those 
applicants to whom no share has been allotted. 

... ••• ...O^o. li/td. 

^!*o ... ... ... ... L^ated.. • ... 

Dear Sir/Madam, 

With reference to your application for.shares in the 

above-named Company, I regret to say that, owing to the 
large Subscription for the same, the Directors have been unable 
to make any allotment to you. I enclose herewith a cheque 

on the Company's Bankers for Rs.the amount of the 

deposit paid by you. 

Yours faithfully, 

Enel. Cheque. .Secretary. 


Form XIV 

Rctiuni of Allotment: 

Within one month from the date of allotment a return of 
allotment is filed with the Registrar. 
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Name of the Company.Limited. 

Return of allotments of the.made on the following 

date/dates.filed with the Registrar pursuant to 

Section 104 (1) 

Presented for filing by. 

1. Shares allotted payable in cash. 


No. 


Nominal 

Amount 


Due and payable^- Paid up (excluding Pre* 
called up per ihare. ntiums on shares and 
(including application calls in Advance) 
and allotment) 

Per Share Total 


2. Shares allotted for consideration other than Cash. 

Number. 

Nominal amount Rs. 

Amount to be treated as paid up on each share Rs. 

The consideration for which such shares have been allotted 
is as follows: 
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Property and Assets acquired Rs. 

(Description) 

Goodwill of Rs. 

Services (give nature of services) Rs. 

Other items (to be specified ) Rs. 

3. Number of shares issued at discount (See sec. 79) 

Nomina] amount of the shares so issued. 

Amount of discount per share. 

Paid up per share. 

Names, addresses and occupations of the allottees. 


Date of 
Allotment 


Name in full 


Address 


Occupa 

tion 


Number of shares 
allotted 


Preference Equity 


Dated this. .day of..19. 

Signature. 

Designation. 

(State whether Director, Manager, 
Managing Agent or Secretary.) 



No. of allotment 
or Transfer _ 

Date of Allotment 
or 

Entry of Trantfer 

No. of shares 
Alloted or 
Transferred 

From _ Numbers 

To_ inclusive 

Transferor's Folio 

Nominal value of 
Shares Acquired 

On what account 
(Allotment or 
Gash etc.) 

Date when Due 

Date of payment 

Gash Book Folio 

Amount paid 

No. of Transfer 

Date of Entry of 
Transfer 

No. of shares 
Transferred 




B" S? Sf 2 

s- g O. » 

S- s e- i 

s. £ “ 

S * 

g 


From 

To 


Numbers 

inclusive 


Transferor’s Folio 

Total value of 
Shares 
Transferred 


in 


^§0 

a D <» 

o 

5 o 


Remark 


REGISTER OF MEMBERS AND SHARE LEDGER 
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Form XVI 

Following the terms of the Articles and the Prospectus 
the directors pass a resolution empowering the Secretary to 
issue call notices. 


No. 


Notice of Call. 


• • • •«• 


. a .Ltd. 


Notice of Call 

Share Nos . 

Date of Call. 


This form to be sent entire to the 
Bankers or the Secretary, accompanied 
by the amount payable. 

Notice of Call of Rs.per share 

Making Rs.per share paid up. 

bio. i.a ... ... Shares bios.«.. ... ... ... 

... ... ... ... ... ...frfimited. 


Amount per 

Share... ... ... 

Aggregate 

amount. 

When due . 

When paid . 

Name of Member 




.^^ddress... ... ... 


Dear Sir, 

I have to inform you that at a 
meeting of the directors of this company 

held at.on the.19..., it was 

resolved that a call of Rs.per 

share be made upon the members of the 
company in respect of the money unpaid 
on their shares payable on or before... 
...19 ,andl have to request you that 
you will, on or before that day, pay the 
said sum of Rs...(being the amount of 
such call in respect of shares registered 
in your name in the Books of the 
company) to the Bank.Ltd. 

Yours faithfully 


••• ••• 


Date of posting... 


To 

• t • • • • 

»• • tit 


••• ••• ••• 

.Secretary 

•«• •«• 


••• •#» 


Notices. 

When Paid ... 


••• ••• 


• « • 


• > • 


• t • • • t 


• • • • • • 


Received of..the sum of 

Rs. ... being the amount of Call of 
Rs. ... per share on ... shares in 
the ... Ltd. 


Rs. 


......Sd.... 
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Fonn XVII 

Call liat: 

Call List 


First Cali of Rs.per share on.ordinary 

shares made on.and due on 


No. 

Name 

Addren 

Occupatioii 

o § 

2; CO 

i 

Folio 

** 

|l 

RlI 

Date Paid 

M Amount 
? Paid 

ia- 

1 





1 


1 

1 

1 





Form XVIII 


Notice Before Forfeiture for Non-Paymeut of CaU-Money : 

••• ••• «t* ••■0!o« I^td* 

Dear Sir, Dated. 

In my letter dated ... I gave you notice that a meeting 
of the Directors held on ... a call of Rs. ...was made on 

your.shares in the above-named company. 

I am now instructed to inform you that the Directors ask 

you to pay the said sum of Rs.on or before ... day 

of..19—^together with interest thereon at the rate of... 

...per cent per annum from the.day of..19...to the 

date of payment, and that in the event of non-payment of the 

said call and interest on or before.day.19...at... 

the shares in respect of which such call was made will be liable 
to be forfeited. Yours faithfully 

Secretary. 


Form XIX. 

Initniment of Transfer 


The 


••• ••• ••• ••• 


Co., Ltd. 


Transfer of.Shares. 

I/We . of . in consideration of 

the sum of Rupees ... paid to me/us by 

of.hereinafter called the Transferee(s) do hereby 

transfer to the said Transferee($) the . 

Ordinary/Preferenoe Share(s) numbered.(inclusive) 
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« 

Standing in my/our name(s) in the Books of the ... Co., Ltd., 
to hold unto the said Transferee (s), his/her/their executors, 
administrators, and assigns subject to the several conditions 
and regulations on which 1/we hold the same at the time of 
the execution hereof, and 1/we the Transferee(s) do hereby 
agree to accept and take the said share(s) subject to the same 
conditions. 

As witness our hands the . day of .One 

thousand nine hundred and 

Witnesses ... ... ... Transferor’s Signature 

Signatures ... ... ... Address ... 

Occupation... ... ... Transferees Signature 

Address ... ... Occupation 

Received transfer fee Rs. Full address 

on 19 

Entered in Register of 
Transfers No.... 

Approved 

^^n ... ... ... 

Director 

Form XX. 

Registration Stamp 

Date Received. 

Old certificate No.Transfer No. 

New certificate No. .Date Registered ... 

Tallied in Register of Members. 

Transferor Transferee 

**• A** ft** ••• ee# 

Clerk’s Initial. 

Form XXI 

Certificate Stamp 

Certificate for.shares.paid 

lodged at the company’s office. 

^lo... ... ... ... ...iFor... ... .. .iC^o., <Ii.tci. 

.19. ao* Secretary. 


T. No. R. F. 

Specimen of Purchasers 

Signature. 
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Forai XXll. 

••• Ltd* 

Share Department 

Acknowledgment No. 

(Kutcha Receipt) Date . 

Received from Mr./Mrs./Miss. 

The undemoted Share Transfer Document and Rs. 

being Transfer fees at.per share, 

.Receiving clerk. 


No. of Transfer No. of S/Cs. No, of shares Name of Transferee (s) 



K/R chkd.T/R Divd.Date of Dly. 

Form XXIII 

Receipt for Share Oertificate 

(Transfer Receipt) 

••• ••• ••• Co., Ltd. 


Received from. 

Share Certificate No... 
numbered..to... 


...tor... 


...shares 


.and the Instrument of Transfer. 


Name of Transferee 



The certificate in respect of the above transfer will be 

ready for delivery in exchange for this Receipt on. 

if the transfer is approved by the Directors. 

Fee Paid Rs. 

Secretaiy/Registrar. 


••• ... 
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Form XXIV 


Balance Ticket 


•Co., Ltd. 


No. 


Date... 


...19. 


Received share certificate No.in the name of.. 

for.shares Nos.to.against which 

transfer has been certified for.shares Nos.to. 

Balance dne.shares Nos.to.issued to. 


For the.Co., Ltd. 


Secretary/Registrar. 

Further transfers against this balance can only be certified 
on the production of this ticket. If no further transfers are 

x^ertified or registered before.a new certificate will 

be prepared and can be exchanged for this ticket on. 

19 

JL.^#***** 


Form XXV. 

Notice of Lodgment for Transfer 

... ... ... ...Co., Ltd. 

Transfer No. . 

To Date... 


Dear Sir/Madam, 

We beg to inform you that.Transfer Deed(s) 

purporting to be signed by you and transferring. 

share(s) Nos.of this company has/have been lodged 

at this office for registration. 

Unless we hear from you to the contrary within seven days 
from receipt of this letter, the said transfer will in due course 
be placed before the Directors for their approval prior to 
registration. 

Yours faithfully, 

.Secretary. 








From XXVI 













♦K. M.—^Ttegiiter of Members. 
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Mechaniiation of Sbara Department Work 

1. New Issues. 

2. Dividend Warrants. 

3. Annual Return. 

4. Right Shares. 

y. New Issues: 

It has been the experience of several new corporations floated 
in the recent past, that their major problem which becomes 
apparent after the announcement regarding public subscription, 
is how best and efficiently to tackle the varried Accounting 
requirements some of which are noted below :— 

(a) To reconcile the share applications received with the 
concerning banks’ statements, in regard to total shares 
applied for and amount deposited. 

(b) To produce the necessary data for “Allotment” formula 
to be submitted to regional Stock Exchange for 
approval. 

(c) From the allotment formula to work out final allotment 
particulars and produce the “Application and Allotment 
Register”, ( copy of which has to be submitted to the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies as Allotment 
Return ). 

(d) Produce Allotment letters with necessary refund pay 
orders. 

(e) Statement for Brokers and Undei-writers for settling 
their commission. 

(f) Alphabetical list of Shareholders and Membership 
Ledgers. 

(g) Printing of share certificates and relative re^sters with 
automatic distinctive numbers. 

(h) Attending to subsequent “Call Work” in its entirety. 

All the above problems can be tackled with speed efficiency 
and accuracy by the application of mechanised accounting 
principles. (See flow chart enclosed.) The basic data, having 

7 
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been properly coded (from the original application forms) is 
reproduced on punched cards, which form permanent record 
not only for the work enumerated above, but also for the 
production of the following recurring periodical requirements. 

2. Dividend Accounting Work: 

(a) Attending to Transfers, and any other changes, indu* 
ding changes of address and balancing of share 
accounting books. 

(b) Printing envelopes for despatching Notices to share- 
holders. 

(c) Automatic calculation and printing of complete income 
tax details. 

(d) Dividend Register. 

(e) Dividend Warrant. 

(f) Stock Exchange Return. 

i. Annual Return: 

(a) List of past and present members with complete details. 

(b) Alphabetical Index (1st, name only). 

4. Right Shares: 

The same procedure as described for new share application 
will be followed in case of Right Shares. 


Questions 

1. Give an account of the various types of Registers and 

Forms the Secretary of a company is expected to find in Share 
transfer transactions, pp, 64-65 

2. Draft an imaginary Memorandum of Association of a 

Company limited by shares. pp, 74*75 

3. You have been appointed the Secretary of a newly 
promoted company, and you are asked to draft necessary forsne 
of documents you will have to submit before the Registrar for 
obtaining Incorporation Certificate, pp, 74-79 j Forms 1-V 
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4. As a Secretory of a newly incorporated company you 

4iave been asked to keep fall and detail records of issue and 
allotment of shares. State your functions and draft necessary 
notices, letters and registers. pp. 6940, Forms X-XV 

5. What procedure should a Secretary follow in case of 
forfeiture of shares ? Necessary drafting should also be done. 

pp. 68,7142, Forms XVIII 

6 . State how, as a Secretary of a company, and what 
principal documents yon must maintain. Draft at least 
£ve of such documeuts. 

7. Draft the necessary instruments and documents for 
obtaining ^'Oertifioate to commence Business"’ after ^’Certificate 
•of Incorporation” has been obtained, pp. 80*82, Forms VIMX 

8 . Mention some of the duties of the Secretary of a 
mew company before and after its Incorporation. pp. 67-69 

9. You have been appointed Secretary of Alpha Beta 
<Co. Ltd. The company proposes to issue 6000 ord. shares 
•ofBs. 10 each, payable in 4 equal quarterly instalments. 
What will be your task in this respect assuming that the 
shares have been fully subscribed and paid up, pp. 6941 

10. Hindusthan Trading Co. Ltd. proposes a dividend 

-of 6 % to its shareholders. What will be the duties of the 
.Secretary in this respect. p. 73 



CHAPTER 4 : CORRESPONDENCE AND RECORD 

MAINTENANCE 

The general routine work of the Secretary's office has been 
classified into five major groups: 

(1) Receiving Informations (2) Recording Informations- 

(3) Arranging Informations (4) Giving Informations 

(5) Safeguarding assets,. 

Informations may be received in form of telephone calls,, 
letters, orders, invoices and reports of business activities. These 
informations are to be recorded properly for ready reference in 
as much as these will help management in controlling the affairs 
of the business. Such records are in the nature of orders, 
progress of work, correspondence, price list, financial and cost 
accounts etc. These informations and records are placed before 
the management whenever they are required. Moreover office 
gives out informations in forms of orders, estimates, statements, 
reports and instructions. Informations supplied to management 
require arranging and rearranging for specific purposes like 
preparing invoices, financial statements etc. The next routine 
work, a bit different from the above, is to see that the assets of 
the business are safe or more precisely, to see that cash and 
stock have been properly accounted for, book debts collected 
and doubtful debts have been reported in time, /.e., before they 
become actually bad. Every office, large or small, has to perform 
these five broad functions. 

Mail is called the “lifeblood of commerce”. It performs a 
two-fold function. First, it offers the services of the business 
to the general public and second it answers to several enquiries, 
statements and invoices. The importance of mail will be well 
understood from the fact that more than “half of all business 
decisions, suggestions, recommendations, and results of calcu- 
lationsare consummated in the form of some type of mail” 
(Terry). So its proper handling is imperative. Broadly speaking 
mail is of two types: Incoming and Outgoing. 
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Incoming Mail 

As we have seen Informations received may take the form of 
inward mails which includes telephone message. Proper hand¬ 
ling of mail greatly increases the business efficiency. Such mails, 
for the sake of convenience, are to be classified and sorted into 
(a) Telephone messages (b) Correspondence (c) Bills and 
statements (d) Advertisement and circulars (e) Newspapers 
and Periodicals, and (f) Cash mail. 

Telephone 

The paramount means of oral communication is telephone. 
It not only saves time, energy and cost but also increases 
•efficiency and goodwill of the organisation. Telephone messages 
not recorded or ill-recorded very often lead to confusion 
and chaos and aie veritable source of errors and disputes. 
Strong measures must be taken so that messages, not 
readily dealt with by appropriate peisons, may be entered 
either on a specially tinted form (which may be treated as an 
incoming letter) or in a Register. The form of the telephone 
message recording register is as follows : 

TELEPHONE BOOK 


Messages Received 


Date 

1 

Time 

f 

1 

Firm and Person 
■ Telephoning 

Message 

Signature of person 
receiving message 


1 

! 

\ ' 

1 



Messages Swt 



1 Time 

1 Firm and Fenon 

1 

Message 

Signature of person 

Date 1 

i 

i 

telephoned to. 


telephoning 


i 



1 
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For efficient telephone services arrangements should bo' 
made so that all the services that are generally available from 
a telephone, can be fully utilised. These services are (1) Local 
services i.e. connections limited within the city and immediate 
suburbs, (2) Long distance services connecting the rest of the 
country, (3) Foreign services providing communications with 
foreign countries, (4) Inter-office services which operate within 
and between the various departments of the office and (5) 
Conference services. This is a special kind of service which 
allows three or more persons in different locations to speak 
together. The necessary arrangements referred to above mean 
nothing but (a) installing instruments and equipments and 
(b) training the people i.e. the telephone personnel. The latter 
again involves two things,—first, as to how to handle the receiver 
etc., and second as to how to speak to the callers. Terry 
suggests the following instructions to a telephone operator ; 

(1) The mouth-piece should be kept two or three inches^ 
from the lips. This will enable clear hearing and distinct 
speaking. If there is noise around the mouth-piece should 
be guarded by the palm. When the conversation ends the 
receiver should be placed gently on the hook. 

(2) Prompt answer to any call should be made. Delays 
should be explained and apologized. While answering to the 
calls, mention must be made about the department and the 
personnel answering. 

(3) The caller should be greeted pleasantly at the first instance 
and as far as possible, natural tone should be maintained all 
through the conversation. 

(4) In course of the conversation the caller should not be- 
asked to wait, unless of course, it is extremely necessary ; still 
then the why and how long should be explained. 

(5) If the person asked for, is not in the office or is other¬ 
wise busy, that information should be communicated in a 
polite way. 
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Correspondence 

They require special attention and arrangements should be 
made so that before the normal office work begins these are 
opened, sorted and distributed to proper person's table. 
Necessarily therefore, the mail handling clerk’s attendance in the 
office should be, more or less, one hour earlier. If possible 
arrangements should also be made for collecting the mails from 
the Post office at least half an hour before the normal office 
work begins. As soon as the mail is received it is to be sorted 
into letters, bills and statements, circulars, newspapers and 
periodicals, and cash mail, if any. When envelopes are 
opened, contents are to be brought out and enclosures, 
if any, should be checked with the list of enclosures 
in the letter. Thereafter letters with attached enclosures 
should be stamped. The form of such Rubber stamp may 
take the following shape ; 


- X. Y. & z Co. Ltd. 


No. .175 

Reed, on .4,1.61 at 8-30 a m. 

Aclid. .B. 6.1.61 

Ansd- .10. 1. 61 


The letter shown on the acknowledgement line reflects on 
the nature of acknowledgement sent. Various types of 
acknowledgements may be sent, as for example, say *A’ type, 
—indicating any further answer unnecessary or *B* type.— 
assuring immediate full-fledged reply and so on. Letters 
having been so stamped should be forthwith recorded in the 
Daily mail Register. The form of which is appended. 
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Daily Mail Ragistar 


S. Receiv* Ref. Sendenj Deictip-, To 
No. ing No. Name tion whom 

Date sent 


Action Follow Returning 
to be up Date 
taken 


After recording letters are to be sorted into : 

(1) Those requiring managements* attention. 

(2) Those requiring the attention of persons outside the 
office. 

(3) Those requiring secretary’s own attention, and 

(4) Composite letters. 

As regards the first, they are to be sent to the proper 
authorities' table placing, if necessary, notes thereon and 
attaching therewith files, if any, relating thereto. Similarly 
as regards letters that cannot be immediately disposed of 
without some others’ assistance or further imformation is ob¬ 
tained. The best procedure will be to include notes requiring 
the assistance or an Aaion Requested Slip may be tagged. 

Action Requisition Slip 

X. Y. & Z. Co. Ltd. 

Action Requested Slip 

1. Please answer directly. 

2. Please enlighten us. 

3. Please refer to proper person. 

4. Please take necessary action. 

5. Please note and return. 

6. Please have a discussion with the 
proper authority, 

Setr 0 tary 


To sum Up, the complete procedure for handling incoming 
mail consists in : (a) receiving the mail (b) opening the 
same (c) scrutiny (d) stamping (e) registering (0 sorting 
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(g) distributing and (h) special treatment if any. In smaller 
concerns the Secretary or the proprietor himself follows this 
procedure. In larger concerns having a multitude of daily in¬ 
coming mail, generally, a Mail Receiving Department under 
the control of an ofScer is maintained. 

The Secretary is entrusted with special duty as regards the 
third type of letters and consequently he must do the needful. 
A brief mention of the types of such letters may be helpful. 
They are : 

(1) Acknowledgement of correspondence received, parti¬ 
cularly during the absence of the superior authority. 

(2) Engagement letters 

(3) Reminders as to errors in accounts 

(4) Replies to notices of meetings 

(5) Letters calling attention to omission of enclosures 

(6) Follow up letters 

Where letters are about business matters the work of the 
Secretary is simplified in as much as typical business letters 
will be sufficient. But in certain cases the Secretary, parti¬ 
cularly a private one, is asked to compose letters to be sent 
under his employer’s signature. His special duties then will 
be to (a) follow his style (b) use his common phrases (c) adapt 
the tone of the letter to the tone he uses (d) use the same 
salutations and complimentary close to that the employer is 
accustomed to use. 

Lastly, composite letters i.e. letters concerning more than 
one person or department should be treated specially, so that 
every such person or department get informations thereof in 
time. Rubber Stamp or adhesive lebels listing the names of 
such persons or departments may be sticked to the letter and 
shown to various departments. But the process causes silly 
waste of time and defers promptness and therefore efficiency. 
A more practical and scientific procedure will be to get the 
letter photocopied and then to distribute such copies to various 
.departments, for information and necessary action. 
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It will not be completely out ol point Here to discuss two' 
further circumstances viz,—(1) Private mails and (2) handling 
of mail when the employer is on vacation. Private mails are 
of two types,—(1) purely private and (2) business letters 
addressed directly to person dealing with such matters. 
Business Arms generally do not allow the former ones while in 
the latter case customers may be instructed to inscribe on 
the letter “For the attention of Mr,—” instead of addressing 
him directly. Whatever the type, when such letters come the 
clerk has got to send them directly to person concerned. 

When the employer is away on vacation the Secretary is 
often saddled with the task of dealing with the letters which 
he used to handle. The following steps may be helpful in 
such cases : 

(a) First, letters irrespective of their nature, should be 
acknowledged and all urgent matters requiring immediate 
personal attention of the employer should be communicated to 
him forthwith. 

(b) Other matters, not so urgent, but requiring his personal 
attention should be typed and copy forwarded to him. While^ 
sending, such informations must be numbered for proper check. 

(c) Other matters, should be sorted and preserved in 
folders marked “correspondence to be signed”, “Reports”, 
“Letters to be specially treated” and so on and so forth. In 
course of acknowledgement of such letters expected date of 
reply may also be stated. 

Bills and Statements: 

Bills when received are generally filed in an Unpaid Bills 
File for future verification, payment and recording. Similarly 
receipts are filed in proper receipt files. 

Advertisement and circulars: 

These require no special attention except of course where* 
circulars are of important nature. In certain cases advertise*’ 
ments also require preservation. 
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Newspapers and periodicals: 

These may be treated according to direction. 

C(^h mail : 

Sometimes large retail business is mainly carried on through 
post. The incoming mail contains cheques, postal orders, 
bank notes, and stamps. Special care must be taken in such 
cases and a systematic procedure should be followed for their 
recording which will safeguard the interests of the persons in 
charge and at the same time act as a protection aganist theft. 
The best procedure will be to open such mails (usually by 
junior clerks ) under the direct supervision of senior, responsible 
and trusted employee. The advices should be ticked and 
initialled and the money should be counted and verified. 
Thereafter the amount together with the sender’s name should 
be entered into a Register designed specially for this purpose. 
If the register is in loose>leaf form, they should be carefully 
numbered. The use of Adding Machines may be beneficial. 

All accompanying documents, if there be any at all, should 
at the outset be marked with the list-folio number and then they 
should be tagged with the list itself. Under no circumstances 
they should be parted with, except where it is of utmost necessity; 
as for example, an order requiring immediate release for 
execution, and in such case§ all necessary points must be noted 
and preserved in the list. All uncrossed cheques and postal 
orders should be crossed forthwith. Finally the list and the 
amount should be passed on to the cashier. An acknowledgment 
in form of a signature may also be obtained from the cashier for 
the total amount passed over. The remittance list may also be 
compared with the day’s paying in slips with the bank as a 
further precaution. 


Outgoing Mail 

In case of incoming mails we find prepared materials, but in 
case of outgoing mails, materials, have got to be prepared and 
then despatched. Therefore, broadly speaking, outgoing mails 
have two stages : (1) Preparatory stage and (2) Despatching 
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rstage. But strictly speaking “Imndling of outgoing mail** does 
not include its preparation. Mail can be handled only when 
it has become mail i.e. when the thoughts and ideas have taken 
proper shape through pen and paper. The preparatory or 
formative stage largely deals with producing letters i.e. giving 
shape to the abovementioned thoughts and ideas. So it can 
not come under “handling of mails” which terra is more fully 
applicable to the collecting and despatching of mails. However 
for our readers* sake we shall try to give an outline idea about 
this outgoing mail from its very formation to it*s voyage for 
destination. 

(1) Formation of the Correspondence: When a letter 
originates for the first time (i.e. when it is not a reply to any 
other correspondence) the originator collects informations, 
scrutinises them, makes a mental appraisal and plan and then 
gives them literary shape. But in case of reply letters, it is the 
duly of Mail department (in smaller concerns the clerk in char^ 
or the Secretary himself) to send the incoming mails to proper 
persons. Arrangements may also be made by the Mail 
department to obtain necessary files in connection therewith and 
send the letters alongwith the files to the proper replying 
authorities. In small concerns Secretary himself deals with the 
incoming mails while in large concerns departmental heads may 
do the work. However, whoever be the person, he must, after 
collecting necessary informations, dictate his reply to his 
stenographer, who will subsequently transcribe the same. So, 
after collection of informations two processes are followed : 
■(1) Dictation and (2) Transcription. Dictation may be given 
■on a personal basis (i.e. dictating to a person ) or on mechanical 
basis i.e. recording the dictation in a dictating machine ( For 
full discussion about dictating machine vide ch. 7. Time and 
Labour Saving Devices. ) The employment of actual basis will 
depend on the discretion of the correspondent. He may assess 
the respective merits and demerits before making any selection. 
The next step followed is actual transcription of the dictation. 
The steno is responsible therefor. He transcribes the letter and 
verifies it as to its correctness. He then places the same before 
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the correspondent. The last process in the formation stage is 
signing the typed letter. For routine matters the letter may be 
signed by the clerk-in-charge, but in other cases it is done by 
the proper authority i.e. by the departmental heads or the 
Secretary as the case may be. in this connection one important 
point must be remembered. That is referencing. Whenever a 
letter is to be written reference must be given to the addressee, of 
previous letter (i.e.it’s no. and date) and the subject of discussion. 
Moreover, for the benefit of correspondence with the addresses 
and for own reference in future, every letter must bear some own 
reference number. A reference number generally contains the 
subject abbreviation or code thereof, serial number of the letter 
and year e.g. letter number. Gen/2245/63, or 100/4/Stn. 
‘C72/A etc. 

As regards despatching the most important routine work is 
to collect the mail from various departments. Messenger 
services are most important in this respect. After collection, 
the mail clerk is to inspect that (1) letters have duly been signed 
(ii) envelopes contain necessary enclosures (the enclosures 
may be checked with the list in the letter itself) and (iii) the 
address on the envelope corresponds to the address in the letter. 

Subsequent procedures relate to folding, sorting and 
stamping before they are actually posted. Folding of letters 
is a great art and the approach should be nearly close fitting 
with the minimum number of creases. Letter folders may be 
used to this end: Now the letters are to be sealed and sealing 
machines may be used. Large business firms have sealing 
machines for sealing the envelopes. They are thereafter sorted 
according to destination and Mailing Scales are used to ascertain 
the Stamp requirements. The final stage is stamping. Loose 
stamps may be used or where there are at least 50 outward 
mails everyday, Franking machines will be economical. 

For the purpose of keeping stocks of stamps, Stamp-folders 
are used. These are of two types,-~a small concern usually 
uses the ordinary folders of manila pages preserving stamps of 
different denominations in between the pages. A relatively 
larger concern uses a special type of folder with perforated! 
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T>ages through which stamps of different denominations can be 
seen. They also use stamp emitting machines,—one each for 
•different types of denominations. Here, when a letter is 
stamped a roll is also inserted therewith which is again 
automatically recorded in a dial. 

Large businesses having hundreds of daily outgoing mails 
may use Franking machines, the detail about which is dis¬ 
cussed in “Labour Saving Devices” chapter. The letters after 
having been stamped must be posted in the nearest postal box 
within the stipulated time. (Franked letters, however, cannot be 
so posted and must be taken to Post office). Bigger concerns 
may also possess private letter box and can arrange with the 
post office for the collection of mails at some particular time 
or times. 

Where Franking machines are not used a Postage Record 
•cum Outward Mail Register may be kept in the imprest 
•system to serve the double purpose. A form is appended 
below: 


Outward Mail Register 


S. No. 

S 

a 

Q 

Ref. No. 

n *0 

a, a 

B ^ 
cQ .a 

Namea aad Addreasea 

of Addreaiees 

Sender 

Postage 

Remarks 






1 


i 


Sbmetimes money is sent by post in form of cheque, Postal 
order. Money order. Coin and Bank notes or currency. While 
remitting coin and Bank notes precautions must be taken so 
that they are transmitted by registered post in the special 
envelopes provided by the Post office. Money may also be 
sent by insured cover. Cheques and Postal orders should 
never be sent uncrossed. The Secretary is to consult the Post 
.office guide to take fUU advantage of postal facilities. 
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To sum up, the whole procedure for production and handling 
of outgoing mail consists in ; For Production—(1) Collecting 
information (2) mental appraisal and plan (3) dictating 
<4) transcribing (5) referencing (6) Signature, and For Despatch 
—(1) Collection (2) Verification (3) Folding and enclosing 
(4) Sealing (S) Sorting and Scaling (6) Stamping and (7) making 
arrangement for posting. 

Organisation of mail department 

In the preceding few pages stress has been given on the 
proper handling i.e. how to handle the mail efficiently. Ihis 
is no doubt a question of treatment by the mail-personnel. But 
.efficiency in one side does not result in overall efficiency. 
There is the other side,—the organisation of the mail room. It 
must also be well-spaced and well-equipped. 

The mail department, as a whole, gives two most important 
services to a business organisation. First, it handles the 
incoming, outgoing and the interval mail and Second, through 
the efficient performance of the first aids in building up the 
prestige and goodwill of the organisation. On the prompt 
•distribution of the incoming mails, depends timely executive 
decision and action. Quick, regular and coordinated inter¬ 
departmental service also depends on how promptly the mail 
department can communicate internal informations. Similarly, 
ready despatch of these decisions and other informations to 
customers and outsiders leads to promote business and adds to 
the prestige and goodwill of the organisation. So the import¬ 
ance of proper organisation of the mail department is obvious. 

Organising a mail department means three things: (1) 
'deciding about the type—centralised or decentralised (2) 
furnishing with equipment and (3) stating the handling 
procedure. As regards the first, the centralised mail department 
is always recommended. According to Wylie centralisation 
•offers the following advantages; 

(a) The correspondence function receives the executive 
attention its importance demands. 
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(b) responsibility is vested on one experienced manage* 
ment person. 

(c) Avoids duplication of equipment and effort 

(d) permits proper accounting for all postage purchased 

(e) permits centralised location of the mail room so as to 
maximise service to all departments 

(f) avoids congestion of mail by systematic scheduling of 
pick up and delivery. 

(g) permits the economical use of modem labour saving 
devices in the mail room. 

Mailroom Equipment: 

The 2nd step is to furnish the mail room with various^ 
types of equipments. A list of more common types of such 
equipments is appended: 

(1) Tables (2) Mail opener (3) Sorting Racks (4) Mailing 
Scales (5) Utility Cabinets (6) Franking Machine (7) Mail 
bags and holders (8) Envelope Racks (9) Folding Machine 
(10) Sealing Machine (11) Date Stamp (12) Postal Guide (13) 
Air Mail Guide (14) World Atlas (15) Miscellaneous items¬ 
like scissors, twine, labels, wrapping paper etc. and (16> 
telephones with departmental connections. 

Over and above the foregoing steps a few general steps 
should also be taken to improve cffiicicncy. These are : 

(1) The size, weight etc. of advertising materials and cir¬ 
culars should be planned in connection with postal regulations. 
Whenever feasible, these should be inserted in other mails. 

(2) Only standard size envelopes and business reply 
envelopes should be used. For internal communication only 
the colour will be different. 

. (3) Exact weight of each mail must be determined by the 
Postal scale. 

(4) Franking machines should be used whenever possible, 
or otherwise proper step should be taken to control the supply 
of postage. 
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(5) Address Book should be kept up-to-date. Obsolete, 
duplicate and incorrect addresses should be eliminated. When 
mails are sent daily to a particular office or offices the 
addresses of such correspondents may be printed on the 
envelopes. This will save time. 

(6) Mail clerks should come 30 to 60 minutes before the 
others. 

(7) Deliveries of mail to the Post office should be scheduled 
in line with train and plane schedule. 

(8) Co-operation between mail department and other depart¬ 
ments like filing, duplicating etc. should be maintained by 
messenger service. 

Business Reply Cards: 

It will not be quite out of place here, to mention something 
about Business Reply Cards and Envelopes. These are used by 
businessmen for increasing sales. These are nothing but self- 
addressed cards or envelopes containing orders for goods. The 
characteristic feature of these Cards is that the postage is paid 
by the addressee i.e. the businessman, when it reaches him. 

SPD/CPC/5 Date. 

Dear Sir, 

Please register my order for the following books and 

send them by V.P.P., post free* or I am sending you Rs. 

in advance for price of entire set, carriage free. 

Yours faithfully. 
Signature 

Names of the books and Authors Price 

1 . 

2 ... 

3. 

Name. 

Address... 

* PlcMC delete vdiich ii not required. 

Please ignore this if you have already placed an order, 

S 
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Pottage will 

be paid by 

addressee 

BUSINESS REPLY CARD 

No postage 
stamp necessary 
if posted in 
India 





Calcutta G. P. 0. 

Permit No. C.C. 357 



CHATTERJI PUBLISHERS 

15, Bankim Chatteijee Street 
CALCUrTA--12 


In order to issue such cards and envelopes a permit is first 
obtained. A permit fee is also paid with the application. The 
size and design of the cards are also prescribed. The postal 
authorities issue such permits. The postal rate is however a bit 
higher th^n the ordinary rates. The reader is requested to 
consult Postal regulations for actual rates and for further 
knowledge. 


Maintenance of Records. 

“A record is any written account of facts or events for the 
purpose of retention” (Terry). Maintenance of records is 
the keystone of ofiice organisation. The purpose of the 
office is to keep the management well aware of every bit of 
informations concerning the business, and thus to aid 
them in making decisions and framing policies. The informa¬ 
tions are procured and maintained in forms of contracts, 
invoices, letters, reports, vouchers, catalogues, price lists, 
statistics, cheques, receipts, orders, personnel reports etc., 
and these must be conveniently retained so that they can be 
located as and when required. Records when effectively kept 
serve the following purposes; 
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i*urposes : 

(1) As the records deal with actual happenings and 
consequences they can provide facts and suggest opinions 
.or guesses, 

(2) Management is enlightened about the progress or 
.retrogression of the business. 

(3) Comparative study from the point of view of time, 
period, and trend of production as well as department with 
department, company with company, etc., to provide an yard¬ 
stick of relative standing, is possible. 

(4) Wastes and errors can be detected through standardi¬ 
sation of accounts. 

(5) Laws of the Land e.g. Company Law, Insurance, Sales 
Tax and Income Tax Laws etc., require an organisation to 
maintain and preserve certain records. Thus legal formalities 
are complied with. 

(6) An efficient and well-kept record can be utilised as 
evidence in cases of necessity and thus protect and safeguard 
the interests of the concern. 

(7) Analysis, synthesis, interpretations and critical evalu¬ 
ations of the records disclose the strength and weakness of 
particular spheres and thus provide the nuclei of managerial 
decisions and framing of policies. 

Economies : 

An efficient records management in the form of scientific 
control over the creation, use, storage, disposition, repair, 
protection and preservation of all types of records brings forth 
the following economies : (1) economy in equipment purchasing 
through elimination and consolidation of records (2) economy 
in space through removal and disposition of useless records 

(3) economy in paper work through elimination of superfluous 
operation and installation of improved and integrated system 

(4) economy in personnel supervising operations and (5) 
..economy in efficienr^ and economy of human machines. 
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Records Maintenance Procedure : 

To organise records properly it is necessary to start with a 
careful watch on the time of arrival of the records in the firm 
or the company. Usually within 48 hours therealfter the records 
should reach the Records department. In case of non-com- 
pliance (which is more a rule than an exception), copies 
thereof must be obtained as soon as possible. It should be seen 
that the records flow into the maintenance section regularly, as 
otherwise, the whole filing personnel will be disorganised and 
the very purpose of records maintenance will be vitiated. 
Dumping of accumulated vouchers of one month or so at a time 
should be strictly, as a principle, avoided. The larger the 
organisation the frequent should be the daily mail collection' 
and distribution. For ensuring a steady and regular records 
collection messengers may be specially engaged. The problem 
of record collection is in fact a headache to filing department 
and instances are not infrequent where records have been 
asked for, though the same have not yet reached the recording 
section. 

Once the papers are received maintenance procedure 
commences with the segregation and grouping of the papers 
under different filing sections viz. Alphabetical, Numerical, 
Geographical, even though they vary in kind such as orders, 
correspondence, shipping papers etc. The segregation and 
grouping is followed by time-stomping, counting, measuring 
and estimating space requirements. Thereafter the papers must 
be quickly traced through so as to pick up the gist of the 
contents to facilitate assessing their ultimate destiny. After 
ascertaining how and for how long they had been in use and 
also how they are to be filed, filing authorisation must be 
checked. The filing order is generally given by drawing a 
line across the paper or by inscribing the word ‘file’ or by 
initialing in some other way making it clear that the papers are 
ready for file. If it is not so marked, the papers must be 
returned to the department concerned for necessary action. 
Having thus the knowledge and authority, the name under which 
the paper is to be filed, is underscored or the subject matter 
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^encircled and crosses put where reference wiu oe requireo. 
Generally papers requiring cross-reference are laid aside for 
later action. 

All sorts of tagging materials such as clips, pins etc. should 
be removed and papers belonging together should be stapled 
by transparent tapes and preserved in folders. Thronged folders 
should as far as possible be avoided, because it takes unnecessary 
time and energy in opening the prongs, punching papers, 
inserting them into the folder and then folding down the prongs. 
The folders then require filing. The physical process here lies in 
locating the guide back to which the folders are to be placed, 
lifting the folder and then placing the same there. If stapled 
papers are to be placed in an already existing folder the same 
should be pulled forward and the papers placed therein carefully 
so that they do not get slipped between the folders. 

Three general principles must be remembered here : (1) The 
drawers should not be tightly jammed with folders. This leads 
to delay, difficulty and even damages while filing and finding 
and the personnel is apt to let everything to take their own 
course. (2) Work rotation to records personnel avoids 
monotony and boredom and thus the possibilities of errors and 
omissions. So regular periodical change of duties is necessary. 
<3) Access to filing cabinets should be restricted. 

Another aspect of records maintenance is proper control 
thereupon. Records may be taken away or even lost; but if 
that remains unnoticed and unaccounted for the whole proce- 
•dure ends in a fiasco. To keep track of outgoing records a very 
simple and well-practised method is to maintain a charge out 
system. Under this system for every outgoing record an 
outguide, containing the name of the borrower, his department, 
date of borrowing, particulars about the record etc., is inserted 
and kept in the gap created till the paper returns. Generally 
two weeks is the time limit within which records that have 
gone out, must return. If they don’t, requests should be made 
so that they are returned immedietly. Again papers may be 
4ost through carelessness, geting inadvertently into the waste 
basket or being taken home in some one’s portfoli o or brief-case 
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or by hundreds of other ways. The correct procedure in sucte 
cases will be to insert these cards containing information about 
the lost papers or folders as far as they can be recollected. 

Finally, at the end of every year old records should be 
removed to make room for current records. Here also papers 
must be classified and useless papers may be destroyed; last 
year’s records should be preserved in a separate place near the 
current-file room at least for next two years, wherefrom, at the 
expiry of the period, they may be transferred to a distant file 
room. Before destruction every file should be judged indivi¬ 
dually, and the length of time the papers should be retained 
and the merits and demerits of microfilming should also be 
considered. 


Secretary’s Duties 

When the Secretary is acting as oflSce manager he should 
have proper care and control over the records maintenance 
procedure. He should remember that records are nothing but 
means to an end. To meet that end— 

(1) He should first make proper arrangement for preser¬ 
vation of the records. He must find out ways and means for 
protection and safety as well as for ready availability. 

(2) Mere keeping the records as and when they come is not 
enough. To fulfil the purpose of the records he must ensure 
that facts, figures, statements etc. obtained, are available in 
the form in which they are likely to be required. 

(3) He must keep close supervision on Ihe Records main¬ 
tenance department. Occasional surprise inspection and check 
up will ensure continued efficiency. 

(4) He must also look after the cost structure. Too much 
expense in this behalf will be unjustifiable. Unnecessary 
duplication of already existing ^records should be avoided. 
Before making provision for any particular record he must 
evaluate the purpose to be served by the record and the 
additional expenditure therefor. 
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Even if the secretary is not acting as office manager, he 
cannot wholly forshake his responsibility for records. He is the 
principal officer of an organisation. So he remains always 
liable to the management, to the employees and above all, to 
the government for production of the required documents. 
Naturally, he must be well aware about the records. If possible, 
everything must be at the tip of his tongue. 

Questions 

1. Explain the method of handling a large volume of 

incoming mails. Assume that some of the letters will 
require attention and reply by more than one depart¬ 
ment. pp. 103-107 

2. What routine would you adopt to deal with money 

received through post ? pp. 107 

3. Prepare a set of instructions ior the guidance of staff 

responsible for the opening of mail received and its 
distribution to the various departments of a large 
business. p. 103 

4. There are various means of communicating informa> 

tions ; list as many methods as you can, giving their 
respective advantages and disadvantages. eh. 7 

6. What is a postal franking 1 What are its advantages 
and disadvantages ? eh, 7 

6. What rules would you lay down to deal with the out¬ 
going mail of an office ? What precautions should the 
sender take when remitting money through the post ? 

pp. 107-111 

7. Prepare a set of staff rules for the efficient use of 

telephones. pp. 101-103 

8. What procedure you would recommend for the main¬ 
tenance of office records efficiently ? pp. ] 14-117 

9. Mention a set of rules that a telephone clerk is to 
remember and follow while handling telephone 
messages—both incoming and outgoing, pp. 101-103 
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10. What do you mean by efficiency in a Mail Depart¬ 
ment ? How can yon enenre such efficiency ? 

pp. 111-112 

11. Define a *Becord’. What are the main purposes of 
maintaining records! What economies are to follow 
from an efficient records* maintenance ! pp. 114-115 

12. Inter-office communication is an important item in 

office organisation. What methods are available in 
the modern office. See Appendix 



CHAPTER 5: FIUNG AND INDEXING 

Definition and characteristics: The proper maintenance 
and preservation of the records and correspondence of the 
business requires an effective filing system, which may be 
defined as “a systematic and scientific classification, recording 
and storing of documents, in suitabte containers or receptacles 
for ready reference”. The term ‘system’ indicates, without 
explanation, that the method, the scheme must be fully thought 
out and well-organised. Such a system must be simple, suitable 
and adaptable to the varying circumstances. As far as possible 
it is to dispense with all sorts of complications and over- 
elaborations. Ready accessibility to records and documents 
filed is anothei consideration. Moreover, installation and 
maintenance cost must not be prohibitive. Compactness i,e, 
economy in space and cross-referencing so that a document can 
be found under different heading are not less important for a 
good filing system. In this connection it should not be forgotten 
that good filing equipments go a long way in making a filing 
system good and effective. Another important fact to be taken 
into account is that an effective filing system must ensure inter¬ 
departmental cooperation and control. The system must also 
emmt protection from distraction and waste over a reasonable 
period. Of course, it must be remembered that no particular 
form of filing can be prescribed for all sorts of purposes; there 
is no such panacea. It is the office manager who is to decide 
which of the systems or combinations of systems will suit 
him most. 

Necessity: 

The need for filing, under the modern methods of large scale 
complicated business organisation is well established. Its 
importance and necessity has been very well described in Shell 
Oil Filing Manual in the following language : 
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“Files are the storehouse of the information which an office 
needs to operate smoothly. File contains the documents which 
tell the day to day history of the business. They are the memory 
of an office and just like the memory of a human being. The 
office memory is useful only when it can retain facts in an 
orderly manner and produce them when they are needed. The 
devices which are used in filing, such as the index of the files, 
the sorting mechanism and even the cabinets housing the 
records, are all part of a system which permits the memory of 
the office to function quickly and accurately.” The services 
that the files render will also tell about their importance. They 
are : (1) prompt reference to enquiries (2) supplying informa¬ 
tions about past performances and legal requirements and (3) 
preserving day to day records of the business. 

Methods: 

The methods of filing can be discussed under four broad 
headings. They are : A.—From the point of view of location 
of the files e.g. central or dispersal location ; B.—From the 
point of view of mode of actual placing e.g, horizontal or 
vertical placing ; C.—From the point of view of classification of 
the files e.g. alphabetical, numerical, subjective etc. and 
D.—From the point of view of containers housing the files. 
In this chapter we shall discuss the first three and the fourth 
type will be discussed in the “office equipment” chapter. 


A. CentraKsed and Decentralised Filing 

Filing may be centralised or decentralised. Centralised 
filing may mean any one of the following ; (1) keeping all files 
in one particular place (2) keeping only files of common 
interest in one particular place and (3) controlling the files 
preserved locally from a central source. Complete dispersal 
of control and placing of the files strictly departmentwise may 
be termed as decentralised filing. 

The advantages of centralisation are as follows : 

(1) Reduction in the cost of clerks: When files are kept 
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in a central place. The number of clerKs requireo to ao me 
work will be lesser comparative to what is needed in a decentra¬ 
lised method. The cost is thus reduced. 

(2) Specialised supervision and consequent Improvement in 
output and training: A full time specialist may be in charge of 
the filing department who can effectively train his subordinates. 
This will entail quick and effective service. 

(3) Economy in Equipment and Space: Space utilisation 
is most effective in centralised filing as every inch can be 
utilised. Moreover equipments can be used full to their 
capacity while duplications will be avoided. 

(4) Possibility of employing Improved methods of filing: 
Files can be set up uniformly and according to the best plan 
available. 

(5) Eliminating unnecessary duplication of copies: As only 
one copy of any document will be sufficient for the purpose of 
preservation, duplication will be useless. 

(6) Saving in Time: As there is only one place where 
documents are to be sent and only one place to find them, 
when they are wanted, much time is saved in looking for 
informations. 

Similarly the disadvantages are : 

(1) Relative delay in handling records particularly where 
the area is very large (2) Inadaptability to local needs : The 
same files maybe wanted by different departments under 
different forms e.g. some may want it by customers* name 
while the other by job no. and still other by location. But the 
centralisation maintains files only in one form. So difficulty 
arises. (3) Loss of executive time resulting from adoption of 
special rules and regulations for such centralisation (4) Chance 
of milling increases (S) Possibility of losing documents increases 
with the increase in the size of the department. 

Following Mills we can tackle the problem of centralised 
and decentralised filing thus; 

(1) Relatively small areas are to be brought under centra- 
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lised filing and departmental responsibilities should not be 
•dispensed with. 

(2) Quick and ready accessibility is the keynote of filing 
and centralised filing is to be followed as long as this feature 
is maintained. 

(3) Centralised filing is suitable for routine matters e.g. 
orders, invoices, quotations, vouchers etc. and for matters of 
repetitive nature. 

(4) Certain financial records, legal correspondence and 
confidential files are better served if they are kept decentralised. 

(5) Files which have little to do with entire office and are 
important only to particular person or department should be 

decentralised. 

(6) Finally, each case should be considered on its individual 
merits. 


B. Horizontal and Vertical Filing 

Horizontal filing is a system where documents are placed on 
one another and is suitable only in cases of documents of large 
size viz., plans, maps etc. But when letters and other small 
documents are kept under this method usually cardboard 
covers, having two metal hinges to hold punched letters, or 
drawers of specially made cabinets, are used. Vertical filing, 
on the other hand, keeps documents or folders containing such 
documents “upright in drawers, so that the files or folders stand 
side by side, with tabs or guides annexed to enable the required 
file or folder to be discovered immediately.*’ 

The small business houses prefer horizontal filing (otherwise 
known also as Flat Filing) because of its simplicity. It is 
particularly suitable for plans, maps, big charts, drawings etc. 
Big business houses, on the other hand, use vertical filing 
because of its vast capacity of expansion and comfortable 
handling. 

C« Clatiification Metihod 

According to our method of division, the third type of 
^ng is a method where documents and files are classified 
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according to certain principle or proceaure. it snouia oe 
remembered that, even in case of the already discussed two 
types of filing viz, centralised or decentralised and horizontal 
or vertical, the fact remains that actual papers require proper 
classification and that is done in several ways. The most widely 
used of these are: (1) Alphabetical (2) Numerical (3)- 
Subjectwise (4) Geographical (5) Decimal and (6) Chronological. 

Alphabetical Classification : 

It is a system where papers are classified according to the 
initials of the persons, firms or body corporate concerned i.e. 
according to the order of English alphabets. The most common 
example of this method is the Telephone Directory method. 
Sometimes the Vowel order is also followed. It is particularly 
suitable in cases where classificatiton can be adequately expressed 
in one main word, as where the classification is according to 
names of people or of products. Advantages of this system 
may be summed up as follows :— 

(1) It is the most simple and most adaptable system of 
filing; 

(2) It requires small intial expenses as the equipments 
required are very limited ; 

(3) It can be equally used in subjeclwise or namewise 
classifications; 

(4) It can easily maintain co-operation and co-ordination 
both as regards files and as regards departments ; 

(5) The system can readily be used in conjunction with a 
card system or loose-leaf system; 

(6) It is self-indexing and as such no separate index is 
required; 

(7) Clerks can grasp it very easily; 

The main disadvantages of the system are ; 

(1) Mis-^lling may lead to confusion, delay and 
difficulties; 

(2) It is not always the fastest system. 
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Numerical Classification : 

In this method separate numbers are assigned to every firm 
•or subject and simultaneously therewith separate cards with 
similar numbers are prepared for each file. This douUe filing 
method has attained great accuracy and is particularly suitable 
where transactions have several sub-divisions and thus require 
cross-referencing. The chief advantage of the system is that 
even most junior clerks can handle the files efficiently. But the 
main disadvantage is tliat these clerks, when a bit experienced, 
.develop the habit of mental transposition of figures which very 
•often leads to wrong filing. Another great disadvantage of this 
system is that it is relatively complex and entails sheer waste of 
time. However advocates of this system argue that--<l) the 
so-called waste of time is a misnomer, because the time required 
in finding a card is infinitely small; (2) The system ensures 
•economy in equipment, economy in space and consequent 
economy in expenditures and (3) even most junior clerks can 
.understand it quickly. 

The above two methods of filing as well as a combination 
thereof in one way or other have gained so much publidty in 
the business world that other systems have completely fallen 
into darkness. As between the two, however, rivalry remains 
and it depends on the particular user to choose any particular 
method which he thinks will suit him best. In general while 
self-indexing speaks highly for alphabetical method being used 
in practically every sphere,—where precisely consecutiveness, 
co-ordination, cross-referencing and complex classification is 
needed, numerical system is second to none. 

Subject Classification : 

The files are classified according to subject headings. A 
systematic numbered card index will ensure ready reference. 
Thus it may be termed as classified numerical system. It is 
particularly suited to professional persons like Medical men, 
Lawyers etc. The chief disadvantage of this method k that 
the Executive himself has got to do the classification and can 
not rely on clerks. ,^ 
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<i€Ographical Classification : 

Under this system papers are filed according to certain 
defined areas. The addresses of the customers are first obtained, 
classified according to certain zones or districts and then 
papers are separately filed zone-wise or districtwise as the 
(Case may be. 

This system is not however complete in itself and as such 
necessitates the employment of some other system or systems. 
Businesses having various branches andagendes, particularly 
where records are required according to sales territories, 
generally use such a method. The main advantage of this 
method is that it helps in assessing zonal positions. The dis¬ 
advantage of the system is that the address of the correspondent 
must be known before the file is located and further, tins 
means adequate knowledge of Geography by the clerk often 
requiring long training. 

Decimal System: 

Highly specialised business and most of the public libra¬ 
ries use this system which is based on Dewey Decimal System. 
Office records under this system are classified under a few 
principal headings say 10 and are numbered 000 to 900. Each 
heading is divided into ten or lesser sub-headings, which are 
numbered from 10 to 90, preceded by the applicable hundreds 
digits. Each sub-heading may be sub-divid«l into ten or 
fewer headings, which are again numbered 1 to 9 preceded by 
the appiopriate hundreds and tens digits. The sub-headings, 
again, in case of necessity, may be sub-divided and number^ 
from ’1 to *01 and so on, under the appropriate full number. 

Thus,— Technology—600 

Business Methods—650 
Management—658 

Chronological: 

Here records are preserved strictly according to dates. 
Newspapers, shipping lists, current prices, market reports etc. 
are generally filed under tliis method. The system is not at 
.all scientific and can be used only in cases where date is the 
most important consideration. 
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Plaoniiig an a£EiciMit filinv Systam 

No general solution to the problem of filing can be recom' 
mended. Only certain fundamental principles can be laid down 
for guidance. The efficient working of the system will depend 
upon how far it can fulfil it’s objects. These objects are: 

(a) to produce required records as quickly as possible 

(b) to preserve and protect the documents as long as is 
required 

(c) to keep the cost within a reasonable limit. 

These objects are general. As regards particular objects the 
planner is to consult the management. An efficient planner, 
after ascertaining the general and particular purpose of filing, 
will procure the following informations about each type of 
document: (a) storage period (b) protection (c) acceptable 
delay in location (d) person normally using and (e) mode of 
description. Thus every document is to be analysed as to : 

(i) approximately for how many years it is to be preserved 

(ii) what type of protection is required i.e. piotection 
against dust or fire or insect or dampness or theft or ail 
combined 

(iii) who will need the document and what time is per¬ 
missible in finding the same, and 

(iv) how the document is to be described i.e. by job no. or 
by firm or customer’s name or by subject heading etc. 

The next step will be to determine the method of filing. 
We have already discussed about the most common methods. 
The planner should bear in mind that one particular method 
may not satisfy the requirement of an organisation. A com¬ 
bination of two or more methods in such cases will be most 
successful. The planner will have to make a careful choice. 
Much will depend upon him. 

The fourth step will be to lay down a procedure for placing 
and finding the documents. It may otherwise be called filing 
routine. This consists in : 

(1) checking the documents as to whether they have been 
released for filing or not 
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(2) reading the contents of the document so as to classify it 
properly 

(3) marking the documents according to their classification 
to make identification easier 

(4) sorting the documents first according to their broad 
classification and then as to its division and subdivisions 

(5) placing the documents in proper folders and files, and 

(6) arranging them behind proper classification. 

The fifth step is to make adequate provision for control 
over charged out documents and files. The controlling 
measures may be enumerated as follows. 

Controlling measures: 

Every system, however well planned it may be, requires, for 
effective functioning, proper supervision and control. Lack of 
control will certainly tend to diminish efiiciency. The controlling 
measures are of two types : (1) General and (2) Particular. 

The general measures are taken for overall supervision. 
They are : 

(a) One person is to take charge of the whole filing depart¬ 
ment. He is to be assisted by subordinate supervisors, who 
will always look after accuracy, promptness, attention to 
details etc. 

(b) No person other than filing department employees 
should be given access over the files. Only in exceptional cases 
properly authorised office personnel should be allowed to handle 
files in the filing department. 

(c) Wide publicity within the organisation should be given 
as to how the filing methods are operated, and 

(d) Periodical reports on the workings of the filing 
department should be published and circulated. 

As regards particular measures, steps should be taken so 
that every file or document that goes out from the department 
returns duly. This involves two things,—first, keeping records 
of documents that go out and second, t^ing steps so that they 
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return in time. Recoiuti uj uu\.uuivuia muy uv 

in any one of the following way : 

(a) Std}stitution Cards: This is a lined card, where, at the 
time of the issue the name of the person taking the document, 
the date of issue, the initial of the issuing clerk, the identification 
mark of the file or document etc. are entered and is substituted 
when a single piece of paper or a part of the document is taken 
out. When the file returns the entry is struck out. 

(b) Out Guides: It is a card size pressboard having a tab 
marked ‘out* in the upper edge and a ‘pocket’ or some other 
device to hold the reference slip. The reference slip contains 
the informations as to when, where, to whom and by whom 
the file is issued. It is generally used when an entire file or 
folder is issued. 

(c) Multiple Charge out Forms: Sometimes a file is 
required by two or more departments one after another. In such 
cases in.order to economise time and labour, the files, instead 
of sending back to filing department, are directly sent to another 
requisitioning department. To keep records of the whereabouts 
of the file multiple charge out forms are used. A number of 
similar copies of cards are prepared. They bear the date, 
identification and name of the department to whom the file is or 
is to be issued. One copy is used as substitution card, a second 
is maintained for “following up” and the remaining copies are 
lagged with file. When one department has done >vilh the file, 
it cancels its name from the top card and sends the file to the 
next department while the card is sent back to filing department 
for reference. 

For the purpose of ensuring that the files have returned 
duly, regular periodical checking system should be introduced. 
For the files which will be found to have become overdue, the 
follow up action should be continued till the file returns. 

The procedure, as has been enundated above, will certainly 
entdl a good result. It must be remembered here that no 
stringent rule can maintain an effective filing control. What 
is r^uired is to follow a systematic procedure. 
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Indeiiiig 

In a large business concern the documents after having 
.been filed must be readily obtainable. An efiident filing 
eystemis either self-indexing or contains an elaborate index. 
The term ^index* popularly means a pointer, an indicator. 
Indexing therefore means the process, indicating the where¬ 
abouts of the files or folders containing documents. In case of 
a self-indexing filing system, the purpose is served by the 
process itself and such is the case with the alphabetical method 
•of filing. But in other cases a separate index ( quite apart from 
the filing method) is necessary. There are various methods of 
indexing and a short description of a few of these methods is 
given in the following lines. 

Ordinary page Index Method: 

This is the most simple method where for each letter of the 
alphabet a number of pages are allotted. Such pages contain 
the names of the correspondents and their respective folio 
indications. When used in case of Books and Ledgers it may 
be (a) fixed i.e. attached firmly to the related books (b) loose 
i.e. separately bound in form of books or kept in files and 
.(c) self-indexing i. e. small strips of the pages cut to receive 
the indicative letter. The ordinary Page Index method has 
.again some renovations, e.g. 

(a) Vowel method: Here each page is, with the help of 
perpendicular lines, divided into six columns representing vowels 
of the English alphabets viz. A, E, I, O, U and Y. The 
colunm representing vowel A contains the names of those 
correspondents, the first vowel in whose names is A and similar 
is the case with other vowels. 

(b) Dictionary or Lexicographical method : An extension 
>to the vowel method of indexing was adopted by the Lexicon. 
In this method, strictly alphabetical order is followed, 
first as regards initial letters and thereafter second, third etc. 
Thus Abani comes before Ahindra, Abinash and even Abarta; 
Absolute before Abstract, Abstruse or Absurd. The words 
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beginning with B comes only when words begining with A are* 
finished. 

(c) Directory Method: Still further improvement came 
when problems arose with firms of more or less same name e. g. 
Bose Bros.; Bose, A. & Co. ; Bose & Sons etc. The problem 
was solved thus : Bose, A. & Co.; Bose Bros.; and then Bose 
& Sons—that is to say, keeping first surnames and then following 
the alphabetical order. Another principle followed in this con¬ 
nection is that names of companies or of firms come before 
names of individuals. 

2. Visible Books : 

The chief feature of this method is that loose papers contain¬ 
ing the required informations are bound in a book form with 
the help of loose leaf binder. The binder holds the dividing 
sheets securely in position by its binding thongs. The system 
gives speed in reference, speed in posting, visible control of 
records and safety and is not so expensive as visible card 
indexing. 

3. Card Index: 

With the introduction of cards of each correspondent the 
indexing method has been revolutionised. It is a system where¬ 
by the correspondents’ names with their respective file numbers 
or code numbers of different types of stores etc. or names of 
books etc. are within one small, separate uniformly sized 
rectangular cards, which are used for reference purposes as and 
when necessary. Its principle users are Banks and Libraries. 
But modem business concerns are also developing increasingly 
the habit of using this system. Bankers use cards for keeping 
records of specimen signature, credit reports, special instructions 
for operation of accounts and so on. Whatever the system 
employed it can now be divided and subdivided into minute 
details, without in any way affecting the working of the scheme. 
Cards can be arranged, rearranged, removed or altered in every 
possible desired direction. 

The advantages of card index are : 
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(a) Flexibility: Unlike bound books the card index offers 
the best service from the point of viev/ of flexibility. It can be 
arranged, rearranged, removed or "altered in every possible 
desired direction. 

(b) Possibility of expansion is the result of flexibitity. 
Through divisions and sub-divisions the system can be expanded 
almost indefinitely. It thus makes the handling of a large 
number of documents, correspondents, stores and books 
feasible. 

(c) Miniature Representation: Cards not only indicate about 
the physical placing of files etc. It cap also be used as a repre¬ 
sentative of the actual files. Multitude of informations can be 
shortly recorded on the face of the cards. This, in a large 
number of cases, will help the user to get his required informa¬ 
tions from the cards itself. Thus he need not go through the 
.actual files at all. It does also mean save of time and energy. 

(d) Economy in Space: The cards are arranged in wooden 
or steel cabinets. So the space requirement is smaller compared 
to bound books. Moreover when the bound books become old, 
their pages become brittle. Thus they are the continuous source 
of dust and insects. Appearence is also clumsy. But since old, 
distorted cards can be replaced by new ones without any diffi¬ 
culty, the above mentioned disadvantages of bound books are 
not found in card index. The cabinets may also add to the 
rdecoratioii of the office. 

(e) Convenience: Physical handling of the cards, is no 
.doubt, most convenient. Access to each and every card is 
wery easy. 

The main disadvantages of Card Index are : 

(1) Expense: The system requires special type of cabinets 
for preserving the cards. Cards themselves are also costly. So 
lit is more expensive than bound books. 

(2) Relative Complexity: It is not as simple as bound 
books. Naturally expert clerks are necessary for preparing, 
handling and maintaining the cards. 

(3) Chance of Misplacement: To err is human. But the 
^ssibility of misplacing the cards here is greater. 
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(4) Smaller concerns cannot afford to maintain this system. 
Only concerns having large business can implement card index 
system. Card index may, again, be of various types, the chief 
of which are as follows : 

(a) Vertical Card Index: Here separate cards are used for 
individual items in the Index. On the top of the card is th& 
name, address, etc. of the correspondent concerned with tele¬ 
phone number and telegraphic address, if any. It then states- 
whereabouts of the actual hies and may also contain a precis 
of the matters in the documents. These cards are then arranged 
vertically in specially designed containers allowing sufficient 
space for proper handling. Two further improved methods of 
Vertical Card Index are (i) Wheel Index and (ii) Staggered 
Card Index. In the former case cards are clustered round the 
circumference of a wheel, which in its turn is htted in a cabinet. 
This helps the index clerk to handle a very large number of 
cards at a time. This is also known as Rotary system of Card 
Index. In the second case, groups of cards after having their 
comers cut-away, are arranged in overlapping order and thus 
rendering the reference heading visible at once. 

(b) Strip Index: Under this method strips of cards con¬ 
taining specifically one line data only are housed in specially 
designed frames or cabinets in such a manner that they can be 
easily removed or withdrawn whenever necessary. Each strip’ 
is inscribed with names and addresses and other references. 
This is specially suitable fbr one line entry relating to telephone 
numbers, account numbers, addresses etc. 

(c) Visible Cards: In this system cards are placed in an 
overlapping position exposing only a portion usually a narrow 
strip of them. The receptacles (usually trays and cabinets > 
are prepared in such a way that they keep the cards tight in 
their position and at the same time allow individual cards to 
be withdrawn, rearranged or replaced. Lately this system has 
got uses for innumerable business records most outstanding of 
which are pricing. Credit Control, Staff Control and Stock 
records. 

(d) Slotted Cards : Here cards with several holes hr 
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different edges and each hole representing a classification with 
code numbers, are arranged in receptacles in such a way that a 
single needle can sort out the required cards from the container. 
( See also filing equipments ) 


Questions 

1. State the requirements of a good filing system and 

discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
the main types of olassifications. pp.—121,126-27 

2. In planning a filing system what factors would you 

consider when deciding : (a) the methods of classifying 
the documents, and (b) the type of equipment to be 
used ? pp,—128-30 

3. Distinguish between centralised and departmental 

filing. What method do yon recommend for a business 
concern ? pp.—122-124 

4. What do you understand by *filiDg’ I Briefly examine 

the various methods of filing. pp. -121-129 

6. Define ‘^Indexing’*. State the principal types of index¬ 
ing with their respective advantages and applicability 
in suitable bussiness records. pp.—131-34 

6. What do yon understand by Card Index ? How many 

types of Card Index are there ! Explain them with 
their respective merits and demerits. pp. -132-34 

7. Write explanatory notes on : (a) Vowel Index (b) 

Strip Index (o) Visible Books and (d) Lexioogra- 
phical Index. PP.—131,132, 134 

8. Define flliog. What is its necessity ? Distinguish 

between horizontal and vertical filing. pp.»121,24 

9. What steps you will take to organise an efficient filing 

system ? pp.—128, 30 

10. What is meant by Filing Routine 1 Briefly mention 

such a routine. pp.—128, 29 

11. What step you will take to control outgoing files I 

pp.—129, so 



CHAPTER 6; OFFICE EQUIPMENTS 


In other chapters we have laid stress on the necessity of an 
efficient laying out of office and installation thereat of modern 
labour saving devices. The importance of office equipments too 
in this respect can never be ignored. Most business executives 
are now realising this feature and consequently the modern 
office is furnished with light-weight, specially designed artistic 
furnitures instead of the age-old custom-built mahoginy 
furnitures with glistening brass rails. Business magnets now-a- 
days are appealing to the artistic mind of both customers and 
staff, by making the office attractive. Not only this ; with the 
introduction of architects industrial psychologists, interior 
decorators and designers into the field of office planning it is 
evident that both physiological and psychological factors of 
employees- well-being are important considerations in modern 
office-planning. 

For convenience we shall classify office equipments under 
three distinct headings viz., (1) office furniture, (2) filing 
equipments, and (3) sorting tools. 

I. Office furniture: By office furniture we mean desks, 
chairs, tables, general purpose equipments and those intended to 
suit special clerical operations. Tliese may again be relating to 
Executives, General clerks and special Machine operators. 
While due consideration must be given to usual features like 
abnormally tall, short or fat personnel or to left-handers as well 
as to the basic principle of economy, adaptability, simplidty, 
durability etc, a general principle for the guidance for the 
furniture selectors may be outlined in the following manner: 

(1) The sole purpose of the executive fumiiure being a 
show so that the visitors are impressed, the choice thereof is to 
consider (a) the general standard and spirit of the organisa¬ 
tion (b) the relative importance and status of the exi^ciitive 

1. The term ’equipment* actually include* ofiBe machine* too. But we 
have used it here in a rather restricted sense to s^pregate oflSce machine*, 
which is separately dsqussed in the foBowing chapter. 
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iind (c) final approval of the executive using it. They must, of 
course, be comfortable, elegant looking and of superior quality 
and must be used only in most important private offices. 

(2) In juxtaposition to executive furnitures where appearance 
is the keynote of selection, clerical equipments are fundamentally 
governed by their utilitarian qualities, and secondarily by their 
appearance. Unformity in size, height, appearance and quality 
must be, as far as practicable, strictly adhered to. This adds to 
the appearance of the office and purchase department can also 
obtain better terms. As a general rule the clerical desks or 
tables should not have any drawer. But the top of the desk 
should be covered by linoleum or rexine or plate glass to protect 
against quick dilapidation and to give comfort to the clerks. 
Similarly, well-designed chairs capable of being adjusted to 
workman’s anatomy are nonetheless important. The office chair 
is perhaps the most important physical facility in the office 
because poor posture has a deleterious effect upon nervous, 
circulatory, respiratory, digestive, and generative system. 
Sloping desks are to be arranged for clerks handling large 
account books oi for those who are engaged in more or less 
•constant reading. 

(3) Special furnitures as, for example, for reception rooms, 
libraries, lunch and recreation halls, research laboratories etc. 
must be purchased with special attention so that they serve the 
cause efficiently. 

(4) Special machine operators* furnitures similarly require 
special care and consideration. Typists* desks, calculating 
machine desks, collating desk, etc., are examples of such 
furnitures. 

2. Filing Equipment: We have already discussed in the 
previous chapter three of the “methods of filing”. In the 
present chapter we are trying to give an idea about the fourth 
method Le. filing from the point of view of actual container. 
The papers or documents to be filed are first kept in files or 
folders, made generally of boards. These folders or files are 
then placed in containers like cabinets, racks etc. These folders. 
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files, racks, cabinets etc., have here been termed as filing 
equipments. 

Purpose: The purpose of such filing equipments is mainly 
protective. The files are always subject to damage, destruction 
and deterioration through dust, dampness, fire, water an<f 
insects. The filing equipments are used to prevent such loss or 
damage. Secondly, they serve as protection against loss or 
damage through bad handling of files. The third purpose of 
filing equipment is to make handling of files comfortable and 
easy. Location, insertion and extraction of files, if kept in 
proper modem equipments, require lesser effort on the part of 
the individual. The fourh purpose is to prevent unauthorised 
access over the files. Thus the chance of missing and theft is 
reduced. 

Choice: The choice of filing receptacles is a great art and 
on it will depend a good system of filing. The choice again wilf 
be governed by the following considerations : (a) the nature, 
number, size etc. of documents and their relative frequency of 
reference, (b) prevention from theft, fraud or damages result¬ 
ing from dust, damp, fire, insects etc., (c) speed with which 
the information is desired, and (d) decoration, quality of 
workmanship etc. Again, at the outset, the documents etc. must 
be kept in folders which are subsequently filed in receptacles. 
These folders are of various types. Hem follows an attempt to 
describe, of course literally, some of them. 

Lever Arch FileslFolders: These are stout card board 
folders or filing cabinets wherein documents are retained by 
means of metal arches that can be opened by lever-operation. 
Papers are punched with two holes at the top or on the left 
hand edge and are then filed on the metal uprights. These files 
are widely used in offices and are best suitable for delivery notes, 
goods received notes and invoices. Advantages of the system 
are : (a) it is simple and cheap (h) it keeps papers in the 
order in which they are filed, (c) papers can be used for 
reference without being removed. The disadvantages are: 
{a) delay in finding out and extracting a particular correspon¬ 
dence (b) when the cabinets become full, reorganisation is 
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difficult. Examples of cardboard files are Era files and of 
cabinets are Shannon files. 

Box files: These are cardboard or metal fiat box with 
retaining devices. The letters topped with particular index 
sheets are filed horizontally inside the box. Box files are still in 
use in many offices and particularly where documents require 
frequent reference e.g. Catalogue, Bills of lading etc. 

Concertina files: These are also prepared from cardbords 
and have a number of separate pockets. The file is usually 
bound with a strap and is generally used for temporary 
purposes only. 

Guard Books: Here documents especially tiny paper 
cuttings, are pasted to the leaves made generally of strong thick 
brown paper. 

Loose-leaf binders: Instead of using cardboard folders 
sometimes loose-leaf documents are preserved in ponable book 
forms. According to the method of fastening papers they 
may be classified as (i) Ring Binders (ii) Post Binders and 
(iii) Thong Binders. 

(i) Ring Binders—Here punched papers are kept together 
by a number of rings cut and hinged into a fastener in such a 
way that the two ends of the rings open or shut as and when 
required. 

(ii) Post Binders—They bind the documents by passing posts^ 
through the cover and the punched papers. 

(iii) Thong Binders—Thong is a long narrow strip of 
leather or canvas. By this system two covers of the folders are 
presented and fastened by means of thongs when slotted papers 
are slipped on to the thongs in between the covers. 

Loose-leaf binders render insertion or withdrawal of docu¬ 
ments easier and as such they are mostly used for hand-posted 
ledgers, personal records, Sales Statistics etc. 

Docketing: It is an old antiquated method still in vogue in 
commercial and professional concern. One of the dictionary 
meaning of the tenn 'docket* is to endorse on tetters ^., about 
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the contents thereof. Letters and documents, here, are first 
folded into uniform sizes and then brief informations with com¬ 
ments, if required, are written on their faces and at last placed 
in pigeon hole racks,—some labelled alphabetically for letters, 
some for invoices, some for orders and so on. Periodically 
(usually a month or so) the holes arc cleaned and documents 
are stapled in bundles and preserved in similarly labelled holes 
or boxes for future reference. 

Vertical filing Cabinets: These are generally made of steel 
with four drawers, each about a foot deep to accommodate 
folders of both quanto (10" X 8") and foolscap (13"x8") size. 
Drawers are filled with ball-bearing runners for ease of opera¬ 
tion. Sometimes these have asbestos lining as a protection 
against fire. 

Suspension filing: When folders are stored in drawers, there 
is always a tendency for them to slip down and slide out causing 
great inconvenience. There is also the possibility of file being 
lost out of sight. So suspension system came into vogue. Under 
this system folders have attachments or hooks on their top which 
make them remain suspended on rails or frames fitted into the 
drawer. Sometimes the folders have on their top edges two rigid 
bars the ends of which stick out and rest on frames in the drawer. 
These folders may be flat-lopped or index-tabbed. Flat topped 
flies have attached typed index strips on the flat tops of the files, 
whereas, index-strip in an index-tabbed file rests on a tab. The 
advantages are: (1) greater speed of reference (2) lesser 
misfiling (3) tabbed system gives full and clear vision of the 
files. The main disadvantage of this type of filing is that it 
takes up relatively too much space (approximately 25% more 
than what it would have taken otherwise) and consequently the 
expense is also high. Further more in order to have access to 
the files one has got to lean over the drawers and as such no 
filing cabinet can be more than four feet in height. However it 
is stated that the advantages far outweigh the disadvantages and 
increasing use of such files bear testimony to the truth of the 
heresay. 

, Lateral filing: To overcome disadvantages of filing cabinets 
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(particularly relating to floor space) a system has been evolved 
where documents are filed laterally along a shelf. The index 
strip is however fixed at the visible edge. The advantages are : 
(1) saving in space (2) fuller visibility and (3) utilisation 
of increased height say upto / or a bit more. 

Tipping files: A further economy in space is achieved by 
the use of tipping filing cabinets (occupying only 4 sq. ft. as 
against 6 sq. ft. for a normal cabinet) where inclined drawers 
are used for filing folders. 

Desk filing: Some documents require constant keeping close 
at hand e.g. papers relating to forthcoming meeting. It is 
purely a temporary method of filing papers of immediate current 
importance and the drawers of the desk may be filled with sus< 
pension equipments so as to utilise suspension filing benefits. 
Sometimes “work organisers” similar in design to the flap sorter 
can also be used. 

Guides or Dividers: These are sign posts to identify the 
filing location promptly. The tabs of the guides are imprinted 
with notations which have been scientifically worked out by the 
houses supplying the guides. These notations may be divisions 
of the alphabet, names of states or important subjects. The 
purpose of guides is to aid in filing and finding accurately; 
to aid in filing and finding quickly ; to protect the folder stand 
upright in the file. They are made of press boards or manila 
and are manufactured for all standard drawer sizes. To over 
guide is as serious as to underguide as it wastes space in the files 
and cause file clerks extra effort in handling. About 20-25 
guides to a drawer is a good average. 

Sorting Equipments: Sorting equipments are practically 
very limited in varieties and relate chiefly to mail attendants, mail 
despatchers and record keepers activities. So far as the former 
is concerned, sorting devices consist of: (1) Sorting Benches ; 
Here only separate and specific flat surface areas are enumerated 
for papers of pre-determined classification. The method is 
generally utilised where the number of classification is small and 
is capable of being dealt with by the attendant without much 
physical effort, (2) Pigeon-holes and Vertical Racks : Where tho 
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jnail consists chiefly of large packets these equipments are used. 
(3) Flap sorters: these are made of cardboards and are used 
chiefly where classification is numerous. 

In case of a mail despatcher the sorting equipments will be: 
(1) trolleys fitted with racks for the purpose of carrying 
packages (2) Concertina files fitted with carrying straps and 
,(3) light flap sorters made of cardboards. 


Questions 

1. What principles you would recommend to the 

purchasing authority for the selection and purchase 
of office furniture ? pp, 136-147 

■2, *‘£ase and comfort of the employee is one of the 
principal considerations in laying out office furnitures.*’ 
Do you agree ? See Appendix 

2. Give an account of various types of filing equipments. 

pp. 138441 

4. Write notes on : (a) Docketing (b) Guides 

(c) Concertina files and 

(d) Lever Arch Files 

pp. 139,141,139,138 

5. Make a comparative study of Box filing. Desk filing 

.and Suspension filing. pp. 139,141,140 



CHAPTER 7 : TIME AND LABOUR SAVING DEVICES 


With the deep penetration of science in almost every step of 
human walk and consequent invention of scientific appliances 
in hundreds and thousands, it is no wonder that a secretary’s 
office will be mechanised, yes, to the fullest possible extent. It 
has not only reduced operating cost but has also secured skill, 
efficiency and accuracy. At the same time it must be remem¬ 
bered that machines are designed to aid and speed up work of 
the office, or in other words, the clerks, in carrying out their 
basic operations of writing, copying, computing, comparing, 
^i^Sg^filing ahidlndexing "Md commumratihg. They can do 
no more. The clerical works being again not fully identical to 
one another—excepting electronic TOmputers, every other 
machine requires contihuaT’operations, by an operator. Thus 
office machines though revolutionary in their action, have not 
■b een a ble to bring a striking reduction in the use of m^> 
power. 

It is very often claimed that machine handling of office works 
secures increase in efficiency and economy and the provision of 
facilities not previously available. Services that can be obtained 
from machines, no doubt, go a long way to justify the daim, 
Most useful advantages of office machines are : (1) Econom> 
in labour (2) Economy in time (3) Greater accuracy (4) Elimi* 
nation of monotony (5) Reduction in chances of fraud 
Subsidiary advantages hitherto not even dreamt of are: (1] 
Simultaneous operation of works of varying nature (2) Unifor¬ 
mity (3) Automatic analysing (4) Fairness and legibility. Th< 
management too is greatly benefitted by increased information! 
which make it possible to exercise greater and effident control 
All these certainly lead to finandal economy, too. 

1. Office machines may be defined as devices that aid in the proceaaio; 
of business data, record keeping as report preparation and that functku 
mechanically, electrically, electronically, magnetically or chemically.** 

( Wylie: 
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Economy in labour: Use of machine does not wholly 
dispen^ with labour requirements. Some workers must be 
there to operate the machines. The advantage lies in the reduc¬ 
tion in number of employees. With a machine a single worker 
can do an immensely large volume of work, which, otherwise^ 
would have perhaps required many hands. Thus, those hands 
now become surplus and can be dispensed with. The net result 
is reduction in personnel cost. 

Economy in time: Certain forms and documents require 
preparation within a very short specified time e.g. dividend 
warrants. Moreover, they may be required in large number of 
copies. Machines help them in quick preparation and innume¬ 
rable copies can be obtained within a very short time. This^ 
sating in time also results in reducing personnel cost. 

Greater accuracy : To err is human. The larger the number 
of human personnel the greater is the chance of committing 
mistakes. Reduction in labour thus automatically reduces 
chances of mistakes. Moreover, machines seldom do any wrong. 
Thus greater accuracy is achieved. 

Lesser chances of fraud: Machine has got no brain. It is 
incapable of independent thinking. Fraud, misappropriation 
etc. is possible by employees only. Thus with the reduction in 
labour, chances of fraud etc. will also be reduced. 

Varied work simultaneously: A man cannot think of doing 
works of varying nature all at a time. Thus adding, subtracting, 
analysing, posting, totalling etc. cannot be done by a man at the 
same time simultaneously. But machine has made it possible. 
The impact of this on time-saving can easily be imagined. 

Uniformity: Works done by machine are uniform in 
nature. Whatever be the number of copies, the work will be 
uniform and same. 

Fairness and Legibility: Uniformity automatically says for 
neatness and clearness of work. So machine work is always 
legible. Documents can never be illegible like one due to bad 
hand-writing. 

Greater and efficient control: Uniformity in work and time 
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requirement, greater accuracy, lesser chance of fraud all go a 
long way to make the management have a greater and efficient 
control over the office. The management knows that he will 
not have to bother about inaccuracies. The products will be 
available in time and naturally, he can employ his attention 
in other important spheres. 

Over and above these advantages machines have certain 
inherent advantages over human employees. These advantages 
we do not generally take into account. But Gager has pointed 
out some of them as follows : (IDORT, Vol. 23). 

“People become tired, machines do not. People want extra 
money for working more than a certain number of hours ; 
machines don’t watch the clock. Human workers must be kept 
happy by pleasant surroundings, proper temperature, cheerful 
co-workers, music, office breaks, personal telephone privileges, 
holidays and *pats on the back*; machines have no morale 
problems. In so far as machines can be used to replace people, 
they eliminate unemployment insurance, pensions, hospitali¬ 
sation, costs, orientations, vacations, water coolers, and rest 
rooms, as well as lateness, pay-roll problems, and labour unions. 
Employees become ill without notice and there is little that 
can be done to get them back on the job quickly. Machine 
break downs can usually be forestalled by preventive mainten¬ 
ance and repairs can be effected very rapidly.” 

Thus, the claim that machine handling of office works secures 
increase in efficiency and economy and the provision of facilities 
not previously available may be said to be an apt one. 

But that does not mean that it is an unmixed blessing. It 
has its limitations. It has its disadvantages and want of 
judicious application may lead a promising economy to 
degenerate into a dismal diseconomy. Thus if a very expensive 
machine has to remain idle for want of work certainly it can 
never prove itself economic. Moreover, save and except in a 
very few cases, machine handling of office work betximes 
inflexible. “Even the most versatile machine is designed for a 
limited number of office tasks. When none of these tasks are 

10 
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available, the machine stands idle and stops returning it*s cost. 
# * * If a change in procedure is desirable a machine is often 
found to be unadaptable and must be replaced with a different 
one that will do the new job.” Obviously therefore works 
requiring a high degree of skill and integrity and works 
necessitating prompt out of routine decisions should find it 
difficult and uneconomic to take assistance of machines. 
Expensiveness itself is a limitation, of course, relatively. Over 
and above these there are the difSculties regarding procuration 
and training of operators, high rate of depreciation, high degree 
of obsolescence, possibilities of break down etc. Though these 
limitations are not insuperable, they must not be overlooked at 
the time of justifying their utilisation. 

Condidont for use of office appliances 

The reader may now naturally ask—“under what conditions, 
then, should office appliances be used ?” The very fact that a 
machine is capable of dealing with a larger volume of given task 
in comparatively short time and less effort and that it can pro> 
duce a great variety of comparisons accurately,—is not sufficient 
justification to warrant its purchase in an office. The office 
master should not also be solely guided by selling agent's 
representations or by friend's or subordinate’s advice or sugges- 
tions. A machine, if purchased wrongly, will become a definite 
liability to the concern. After puicliase, it has been found in 
many cases that hand operation is more economical and more 
suited. So before making any purchase the office master must 
take into consideration the various factors that affect the 
machine operation of office work. In short they are: 

(1) Volume of work: The total amount of work that is or 
is to be done by the office should be calculated and then it is to 
be seen that whether machine is at all necessary or not. 

(2) Need for accuracy: Machines do work most accurately, 
no doubt. But in certain cases so much accuracy may not be 
required. Where accuracy is of utmost importance and want of 
accuracy may lead to loss of customers, loss of revenue, overtime 
etc. machines are justified. 
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(3) Elimination of monotony: In some types of work 
monotony deters efficiency. Job rotation also fails to tackle the 
problem. In such cases, to eliminate monotony machines may 
be used provided it does not tell upon the office cost heavily. 

(4) Speed requirement: In some offices a high degree of 
speed is essential. The rush and load of work is such that 
bottlenecks arc quite frequent in the daily office routine. 
Changes in the system prove futile to cope with the situation 
fruitfully. In such circumstances the use of machine is fully 
justified. Instances of such conditions are : preparing customers’ 
invoices in short time, paying bills quickly to take discounts etc. 

(5) Manual Impossibility: There are certain types of work 
which cannot be done except through the help of machines. 
Thus no one can think of handling duplicating and communi-* 
eating tasks of a modern office without duplicating and 
communicating machines like typewriter, telephone etc. 

(6) Cost: This is by far the most important condition 
that is to be considered while purchasing an office machine. The 
first installation cost and it’s regular maintenance and operating 
costs all are to be considered. Comparisons must be made of 
value of the services obtainable with the price to be paid there¬ 
for. So before purchase an actual cost study is essential. If 
the cost study reveals that installation is profitable then the 
purchase is certainly justifiable. 


Conditions for the Selectiim of type 

The next important question that generally crops up in 
readers* mind is—what conditions should be taken into account 
while selecting a particular type of machine ?*’ Actually busi¬ 
ness men find it very difficult to make a selection of the right 
type of machine (not make. ) Thus there are various types of 
adding and accounting machines e.g. listing, non-listing, hand 
operated, key operated, electrically operated etc. Their cost 
varies with their respective functional capacities. A good office 
n>aster must select the right type of machiiy for the right typ e 
. of job. As otherwise the business will suffer. 
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Before considering tiie lactors that attect the selection, a 
good office master must satisfy himself that— 

(a) The work for which the machine is going to be pur¬ 
chased is a necessity 

(b) There is no other better system available 

(c) The work cannot be combined with any other work for 
which machines are already in use 

(d) The equipment is well suited to the work, and 

(e) That the equipment will pay for itself. 

Having been thus satished he is to consider the following, 
factors: 

(1) Speed of operation (2) Simplicity (3) Flexibility 

(4) Portability (5) Adaptability (6) Maintenance service and 
(7) Installation and operating cost. 

(1) Speed of operation: This is the guiding principle in 
deciding the type to be purchased. The speed required in 
handling successfully the volume of work of the office should be 
ascertained and then the type is to be decided. Too much speed 
and too less both are harmful 

(2) ~ Simplicity: By simplicity businessmen mean “easier to 
learn, easier to operate and easier to ma^ 

'^Flexibility: Generally a machine that can be used for 
different types of work is always suitable for a moderate office. 
But where the volume of work is so high that even single¬ 
purpose highly specialised machine can be kept fuliy engaged a 
mono-purpose machine may be purchased. 

(4) Portability: When a machine is used for diffeienl 
types of work, its movement from one place to another may 
become a necessity. So the size, weight etc., of such machines 
should be such that they can be easily moved. 

(5) Adaptability: While purchasing a machine it should 
be seen that it is capable of adapting itself to the already existing 
system in the office. If the purchase necessitates a thorough 
change in the existing system it will become costly. 

(6) Maintenance Service: Foreign machines may be good and 
also best suited , but their repair parts and mainleuaiice service 
may not be available readily. So it is better to choose those ma¬ 
chines whose parts and maintenance services are easily available.. 
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(7) Installation and operating cost. This is most important 
.factor which affects the selection of a machine. The value of 
the services obtainable from the particular type must be 
compared with the cost of the machine together with its regular 
maintenance and operating costs. If the comparison proves 
profitable then and then only that type is to be purchased. Again, 
us between profitable types, the degree of profit, durability, 
estimated life etc. are to be considered. 

Types of Office Machines 

Now we propose to describe some of the time and labour 
saving devices commonly used in a modern office. Broadly 
speaking, they can be discussed under the following group 
headings: (1) Communicating Machines (2) Copying and 
Duplicating Machines (3) Computing Machines (4) Accounting 
and Posting Machines (5) Registering Machines (6) Mail 
Handling Machines (7) Addressing Machines (8) Punched Card 
Accounting Machines and (9) Electronic Computers and Data 
Processing Machines. 

Communicating Machines^ 

They are: (a) Telephone (b) Teleprinter (c) Telefax 
(d) Pneumatic Tubes (e) Television (f) Dictating Machines and 
(g) Stenographic Machines. 

(a) Telephone: Office without telephone is now-a-days 
unthinkable. It is the most widely used oral communicator. 
The secretary or office manager can now talk to, make appoint- 
-ments with and place/secure orders to/from any person he likes, 
from his chair in the office. He can contact any of his superiors 
or subordinates over the phone. Arrangements are made for 
P. B. X. (Private Branch Exchange) and P. A. B. X. (Private 
Automatic Branch Exchange). The P. B. X. system has a 
switch board connecting public exchanges on the one hand and 
departmental extension numbers on the other. A telephone 
operator remains in charge of receiving and extending the 
connections. In a P. A. B. X. system this can be done 
automatically. 

t. A communicating machine is one which communicates informations 
*from one place to another, or from one person to another. 
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(b) Teleprinter: This is a mechanical device whereby two- 
machines, one sending and the other receiving, operate by 
electrical circuits over telegraph-wires. Messages are written (in 
which case it is known as Telewriter) or typed at one end where 
the sending machine operates and the movement of the pen, etc. 
automatically reproduces a similar movement at the receiving 
side and thus the message is transmitted. To send messages 
quickly and at the same lime to avoid risks of mistakes, Tele¬ 
printers are used. The expense is relatively cheaper than trunk 
calls. It can also be rented from the Post office at a fixed rental 
irrespective of the number of messages transmitted over the line. 
Orders, market informations etc. are transmitted over Tele¬ 
printer. The operation is also easy and can be done by a typist 
of average calibre. 

The Post ojSice Teleprinter service is known as Telex. Here 
informations can be transmitted at any time during the day or 
night by one Telex subscriber to another Telex subscriber, inland 
or abroad. The operator is simply to call the exchange by 
pushing a signalling button, ask for the Telex number required 
and when advised that the connection is made to type the 
message. The Telex subscriber at the other end receives it and 
acknowledges the receipt thereof. 

(c) Telefax: For the purpose of sending drawings, fomulae,. 
sketches etc. quickly, however, teleprinter is not suitable and 
facsimile telegraph or telefax is used. ITansmission takes place 
between two telefax facsimile telegraphy machines connected by 
an ordinary telegraph line. The image or written message is 
wrapped round a cylinder in the machine, and it is automatically 
transmitted and reproduced on pieces of electro-sensitive papers 
at the other end where a facsimile copy is received. 

(d) Pneumatic Tubes: These are used for internal trans¬ 
mission where human transmitters are difficult to obtain. By 
this system various ofiSces are connected by pipe lines through 
which plastic cylinders containing documents pass by suction 
from one place to another. 

(c) Television: Though it is not still widely adopted it is 
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hoped that within a very few years business world will use this 
system. 

(f) Dictating Machines: A dictating machine is one which 
holds informations, reports, statements etc. dictated to it and 
reproduces the same as and when needed. It records matters 
on different types of recording media and the typist, wearing a 
headphone, plays back the machine, hears the dictation and types 
it. Two types of media are generally used, viz,—engraved disc 
or belt and magnetic recording on metallic wire, plastic or paper 
tape, paper sheet, paper or plastic discs. The features of the 
machine are chiefly ability : 

(1) to record dictation (2) to play it back (3) to back-space 
for re-hearing (4) to clean the used media, (5) to re-use the 
same for a number of times and (6) to record even telephone 
conversations by plugging telephone recording attachments. 

The uses of these machines are numerous and varied. A few 
of these are : 

(i) for commercial correspondence (ii) for recording procee¬ 
dings of meetings and conferences (iii) for recording daily reports 
of sales representatives. The representative puts down his report 
on dictating machines and sends the tapes to the Head office by 
post where these are typed and made ready for his signature as 
and when he comes. The reports of executives roaming abroad 
may also be similarly recorded, (iv) for speech training for any 
vocation (v) for stock-taking purposes. The store-keeper goes 
on dictating the description, quantity etc. of different types of 
goods as he examines them and the machine automatically 
catches them up for reproducing later. 

Types: The machine is of different types. In a Mechanical 
Acoustic type grooves are cut on wax cylinders as the dictation 
is recorded and the reproduction of the voice is made through a 
needle and a sound box as is found in Gramophones. The 
grooved cylinders can be shaved for reusing for about 50 times. 
In Electronic type the system of recording is more or less same. 
Here over and above wax cylinders, plastic disc and plastic belts 
are used as recording media, but while the plastic disc can be 
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shaved and reused for neany o iimes, a oeii is avaiiaoe oniy 
once. In a Magnetic machine matters are recorded magnetically 
on tapes, belts or sheets made of coated paper on plastic or on 
wires, the reusing capacity of which is said to be indefinite. 

Advantages: Economy in labour and consequent economy in 
expenditure are the most important merits of dictating machines. 
The typist is no longer required to take shorthand notes of the 
dictation,—and nearly two third of the total labour is thus 
saved. Added to this merit is the convenience available to the 
management. He can dictate at any time and at any place to 
suit his convenience. He can even dictate important business 
correspondence at home or at abroad. Moreover the machine 
has enabled centralised supervision of typists by installing 
machines in the typing pools and operating them through 
microphones or through automatic internal telephone systems 
from the dictator’s central office. 

Disadvantages: On the other hand, lack of personal rela¬ 
tion leading to monotony in work is the chief disadvantage 
from the workers, point of view while procuration of skilled 
typist or proper training thereof is the main headache of the 
management. Thus it appears that the demerits are negligible 
and have been fully outweighed by the merits. 

Choice: The choice as to what type is to be purchased, 
however depends on the management. He will purchase and 
install that type which suits him most. We shall lay down here 
certain general considerations governing such choice. They 
are: 

(i) Length of time—^where dictations are more or less of 
long duration, tape or wire recorders are advantageous. 

(ii) Portability—If the work is to be done chiefly outside 
an office, small portable machines will be the best. 

(iii) Durability—If the recording is intended to be pre¬ 
served for a long time, engraved cylinder type may be used. 

(iv) Posting facilities—Sales representatives do generally 
send daily reports from distant places and in such cases portable 
machines with readily postable recording media will serve the 
purpose. 
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(v) Cost—One of the most important considerations, how- 
over, is the cost of machine, its installation and recurring cost. 
Economy in time, space and finance being the cardinal princi¬ 
ples underlying the whole process of mechanisation, if the cost 
proves prohibitive, the justification fails. Of course, all these 
things must be judged relatively. 

(g) Stenographic machines: These machines facilitate 
stenotyping i e. typing in shorthand, from which subsequently 
typing is done. These are mostly used in recording affairs in 
a long-drawn meeting. Portions of recorded matters in steno- 
typed tapes are passed over for typing even during the conti¬ 
nuance of the meeting. 

What type to choice We have seen above a number of 
different types of communicating machines. Of these, which 
one is to be selected is a matter of choice. But that choice also 
depends on consideration of certain factors. Following Denyer 
we can mention those factors as : 

(1) Type of communication—Oral or written (2) distance 
of transmission (3) speed required (4) whether copy or origi¬ 
nal is to be transmitted (5) Relative costs and (6) expansion 
potentialities—This is particularly important in case of 
telephone. 

Copying and Duplicating Machine 

These may again be classified as : (a) Typewriter (b) Heao- 
graph or Gelatine Duplicator (c) Mimeograph (d) Blue printing 
andozaliding (e) Photostating (f) Microfilming (g) Offset 
Lithography. 

(a) Typewriter: It is the most commonly used means of 
copying. Lately there is an increasing tendency towards the use 
-of electric and automatic typewriter. In an electric typewriter 
keys become very sensitive and a slight touch does the needful. 
An automatic typewriter on the other-hand requires no human 
intervention. It automatically types the necessary thing with 
proper margin etc. in a very shon period. 

(b) Hectograph or Gelatine Duplicator: It is an obsolete 
method of duplicating whereby the matter is written by Hecto- 
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graph ink on a piece of specially designed shiny paper ^and is 
instantaneously pressed on a gelatine mass allowing the latter ta 
absorb the ink. 'This gelatine mass now can reproduce the 
original matter more than 50 times.' 

(c) Mimeograph: It is an apparatus for making stencils 
of written pages from which many copies may be reproduced. 
The machine may be of various types, most outstanding of which 
are spirit duplicator and stencil duplicator. 

(i) Spirit duplicator: ‘ Here a ‘master copy’ is first prepared 
by obtaining hectographic carbon impression in reverse on the 
smooth side of a piece of art paper which is subsequently fixed 
round a roller in the duplicator, f Actual printing is done by 
pressing the roller on papers slightly wet with spirit from a 
container in the machine. ( The spirit coagulates the carbon im¬ 
pression in the master copy and impression is obtained. ’It is a 
very cheap method and widely used as such. It can reproduce 
upto 150 copies per minute.< Invoice, bulletins, circulars, graphs, 
charts, statistics etc. are duplicated by this machine. Colour 
duplication upto seven forms is also possible and the same 
master copy can do it, the only requirement being different 
coloured carbon papers. • Advantages of the system are : (a) Cost 
is cheap (b) can be stored for further use (c) forms of different 
sizes and colours can be reproduced and (d) alterations to the 
master between uses are possible. The only disadvantage of the 
process is that there is an increasing tendency for the ink to 
fade and impressions to get weaker gradually. Moreover it can 
be used only where relatively smaller number of copies are 
required. 

(ii) Stencil duplicator: *Here wax papers are used for 
preparing master copy.^ Special stencil having a coating of 
materials impervious to ink are also used. ^Matter is written on 
the wax paper or stencil by a metal stylus which cuts through 
the same, then ink is allowed to percolate through the cuts on 
to the paper on which the impression is to be produced. The 
special advantage of this machine is that it can produce upto 
4000 copies from a single stencil. 75 to 140 copies per minute 
is possible. The machine has automatic ink feed and paper feed 
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SO that it can automatically obtain the required number of im¬ 
pressions. The special type of such stencil duplicator is the 
Rotary Multiplier. < Here the stencil is fixed round a padded 
cylinder designed specially to obtain ink from a container. When 
sheets of papers are placed into the machine, they are pressed 
against the cylinder by a special device and, the machine being 
rotary type, with the rotation of the cylinder printed copies are 
obtained. 

(d) Blue printing and Ozaliding: Here light is passed though 
the item to be copied on to sensitized paper. The blue print is 
then washed and dried. The ozalid is fixed in amonia fumes 
so that it does not become wet. Blue prints may shrink but 
ozalids maintain the original dimensions. 

(e) Photostating: The principle followed in photography 
is employed here. A negative is first produced wherefrom 
innumerable positives, enlarged and/or reduced, can be made. 
The machine, usually resembling a large camera, is equipped with 
automatic focussing, printing and developing instruments. 

(f) Microfilming: ^ It is a method of preserving records by 
photocopying the same with the help of a camera (very often 
called a Recorder) in miniature on lengths of film. The films are 
nothing but negative copies from which prints may be obtained 
or may be viewed through a Reader. The Reader is a box with 
a ground-glass screen and the film can be projected from behind 
on to the screen with usual enlargements.^ Accurate copies of 
documents are. possible at a high speed by mircrofilming.' Prints 
can also be obtained by inserting photographic paper into the 
machines, having developing and printing appliances.' A normal 
sized machine can photograph 8000 (eight thousand) quarto 
size sheets on one spool of film 16 m.m.fc The chief advantages 
of microfilming may be enumerated as follows:— 

(1) Saving in Space—Bulky files are replaced by compact 
cartons of films. It is stated that a 100 ft. reel can record 3200 
letters and whereas the latter requires 1300 cubic inches, the 
former only 21 cubic inches of space. Again documents requiring 
6 shelves of 12 ft. high each can be filmed to occupy ten boxe& 
each only four inches square by less than an inch thick. 
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(2) The process operates at a speed 8 to 10 times faster than 
any other method and thus there is considerable saving in time 
too. 

(3) Durability increases. The cost is of course very high. 

Microfilming is mainly used to (a) copy vital records as a 
security measure (b) minimise the weight, space etc., of documents 
to be transmitted (c) reduce storage space for bulky records 
which are required only casually and (4) create a new set of 
records when reference to the original is not convenient. 

(g) Offset Lithography : Lithography is a process where a 
reverse image is drawn on a fiat, smooth stone or other metal, 
specially zinc with a greasy crayon, and the rest of the stone or 
metal is kept damp. When ink is given the image only get inked 
and prints are obtained therefrom. In offset lithography zinc 
masses having greasy images are used to curve round a cylinder 
on the machine. With antipathy of grease and water here the 
image in the cylinder offsets a negative impression on to another 
roller coated with a rubber blanket. When paper is placed in 
between the blanket roller and impression roller positive imprint 
is received. The process is more a printing than a duplica¬ 
ting one. Upto 50,000 copies can be obtained from a metal 
master. 

What type to use ? As there are so many types and varieties 
of duplicating machines, the choice of a particular one is very 
difficult. Moreover, each one has its own special advantages 
and special applicabilities. So, to prescribe a single machine 
may not be sufficient to tackle all eventualities. We are, there¬ 
fore mentioning here some of the more important factors that 
should be considered while selecting a machine. They are: 
(1) Number of copies required (2) Speed of operation (3) lype 
of papers to be used and impressions,—whether on both sides 
or one (4) Number of colours required (5) Type of image- 
half-tone or line-drawing or text (6) Durability of image 
and of master (7) Cost and (8) Appcarance- type-written or 
lype-set. 




A Calculating Machine 

{ electrically operated ) 



An Adding Machine 

(Full blank-electrically operated; 























An Adding/Listing Machine 

( Tcn-kcyboard - manually operated ) 



An Accounting M^hine 
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Computing MachinM 

Most remarkable gift of science is perhaps the saving of brain 
work of a routine na^re by inventing computing machines deal¬ 
ing with figures. These can again be classified into :— 

(a) Adding Machines : These machines are, as regards use, 
perhaps next only to typewriter, and they may be said to be the 
basis of all sorts of computing machines. They are used for 
adding, substracting and printing both sub-totalsandgrand totals. 
The chief advantages of these machines are that they render 
possible (1) substantially faster and efficient cross-casting 
(2) adding of scattered items whether in the same document or 
in different documents (3) saving in time and labour (4) detect¬ 
ing errors etc. The errors can be detected and accuracy is 
ensured by (a) comparing machine totals with separate pre¬ 
determined totals (b) comparing horizontal totals with vertical 
totals and (c) making a second lime total in the machine and 
comparing the first and second totals. 

Adding machines may be of two types,—viz. Listing type 
which provides for printing of totals and Non-listing type where 
result is obtained from dials. Both of them are available in Full 
Key Board and Ten Key Board types. In the former case keys 
numbering from one to nine are arranged in vertical columns, 
the number of which generally determines the capacity of the 
machine. Thus, for example, in a machine having a capacity 
upto £999999—19s.—lid, one will find nine columns of keys, 
corresponding to the number of digits. There are also extra 
columns of keys for 10 and 11 pence positions. Mechanism is 
very easy and special skill is not required for operating it. The 
operator is only to press the required keys in various columns 
and then to pull the crank or depress the power bar at the side of 
the machine The ten-key-board machine has ten keys number¬ 
ing ‘0’ to ‘9’ arranged in three rows of three digits each, and the 
zero key at the bottom. The machine can be operated by 
developing *touch operation.* One main feature of these 
adding machines is that these can be fitted with special key for 
special additional purposes. Moreover, though these machines 
may be used for multiplication and division difficulties arise in 
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high volume calculations. The relative advantages of the two 
types of adding machines may be enumerated as follows : 


Full Blank 

1. Pressing of several keys 
simultaneously is possible 
enabling a visual check 
of the amounts set up as 
the opration is not corn- 
plete until crank is opera¬ 
ted. The key board being 
flexible, detection of mis¬ 
takes and errors are 
possible. 

2. Noughts are printed auto¬ 
matically without depre¬ 
ssion of keys and thus 
render economy in time. 

3. Touch operation is not 
posible. 


Ten k^ 

Pressing is done 
consecutively. 


Noughts are also to 
be printed. 


Touch operation 
leads to much eco- 
my in time. It is 
also less wearying, 


(b) Calculating Machines: These machines are specially 
designed for high volume and high speed calculations relating to 
addition, subtraction, division and multiplication, the latter two 
being done by repetitive addition and subtraction process. 
Usually two types of calculators are found viz., key driven and 
Rotary. The key-driven machines, not being automatic are 
different in operation and as such require proper training. For 
best utilisation *touch system’ of operation must be made 
known. The operator has also to do some mental calculations. 
Visual check is not possible too and as such calculations are done 
twice and answers are compared. The machine may prove 
uneconomic if continuous speed at a high speed is wanted. 
Rotary machines, intended mainly for division and multiplica¬ 
tion, are mostly automatic and semi-automatic and as such 
require relatively less skill. Visual check is also possible. The 
prind^le involved is that when crank is rotated in dodkwise 
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^direction the adding procedure takes place and when the crank 
rotates anti-clockwise, subtraction takes place. Lever set and 
key set manual are major examples of Rotary type of 
calculator. 

Another calculating machine is prepared by a combination 
of adding machine and a typewriter and is known as Printing 
Calculators. The keyboard machines are best suited to works 
requiring fast calculations viz., checking of extensions, discounts, 
and addition on invoices. For general office work automatic 
rotary machines are ideal. An Accountant for his personal use 
can obtain a small hand-operated rotary machine. But when 
work involves advanced mathematical formulae, as for example, 
in engineering calculations involving use of conversion and 
logarithm tables, slide rule operated rotary machines are best. 

Another type is the Comptometer. It can add, subtract, 
multiply and divide in whole numbers, decimals, fractions, all 
currencies, weights and measures. 

Experience has shown that for general adding work of the 
accounts department of an office and also for keeping a record 
of additions etc. for future reference the adding listing machine 
is necessary. The key driven calculator is best suited for 
extension of time sheets, invoices and similar documents involv¬ 
ing processes of addition, multiplication and division. Similarly 
in Statistical and Research department where works involve 
decimals and large masses of calculations either key-driven or 
electrically operated machines will be best suited. ( Treasury 
Division—H. M. Stationeiy office, G. B.) 

Aecounting and Posting Madunst 

These machines are generally very complex and are designed 
for performing special jobs e.g. book-keeping, posting, billing, 
cheque-writing, invoicing etc. Posting means transfer of an 
amount from one book to another (especially from journal 
to Ledger). Posting machines automatically classify the accounts 
. and post t hem in proper ledger . A ccounting machines do the 
res t by adding and subtracting, according as these are necess ary, 
.and finding out the ba lances^ These accounting and posting 
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machines are however nothing but a combination of two or 
more other machines. Thus the typewriter key board machine 
is a combination of typewriter and calculating machine and used 
for calculations together with necessary descriptions of the 
transactions. Again, a listing keyboard machine, particularly 
suited to figure works like stock recording, ledger posting etc., 
is a listing computing machine added with special additional 
description keys. These keys are earmarked for special 
provisions e.g. one may be for Invoice, one for Discount etc. 
Insertion of the original amount and the simple pressing of a 
key will lead the machine to operate. Dating, adding, carrying 
the total to another column, subtracting (if required), entering 
the result to debit or credit columns, repeating the same in an 
abbreviated form in another document—all these are done by 
the machine. 

Advantages: Simultaneous posting of several documents 
like ledger accounts, proof sheet, monthly statements, etc. by 
only one operation leads to efficiency in work and economy in 
time and labour. As the machine calculates the entries and 
brings down the balance, a single operator can make several 
thousand postings a day. By hand he could have posted at 
best only 200/300 entries. Greater accuracy is also automatically 
ensured. Balancing operations make current balances readily 
available. Other practical advantages may be listed as (a) 
uniformity of style (b) greater legibility (c) dispensing the use 
of blottings (d) ordinary persons including females can be 
employed (e) lesser staff (f) relatively lesser space (g) saving 
in overhead expenditure (h) application of loose-leaf system of 
ledger keeping and, so on and so forth. 

Compared to the advantages, disadvantanes are negligible 
and unmaintainable. 

l/rer .‘—Accounting machines have got various uses in 
accounting and statistical calculations. More important of 
these are: 

(1) posting of various types of ledger accounts and of other 
like documents 
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(2) recording analysis, and summarising of statistical data 
and of differencing and interpolation work 

(3) preparing payable orders, cash books and cash sheets 

(4) preparing cheques, bank paying in slips and bank 
advice slips 

(5) preparing pay lists, wages and tax records cards, 
employees pay advice slips and pay envelopes and bank advices 
where necessary. 

What type is to be chosen ? The factors to be considered 
are: 

(1) Purpose: In considering the choice of an accounting 
machine regard should be paid to the major purpose for which 
it is required. If the purpose is for a particular type of work 
e.g. Sales accounting, the choice will be definitely simpler than 
where one is needed for multiple services. 

(2) Work to be performed: The work to be performed i.e. 
whether full records of items like payee’s name on a cheque, 
a narrative description of a transaction or whether an abbrevi¬ 
ated description will suffice, will determine whether a machine 
with a typewriter keyboard is necessary or simply a device for 
printing abbreviations. Here attention should also be given 
to the carriage and line movements, width of carriage and 
proper handling device fitted to the machine. 

(3) Number of adding registers required: The number of 
columns that will be added vertically and the number of digits 
in the total of each column will determine the number of adding 
registers needed. 

(4) Front feed device: When single items are required to 
be posted on small documents quickly, the design of the 
documents must be related one to the other and a machine with 
a front feed feature or automatic repeat printing is to be used. 

(5) Need for cross footer: When entries include both 
quantity and value and when both items are required to be kept 
in balance, a machine fitted with one or more balancing register 
( cross footer ) is to be used. 

11 
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Other practical considerations include cost, inspection 
facilities, durability etc. 

Registering and Coin Handling Machines 

Within this group mention may be made about Cash Register 
and Fare Register. Cash Register facilitates checking of cash 
receipts and gives a receipt for each cash taking. It also 
ensures proper recording of transactions by supplying printed 
slips describing the transactions in detail. Again it shows total 
sales of the day, the total number of customers of the day etc. 
as well as the amount due to him. Functionally, a cash 
Register may be classified, as—(1) Total Printer: printing the 
total sales, the number of transactions etc. on a slip of paper 
capable of being preserved as a permanent record ; (2) Detail 
Printer: showing detail informations about a sale including 
the initials of the salesmen. When it is fitted with Receipt- 
given appliances it is known as Detail and Receipt Printer. 
(3) Detail Total Printer: recording detail itemised sales and 
totals thereof. 

Here mention may be made about change making machines 
which help the cashier in obtaining quickly the amount of 
change due to the particular customer. Coins of different 
denominations are separately placed in a tray on the machine 
and the keyboard is linked with such a mechanism that the 
key, representing a particular unit, when pressed, will release the 
desired number of coins of that unit. Similarly there are coin 
sorting machines which sort out mixed change and coin 
counting and wrapping machines that count and wrap coins. 
All these three operations can be found in one combined 
machine too. 


" Mail Attending Machines 

Quite ancillary to the communicating machines are mail 
attending equipments and innumerable varieties of such machines 
are to be found. A few of these are: 

(0 Envelope Opener : It opens envelopes by cutting a 

narrow edge thereof very rapidly. 




A Franking Machine 
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.(/7) Envelope Sealer : It seals envelopes by first moistening 

and then pasting the flaps of the 
envelopes. 

• {Hi) Folding Machine : It helps folding the paper in desired 

sizes, 

(/v) inserting Machine'. The folded papers are inserted into 

the envelopes by this machine. 

(v) Mail Scale : It determines the postage require* 

ment of all sons of outgoing mails. 

(v/) Mail Metering or Franking Machines : It is used for 
printing postage directly on the envelopes. A meter is supplied 
by the postal authorities against a lump payment and the meter 
registers the amount of stamps printed. It is a machine designed 
specially for printing stamps of different denominations on 
. envelopes with a selected design and very often with an adver¬ 
tising slogan, it also prints date cancellation marks. A lever 
determines the required postage stamps and then the envelope is 
automatically stamped when it is fed, into the machine. The 
machine, after having been purchased, is to be taken to the Post 
biiice and an agreed sum is paid. The machine can print upto the 
agreed value paid in advance. A meter records the value of 
stamps used and when the sum paid in advance is covered, the 
machine is automatically locked. It must then be taken to the 
Post office for renewal in exchange of a further agreed sum. The 
franked letters then have got to be taken to the Post office for 
poiting and cannotbe posted in public Post BpxeSj The advan¬ 
tages for fraiflcing machines are numerous,—a few of which may 
be stated as follows : 

(1) It is one of the best possible advertising devices. 

(2) It dispenses with keeping huge stocks of postage stamps 
. and consequent recording thereof. 

(3) Printing stamps at the high speed saves labour. 
Ordinary hand operated machines can print upto 2000 letters 
per hour while electric machines have the capacity upto 15000 
per hour. 

(4) It adds to the prestige and integrity of the business. 
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(5) Franked letters do not require date stamps by sending 
Post office and as such these can be despatched more quickly by 
the postal authority. 

(6) Economy in printing costs can be achieved. Thus 

instead of advertising slogan it can print “Return to. 

...Co. Ltd., if undelivered.” 

The use of franking machine has of course certain 
disadvantages. As for example,—(1) private letters may be 
franked,—^and control thereof is very difficult, (2) wrong 
printing may lead to waste and (3) it is also disadvantageous 
to take all letters to the Post office for posting. 

Addressing Machines 

There are three types of addressing machines: (1) where 
reproduction is made from an embossed metal plate (2) where 
reproduction is made from a cut stencil and (3) where repro¬ 
duction is made by spirit duplicating process. 

In the embossed metal plates system, plates are prepared by 
impressing the informations on the plate by hand or by electric 
embossing machines. The embossing machine consists of 
“punches and dies carrying the type characters, a plate holder, 
a movable carriage with automatic spacing and a wheel or 
keyboard for selecting the characters to be embossed. The dies 
include ‘biankers’ to block out eiiors or obsolete informations.” 
These embossed plates are then used to make impressions on 
forms and documents by a printing machine. 

The Treasury Division of the H. M. Stationery Office 
recommends the use of addressing machines—(1) when the 
informations embossed in the plate will be reproduced at least 
15 times within a period of three years (2) when the whole or 
the part of the informations on the plate can be reproduced on 
a variety of forms and (3) when the informations on the plate 
will remain reasonably constant. 

Uses: the use of the machine is primarily repeat printing 
of a set of names and addresses. However, modem develop-- 
ments have enabled it to be used for— 
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<1) addressing envelopes, labels, cards etc. 

f(2) heading ledgers, forms, records, statements and invoices 

(3) printing payable orders, cheques, receipts, clock cards, 
index and record cards etc. 

(4) preparing dividend warrants and various lists e.g. 
printing of constant informations on pay lists, pay 
slips, pay envelopes and on other schedules of 
payments. 

(5) printing notices, reports etc. of and proxy forms for, 
meetings 

(6) credit control purposes. 

Advantages: The most important advantage of the machine 
is that it saves tirte.*^ The work of several workers can be 
handled by one machine. Thus it not only saves time but 
also economises overhead expenses. Machine handling of set 
routines also eliminates the chances of committing mistakes. 
So the labour of checking and rechecking is also dispensed 
with. The preparation of plates may be costly but if at least the 
minimum number' of uses is made, the net effect will be a 
great economy. Simplicity is no less an advantage. An ordinary 
man can handle the machine with ease and comfort. Thus no 
specialist or no special training is required. 

The disadvantages are less in number. Only frightening dis¬ 
advantage is felt when plates are not changed following changes 
in the informations embossed. Regular care should be taken 
so as to incorporate relevant changes in the particulars as and 
when they take place. Otherwise, severe dislocation and 
consequent loss cannot be avoided. Delay ih the preparation 
of new plates is said to be another disadvantage ; but the use 
■of embossing machines has minimised that disadvantage. 

1. **The laving in time ii dramatically portrayed when it is realised that, 
to reproduce 1,000 names and addrenes it would take—by hand—12 hn i 
4)y typewriter—10 hrs t by numualiy operated addreaing machines-^ bra 
And by electrically operated addressing machines—8 minutes,** (Oenyer.) 
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Pnncb card AcGoantiiig Macbinei 

Importance and uses: Time and labour saving methods and 
systems have been revolutionised by the introduction of high 
speed electric punched card accounting machines. 

‘ The scope of such mechanised accounting application is 
practically unlimited and one can do almost any type of accoun¬ 
ting job with the help of punched cards. Ledger posting 
balancing and Trial balance, the Financial accounts, Stock 

control, Billing, Pay roll and Provident fund accounting can be 
best done on this system. 

Cost accounting jobs are also done on such machines to re¬ 
place cost sheets cards (which show actual cost) office over-head, 
the factory on cost, etc. Punched cards can also be used for 
sales analysis and statistical research works, to classify sales by 
product, salesmen, price struaure, and territories. Libraries 
use them to analyse their books circulation. Crime investigation 
department use punched cards from the finger prints of the 
criminals, to establish identity of the person, nature of the crime 
and for locating such other relative informations. Studios take 
the help of cards to assist in casting difficulties and other organi¬ 
sations use them for scientific and medical research programmes. 

Types: There are, in India, two types of such machines. 
The first one is known by the word “J. C. T.” and the other by 
*T. B. M”*. 1. C. T. manufactures and deals in two types of 
equipments. They are called “Power-Samas” and “Hollerith”. 
“Power-Samas” machines are altogether different from the rest 
and can be operated with 21, 40, 65 and 130 columns cards. 
Hollerith and I.B.M. machines operate with 80 column standard 
shape cards. A specimen of such a card is annexed hereinafter. 

Method: Transactions and any other basic information 
data is manually recorded on the pre-designed source documents 
and punched on a standard design card. Just as we design and 
draw out any accounting book like, Cash book. Ledger, Invoice, 
so we have to draw out a card design by marking vertical lines 
for each field of information required to be punched. 

* Such macfaloes are marketed in India by the following two Con^anies : 
(1) International Computors and Tabulator! Ltd. (Head Quarters- 
London) (2) 1. B. M. World Trade Corporations (Ilcad Quarters New 
York). 
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Punching is done in each field from left to right. In other 
words, if you have to punch Ledger folio number 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
in the five column field of such information, then you punch 
first 1 then 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Creation of multipurpose codes and the relative card design, 
are considered to be the two basic fundamentals of the 
Mechanised Accounting structure, and once that is done 
properly, the rest of the functions are just a matter of routine 
performances, which can never go off the laid rails. 

As for example, a sales card may have columns to punch year, 
month, date, order number, contract number, invoice, weight, 
gross value, rate, discount, net value, ledger folio, etc. etc. Such 
columns on the card are printed vertically, “0” to ‘.‘9” and are 
capable of punching as many number of digits as is necessary, in 
any one field. Any information can be thus incorporated on 
cards by punching holes in the appropriate columns on the 
predetermined lines, corresponding to the figures. Alphabe¬ 
tical informations can also be punched by double punching 
columns, and in case of any “Description'* a code number is 
allotted and punched. 

When any information is tlius punched in the respective 
cards, subsequent routine operations like sorting, reproducing, 
merging or matching in desired orders, computing, comparing, 
calculating etc., are automatically performed as these cards pass 
from the various machines. The cards aie sorted at a very 
high speed and printing or adding is obtained at a speed of 
100 and 150 cards per minute respectively. Holes punched on 
cards cause the machines to actuate an electrical impulse, 
when the cards are stationery for the fraction of a secoqd on 
a magnetic metal bed, while passing on the machine. 


Classification of Madhinos 

/. Punching and Verifying machines : 

These are used in punching the cards, as\^ us VWllyiug^ 
them at a very high speed. At first, to incorporate informa¬ 
tions in the cards, specially designed blank cards are fed into 
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the machine, appropriate keys are pressed and the cards are 
punched in desired places. In order to verify the correctness 
of the informations punched, the same cards are fed into 
another machine, called ^Verifier* and keys of this machine 
when pressed, only sense the hole and not punch. If the 
verifier allows cards to come out of the machine without any 
interruption, then the punching is presumed to be correct. If 
the card is wrongly punched verifier machine will automati- 
cally stop on the particular columnar position. 

2. Interpreting machines: 

Tliese machines can print some important data punched in 
the cards in horirontal order on the top of the card in two 
lines. Such printed cards help very much to identify the 
necessary particulars, when cards are stored in the trays, and 
or need manual extraction and filing, for attending changes. 

3. Sorting machines: 

When the given job is completed, this machine can sort 
out cards in any other desired classification, to print the next 
report, for another department. This machine can also be 
used for selective sorting job when, from a bunch of cards, only 
those having particular information are required to be separated, 
without disturbing their existing order. Operating speed of 
this machine varies from 200 to 3000 cards per hour. 

4. Calculating punch machines: 

Calculation job like Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
Division etc. from the punched cards are done by these 
machines, and the net resultant figures are punched on the same 
card in the desired position. Operating speed of this machine 
depends on the nature of calculations involved, but the average 
output falls in the region of 100 to 150 cards per minute. 

5. Tabulators : 

This is the most important machine, and it reads punched 
cards, prints the informations in separate sheets as well as 
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subtract any total in the desired directions. Printing unit of 
this machine can print the entire information alpha or numeral 
and can also handle individual ledger posting work. This 
machine requires a very deep study of tlie complete machine 
accounting set up, to enable one to wire a control pannel to 
do any printing or adding job. Printing and spacing function 
on this machine is controlled by ’Tape control carriage”. In 
other words, one can determine the position of the desired 
printing and sub-totals or grand totals and record it on the 
paper Tape by punching square holes in one of the 12 channels. 
This Tape then, is pasted from two ends and fix^ on the 
control unit, which will then do the job of directing the printing 
unit of the Tabulator, to print the information in their pre¬ 
determined positions only. 

6. Reproducing Summary Punch: 

To reproduce damaged card and also to gang-punch any 
common information on the same card the original card is 
fed into the ‘reproducer’ on the left side feed pocket which 
reads the information through electrical impulse and auto¬ 
matically reproduces them on blank cards which are put on 
the right hand side feed pocket. When producing any perio¬ 
dical accounting statements on the Tabulator, one need the 
total of that statement to be carried forward for the next period. 
In such cases this machine is set to punch a summary card for 
total printed by the tabulator on the particular accounting 
statement. Next period when further transactions are added, 
we take the last balance summary card and merge with the 
.detail cards to show the last balance and the running account 
upto date balance on every statement. There cannot be 
nny chance of error in balancing because the balance card is 
punched automatically from the reading of the tabulator 
machine which has printed the last statement itself. If the 

statement is found correct, balancing is bound to be the same. 

• 

7. Collator : 

When different classes of cards are required to be merged for 
Any specific job, we can do so on this machine. There are two 
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card feed pockets on the right side. Cards which have to be 
filed first are placed in the lower pocket which is called Primary 
Feed. The othei^ are fed in the upper pocket, called Secondary 
Feed. While in process of merging at the rate of 120 cards per 
minute, each card with a higher value number will wait for the 
lower value card to merge and then the rest will follow. Filing 
and/or segregation of cards can also be done on this machine, 
as follows: 

For example, to prepare an Invoice one requires the follow¬ 
ing classes of cards. 

1. Name and address card. 

2. Last Balance summary card. 

3. Current transactions card. 

Normally above cards are filed in serial customer no. order. 
When the billng period becomes due, all the above classes of 
cards are mer^d one after the other in serial customer order. 
Name and address to merge first with last Balance cards. Both 
these together are again to be merged with the new Transaction 
cards. When this is done all cards are ready to print Invoice 
on the Tabulator Machine. Transaction cards which do not 
have name and address cards are separated in another pocket, 
indicating that Name and address cards are required to be 
punched and filed, to complete the entire lot of billing. 

Another good job one can do on this machine is of 
extracting the desired cards out of thousands of cards filed ; of 
course, to do so, both card files must be in any definite order. 

In inventory and stock control jobs, daily material movement 
cards are matched with stock cards which are extracted from the 
file for further progress, leaving the true stock balance at all 
times. 


Electronic Computing Machine 

As the record keeping requirements of business and industry 
continue to mount, the need for a data processsng system that 
can be expanded to meet these requirements becomes apparent. 
A system is desired that can fill present needs, and that can 



PUNCHING BEGINS At THE SOURCE! 



Alpha-Numerical Duplicating Punch with Automatic 
Card Feeding and Ejection Control. 



CARD SPEaMEN. 










SORTING OF PUNCHED CARDS FOR THE NEXT JOB! 



Electronic 

Sorter. 

C^eratcs at the 
rate of650 cards 
pep.l^iniite. 


TABULATION OR LISTING OF FINAL REPORTS! 



OpenUn 
atiberste 
itf ISO lines 
or cards 
per minute. 


Accounting Machine with Sunimary Punch. 
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expand as the burden of record-keeping increases. Large- 

scale systems and small-scale systems are available, but a gap 
existed where no system seemed to do processing on an 
economical job-cost basis. 

To fill this gap, Electronic Computer Data Processing 
System is developed to a solid-state high-speed processing 
system, with the programme flexibility of larger systems. This 
provides system configurations to meet the requirements for 
p rocessing unit re cords, ma gnetic tape and magnetic disk 
records, and characte r-sensed d ocuments. ' ——- 

Besides, computers provide high-speed input-output and 
arithmetic and logical ability, with the advantages of stored- 
programme techniques. Tw^ methods of programming ajpe 
available : the easy-to-use^''^ual languag e, and the sym^^c 
p rogr am ming system of moemo ni c i nstru ction s. Machine 
Processing Unit handles variable length alphamerical data and 
instructions. This means no space is wasted by filling in fixed- 
length words. Variable word length, high internal processing 
speed, fast input and output, powerful editing ability, and 
direct accumulation in storage make the computer Data 
Processing System an efficient and valuable tool to meet today’s 
data processing requirements. This type of Processing Systems 
can be considered in three basic concepts : card systems, tape 
system s and RAMAC systems. Computers with card systems 
are planned for procedures involving large volumes of card 
documents as source data and output, with particular advantage 
to applications inquiring re-entry data. Tape systems are for 
handling magnetic tape, with all the advantages of compact 
record handling and storage for high-speed data processing. 
RAMAC systems permit rapid access to large volumes of 
repetitive data without the necessity of processing large card 
volumes or sorting tape records. 


The Stored Programme 

Computer Machine performs its functions by executing a 
series of in stru ctions at h igh speed. A particular seT^ 
instructions, designed lo solve a specific problem is known asl 
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Re-entry documents can be read directly into the core storage 
unit of the Computer Machine by using th e Optical Character 
Reader as an input device. This means the elimination, in 
many cases, of preparing data for systems use when it is 
returned with a remittance. In many applications, this allows 
all functions necessary for processing data, from source 
document througli the final report, to be accomplished in one 
operation. 

Many businesses with decentralized accounting operations 
have data processing installations at branch offices as well as 
at the headquarters location. The source data received fron 
the branch offices enables the central office to prepare consoli 
dated reports to meet their accounting needs. The Datt 
Transmission Unit allows high-speed, two-way communicatior 
between two Data Processing Systems or between a Computei 
and a magnetic Tape Transmission Terminal. 

The Magnetic Tape Transmission Terminal provide: 
communication between outlaying tape installations and centra 
data processing system, without intermediate conversion steps 
Straight-line data flow from a tape system to a large-scale systen 
without intermediate conversion steps. 

The invention of Electronic Computers has perhaps super 
seded all others in bringing revolutionary change in office systen 
Originally designed for higher and intricate mathematical cal 
culations, these are now being used in office clerical operations 
Arithmetical calculations now can be done with this machine a 
a lightning speed e.g. in a millionth of a second. Basically thi 
machine (a) reads information fed into it , (b) stores informa 
tionf until required (c). performs arithmetical opera tions (c 
performs a sequence of operations i.e. selects info rmation fror 
its store , arranges the samelnany requited sequenc e and di: 
chargeFthtm for printing and recording p urposes , and (e) intej 
pr^s results and gives required infor mations 

Apart from speed, two^^pther outstanding char^eristies c 
this machine are (1) flexibilty and (2) abilit^^^m^ange tt 
sequence of oper ations. ITius the machine carries out clerici 
operations when it is fed with appropriate orders, proceed 
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automatically from one kind of operation to another and selects 
alternative courses of action either from results of previous 
operations or from new input E)ata. For example, in Pay Roll 
job it is necessary to find out net and gross wages of every 
individual. Gross pay to be worked out on the basis of hours 
worked, bonus earned and then deduct income tax and other 
deductions, to find out net pay. It includes considerable arith¬ 
metical calculations and considerations of various other 
routines. 

I But when computers are used, the basic informations viz, 
(i) hours worked, (ii) bonus, if any, (iii) deduction, if any, 
(iv) any other income etc, are supplied and the rest is done by 
the computer. Over and above this, the completion of pay roll 
accounting functions are also conveniently carried out by the 
computer. A single computer can perform all the works relating 
to sale accounting, purchase accounting, stores accounting, 
cost accounting, production control, statistics, market research 
together with all kinds of mathematical and scientific calcula¬ 
tions. The ^cre^of computer’s ability to do such varied func- 
:ions lies in t he preparation of progr amme of cards. The circuity 
of each computM"can'^^H5rml^‘25'OTmoresetof orders and 
;here is a separate set of programmes of orders for each job. 
Each programme is carefully prepared by persons trained in that 
echnique. Every bit of action to be taken by the computer 
nust be explicitly defined in the programme and when this is 
lone properly, the varied routine functions, as defined, are read 
ind controlled by codes from punched cards. The computer 
esponds to such requirements at an alarming speed of 1200 line 
ard cycles per minute. 

Electronic computers operate with the help of Radio valves, 
^ electron is an indivisible unit of negative electridty and one 
»f the fundamental constituents of matter, normally rotating in 
lumber constant for each element about the positive nudeus 
if every atom. Thus electronic means that branch of physics 
ealing with electrons. The machine does not use our general 
enary method of calculations (i.e. arithmetic based on ten digits 
rom O’ to ’9’). It uses ‘binary* method where there are only 
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two digits ‘one* and ‘zero’. The fundamental difference between 
the above two systems is that in the denary method one move to 
the left raises the p ower bv ten , whereas in binary method by 
two, The equivalent in binary method of numbers in the 
.denary method is as follows : 


D.M. 

B.M. 

D.M. 

B.M. 

D.M. 

B.M. 

1 : 

1 

5 

101 

9 

1001 

2 : 

10 

6 

no 

10 

1010 

3 : 

11 

7 

111 

11 

1011 

4 : 

100 

8 

1000 

12 

1100 


Adantages: 

Advantages of electronic computers are no doubt manifold, 

. as for example, (1) reduction and probably elimination of the 
manual effort to a very great extent, (2) diminution in the 
human liability resulting from errors (3) sensational increase 
in the speed of operation (4) storing of information for future 
reference (5) supplying information to the management at a 
time when such supply otherwise would have been finandally 
prohibitive (6) drawing direct attention to most important 
aspects of business through selective printing (7) eliminating 
examination of comprehensive tabulation and so on. But still 
we shall have to wait for another few years for best and fullest 
utilisation of these machines. The reason lies in their complexity 
and high installation costs. For effective end-results electronic 
machines need an. efficient programming, the composition of 
which is a tough operation necessitating a high technical com¬ 
petence, intensive background and planned preparations. 
Production of random informations at short notice may be 
found to be another difficult thing for most of the business con¬ 
cerns. Hie larger the range of operation the greater and gallo¬ 
ping is the difficulty. Moreover the cost of installation is also 
prohibitive. Of course, once separate sets of programmes are pre¬ 
pared, the cost goes down. But during the preliminary years it 
is too high. The problem accentuates if full utilisation is not 
made. Considering the speed at which a computer works it is 
•certainly impossible for most of the modem concerns to make 
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full use thereof. Thus virtually the use of such machines has been 
confined to large industrial concerns employing well over 5000 
workers. Hence, the future utility of electronic computers is 
largely hanging on future technological development inspiring 
the desire of industrial magnets to make full use of them and 
above all on the economies which their uses can bring forth. A 
recent information says that the Farrington, manufactured a 
machine, described as “world’s fust commercial page reader” 
that instantly translates what it records into business language 
and punch the information on tape. Insurance companies are 
using them to record premium-notices returned by policyholders 
with payments. It can handle 15 lakh notices in 8 days ( a task 
requiring batteries of clerks for months to perform ) an.d tran¬ 
slate foreign languages into English at the rate of 2? lines a 
second. Postal authorities are capable of sending messages ta 
their destinations in a fraction of a second. At the local post 
ofUce it is automatically opened, electronically scanned and 
transmitted while in the receiving station letters will be repro¬ 
duced via photography and will be sealed automatically ; all this 
operates at a very high speed. 


Questions 

1. ^‘Unless full use is made of office machinery its pur- 
chase is not justified.”-—Comment on this statement. 

(see appendix) 

2. Consider the justification for the claim that the 

machine handling of office work secures increase in 
efficiency and economy and the provision of facilities 
not previously available. pp. 143*45 

3. What factors would you take into account in deciding 

whether to introduce labour saving devices in a 
buBinesB concern I pp. 146-47 

4. 'Dictating machines are increasing in popularity.’ 
Describe the operation of such a machine and enu¬ 
merate its advantages and disadvantages, pp. 151-53 
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B, Disonss the various types of dictation recording 
machines and the features which make some types 
more suitable than others for particular tasks. 

pp.—161-63 

6. The manager of another department is considering the 

purchase of a dictating machine and seeks your 
advice. Write a letter to him giving your views on 
the matter. [consult points in p.—163] 

7. State the various methods of duplicating and quote 
examples of work best suited to each method. 

PP.-163-66 

8. You have been asked to decide between the purchase 
of a spirit hectograph or a stencil duplicator. Write 
a report on their relative merits. 

[consult points in p.—156] 

9. What means are available to enable arithmetical 

calculations to be made expenditiously and 
accurately t What would guide an office manager in 
his selection 1 pp. —167*69 

10. Explain how office systems and methods can be 

adopted to take advantage of modern photo-copying 
process. . pp.—166-66 

11. State the merits and demerits of using accounting 

machines. pp.—160-61 

t 

12. Enumerate the factors to be considered before 

deciding upon the purchase of an expensive 
accounting machine for the primary purpose of 
performing a specific operation at present carried 
on manually. pp.—161-62 

13. Bring out the salient features of a Punched Card 

system. pp.—166^70 

14. What is an Electronic Computer ? What are its uses ? 
Assess its future use and adoptions. pp. —173-76 

12 
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16. What is franking machine ? State its merits and 
demerits. 163*64 

16. State the advantages and disadvantages of various 
means of commnnioating informations, up.-—149-63 

17. Write notes on: (a) Telex (5) Comptometer 

(c) Ozaliding. pp.—'160,166, 167 

18. Yon have been asked to recommend a duplicator 
suitable for use in a small trading concern. Submit a 
report suggesting two suitable types (not makes). 

[consult points in pp.-147, 166] 

19. Briefly describe the functions and working of three 
machines commonly used in modern office. 

{C,U. 1962) 

[ Hint: Any three of the following will be a good choice : 
Telephone, Typewriter, Duplicator, Calculating, 
Accenting, Dictating and Addressing machines. ] 



CHAPTERS : SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The need for information can never be exaggerated. 
Management becomes inactive without proper and timely 
information. The task of management, as we have already 
seen, is to ‘manage*. It is impossible to ‘manage’ anything, if 
it is not well known to management. For procuring knowledge 
about a thing to be managed, collection of relevant informations 
is indispensable. Particularly, the application of science in 
modern management methods has made it more dependent on 
.a multitude of detail and analysed facts and figures in form of 
reports, statements, abstracts etc. No manager now can venture 
upon taking responsibility without carefully assessing the nature 
.and extent of such responsibility. The first step for such 
assessment is procuring informations. In fact, information is 
the sacred fluid of management. Under modern concept 
management is both a science and an art. So far as personal 
qualities like leadership, judgement, creative ability, risk-bearing 
capacity etc. are concerned it is an art, no doubt. But to be a 
science it requires knowledge. The growing competition, 
resultant application of science and consequent complexities in 
the methods of production and distribution have made modem 
business and office management too complex to remain simply 
art. The specialised knowledge regarding all these and scientific 
application thereof require the management to be a science also. 
This, in another way, lays stress on the importance of 
informations. 

One of the most important qualification of a Secretary is a 
wide knowledge of the sources of informations. He maybe 
asked to find or he may himself be confronted with the problem 
of finding out something, every now and then; and it is only 
with an outstanding trait of intelligent determination that he 
can go straight into the required sources of information and 
thus become immeasurably indispensable to the management. 
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Printed publications in thousands in forms of books^ magazines^ 
directories, bulletins and compilations of both a general and sl 
highly specialised nature are ready to answer innumerable 
questions. But he must know what person to ask, what 
magazine or bulletin to look for, what directory to turn to, 
what book to find out and how to find it. The quality is not 
necessarily an inherent one,—^it is cultivable, too. What is 
required of him is simply an insuperable will, dogged tenacity 
and a fairly well diligence. He will have to procure a list of 
all sorts of possible sources of informations and must go 
through them. Secretarial efficiency necessitates Secretary to 
go to the reference and public libraries and browse thoroughly 
about the reference shelves in the general recording room or in 
special reference rooms, so that he will develop a familiarity 
with standard works that may be ready to help him in the type 
of business with which he is associated. 

We may however classify the informations generally needed 
by a Secretary as [1] Internal informations and [2] External 
informations. Internal informations are those the sources of 
which are to be found internally. The sources are, generally 
speaking. Secretary’s own diary and note book, Personnel 
Records and other General Records. 

Diary and Note Book: TIte diary of the Secretary is the 
most important source of information of daily activities. 
Memory has its limitations though exceptional memories are 
not absolutely rare. They require written aid to leave opportu¬ 
nities for deeper concentration on larger matters, scope for 
check on accidental omissions and if required to provide for 
evidences. So the Secretary’s diary must of necessity show 
every detail clearly and correctly. Overlooking in putting down 
notes makes it undependable. The diary of the Secretary may, on 
a particular day, find amongst other things the following: 
(1) appointment and engagement notes (2) informations to 
he delivered to V, I. P’s or to employees’ relatives (3) notes 
relating to mails requiring urgent and speedy clearance (4) notes 
regarding meetings,—papers to be taken etc., (5) notes relating 
to the day’s financial receipts and payments and preparations-' 
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;thereof (6) notes relating to the day’s supervising works etc. 
.(7) notes on telephone messages (8) reminder notes etc. 

A specimen page of a diary is given below. But it should be 
remembered that in actual practice, the page is not so neat 
and clean ; rather, there the informations are noted haphazardly 
and mostly in abbreviations. The first column of the page 
refers to time. The second one to place and the third, to 
nature of appointments while the fourth one speaks of 
Secretary’s notes. 


A. B. & Co* Ltd> 

Monday 


18 June 


10—15 

Office 

' Mr. S. K. 

Dutta cal s 

Premises Extn. difr> 
cussion : Plan Arch. 
Reports & other 
documents 

;11—30 

I 10, Old Court 

1 House Street 

I 

1 

' Ghosh & Ghosh 
Solicitors 

Re : Belgharia land 
and title suit no. GS» 
1562 of 1960-61 

J2—30 

1 

Chowringhee 

Aslam Brothers 

‘ Suit trial 

1— 0 

Grand Hotel 

Lunch with Zonal 
Manager 

— 

2— 0 

Conference Room 

Board Meeting 

Report of Zonal 
Manager 

3— 0 

Writers* Building 

Chief Minister 

— 

4—30 

Merchants* Chamber 

Meeting 

Motion on Import 
restriction-speech 
notes. 

0 

Maidan 

Sports* Club Meeting 

Presiding address 


Sometimes, apart from the. diary a special note book is 
maintained,—the contents of which chiefly are : (1) brief 
replies to the letters (2) points for memorandum to officials 
>(3) letters dictated by the management in skeleton to be 
written out in full (4) first dralfl of a report etc. Furthermore, 
while taking direction the note book should have special notes 
M to (a) how many carbon copies are to be ‘ made and to 
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iivhom they may be sent (b) the exact spelling and address of 
the addressees (c) the exact spelling of every proper name 
written at the direction (d) the exact figures dictated for any 
purpose (e) how the letters are to be signed and (f) whether 
the letter is to be rushed. The note book must have the name 
of the Secretary, number of the book, number of inclusive 
folios etc., scribbled on the face. 

In order to make proper use of the diary, the Secretary, as 
the day's works begin, should (1) plan and shape the day to 
definite routine pattern (2) jot down the woik order in order of 
urgency and importance (3) put down necessary important 
points to be required later (4) write messages received from 
telephone callers and (5) at the end of the day should check 
and confirm that the routine has been followed and that nothing 
has been left unattended. 

Personnel Records: Though personnel management does 
not strictly come within Secretary’s jurisdiction, as oifico 
executive he should know about the various forms and records 
maintained by the Personnel department, where they are located 
and what informations they contain. Generally the manage¬ 
ment keeps for every employee a permanent personnel folder 
containing confidential, medical, salary and appraisal data. In 
addition, in every department there is a departmental travelling 
record for each and every worker, recording abbreviated and 
general informations of the employees’ work history. Tn cases 
of promotion, demotion, increment, training needs, transfer,, 
retirement or extension this travelling folder is compared with 
the permanent folder. If comprehensive, accurate and up-to-date 
informations about the employees capacity, attributes and 
production are maintained, the Secretary will not have to 
hobble over memory, opinion, hearsay, gossip and other sources 
of inaccurate informations. The records themselves will serve 
the purpose. A few example of personnel records are 
Application Form, Pre-Employment Examination Report,, 
qualification Records, Job descriptions, Production Records, 
Employee Records Card, official Government documents, etc. 

Other internal informations of a general nature can bo 
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obtained from Purchase Records, Sales Records, Production 
Record, Wages sheet. Job Analysis, Financial Records etc. 
Every organisation nmintains a records department where all 
sorts of such records are preserved. 

External informations are those the sources of which rest 
outside the organisation. The following is a classification of 
the kinds of informations generally needed: (1) particulars 
about firms (2) biographical informations about individuals 
(3) current subjects (4) Union and State Government matters 
(5) specific industries and business field (6) Postal and tele¬ 
graphic informations (7) travel informations (8) statistical 
affairs and (9) financial informations. 

The sources of the above types of informations are 
many and may conveniently be grouped into (A) Basic time 
saving sources and (B) Specific informatory sources. 

A. Basic time Saving Sources: (1) Encyclopedias: These are 
books giving informations on all branches of knowledge or of 
one subject usually arranged alphabetically. A few outstanding 
Encyclopedias are : Encyclopedia Britanica, Encyclopedia 
Americana, New International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences etc. 

(2) Reference Books of Facts: Within this group, mention 
may be made about various Year Books,—^viz. Statesman Year 
Book, Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, The 
World Almanac and Book of Facts, International Year Book, 
Stock Exchange Year Book. 

(3) Word Books and Dictionaries: Websters* New Inter¬ 
national Dictionary of English Language, Websters’ Collegiate 
Dictionary, Oxford Dictionary etc. Dictionaries give us word 
meanings. Sometimes ideas require proper words and for this 
there are Thesaurus. A Thesaurus not only gives synonyms but 
also all related words, phrases, expressions etc. 

(4) Telephone Directory: It supplies informations relating 
to names, addresses and telephone numbers of subscribers as 
well as some other important informations. 

B. Specialised Informatory Sources :{S) Particulars about 
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Firms: The need for firm names and addresses arises every now 
and then. These again can be divided industrywise, and there 
are thousands of directories dealing with various types of facts 
and figures relating thereto. Thus for example, there are directo¬ 
ries of manufacturers ( showing who manufactures what), of 
banks, hotels, exporters, importers, newspapers, warehouses, 
shipping firms, and many others too numerous to mention. A 
few examples are : Kelley’s Directory of Merchants, Manufac¬ 
turers, and shippers of the world, Directory of machinery 
Manufacturers and exporters. Directory of Indian Manufac¬ 
turers and Handbook of Commercial Informations; Directory 
of Merchants and Manufactures in India ; Dirwtory of Chief 
Industries of India, Burma and Ceylon, Directory of Importers 
of Silk and Rayon Textiles etc. 

(6) Particulars about Individuals: More frequent than 
often the Secretary finds himself enquiring about individuals, 
their addresses and biographical informations. The principal 
published sources for such data are of three types : (a) Who’s 
Who (b) Social Business and Government Directories, and 
Registers (c) Membership Lists and Publications of Professional 
Societies. Mention may particularly be made of: City and 
Town Directories, Telephone Directories, Statesman’s Who is 
Who, Social Registers and Blue Books, Directories of Members 
of Organisations, Educational Directories, Trade Directories, 
Directory of Directors, Managing Agents etc., Medical Directory, 
Law List etc. 

(7) Current Subjects: An employer may ask his Secretary 
to get for him the facts on a subject of current interest or on a 
subject that was current some years ago. The indexes to perio¬ 
dical literature furnish references to articles that have been 
published in books, magazines, pamphlets and neswpapers on 
all subjects. These indexes give usually references under subjects, 
titles of articles and particulars about publications and authors. 
They are generally found in large libraries. 

(8) Government matters: As regards Union and State 
Government affairs and Regulations of Business under Union 
and State Government, there are innumerable Government 
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publications. They can be obtained from the Superintendent, 
Publications Branch and the price can be ascertained by going 
through the price-lists published at regular intervals. 

(9) Specific Industries and Business field: Three broad types 
of sources may be listed here (a) Trade Associations (b) Com¬ 
pilations e.g. Year Books, Annual Appraisals and Directories 
(c) Periodicals in the particular field. Most of the industries 
have their own trade associations which regularly publish 
Journals, magazines, bulletins, annuals, reports and reviews. 
An enquiry addressed to the appropriate trade associations will 
usually get required data, or clues to sources of informations. 

(10) Postal InformationsA look at the Post Office Guides 
and Pamphlets etc, will secure all sorts of postal and telegra¬ 
phic informations. They contain description of postal and 

money order facilities including rates of charges, rates for inland 
■ 

and overseas ipails, insured and registered mails and of a host of 
other facilities. Eveiy Secretary must maintain a close touch 
with a Post Office Guide. 

(11) Travelling Ifformations: Informations for travelling 

purposes may be obtained from time tables, travel books, 
guides etc., easily available in Libraries, Book Stores, Travel 
Bureaus, Tourist Centres etc. Handbooks for foreign countries, 
books on subjects of regional interest, books about sports in 
various regions, books about cities etc., may also be helpful in 
this direction. * 

(12) Statistical Data: Statistical data on business subjects 
such as prices, production, cost of living, income etc, for a series 
of years are needed to ascertain the trend of progress and 
current position. They can also be found from Government 
publications and industries periodicals. 

(13) Financial Informations; The Secretary may have 
occasion to look for the following three types of financial infor¬ 
mations affecting his employees* securities : (a) current informa¬ 
tions such as quotation of security prices, dividend action, 
securities called for redemption, new issues, announcement on 
stock rights, trends of security prices etc. (b) compiled informa- 
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tions about companies and their securities such as the history 
of the company, its business and products, the address of the 
general ofBce, the name and addresses of the transfer agents^ 
registrar etc., and (c) tax informations. There are many sources 
of informations for each of the above mentioned groups, of 
which, Financial Periodicals and Newspapers are the best. 


Questions 

1. What purpose a Secretary’s Diary serves ? How can 

it be properly used ? Show a typical page of a diary 
with six entries. ^ pp.—180-82 

2. What informations are generally needed by a 

Secretary I To what sources he must turn to for 
getting those informations ? pp.—-180-86 

3. Name four reference books which you consider would 
be of use if you were a private Secretary to a (a) Doctor 
(b) M.P, (c) Sales manager. State also what type of 
information you would expect to find in each of the 
books yon recommend. 



CHAPTER 9: MAINTENANCE OF RELATIONS 


In an earlier chapter it has been mentioned that the Secretary 
must maintain a fair intra-departmental, inter-departmental and 
inter-professional relation. The maintenance of this internal and 
external relation, known otherwise as Public Relations, is one 
of the major problems of a modern business, social or political 
organisation. These organisations have to deal with the member 
of the public at every step. These members of the public, again, 
are none but the employees, the consumers, the suppliers, the 
distributors, the shareholders and the community in general. 
Each of these groups of the public has specific interest in an 
organisation in form of employment, goods and services, divi¬ 
dends, profits and taxes and so on. On the other hand they 
contribute towards the welfare and promotion of the organisa¬ 
tions by supplying materials, labour, capital and other services. 
Employees and workers always think for security in employment, 
improved working conditions, decent remuneration, future 
promotion potentialities and retirement and disability benefits. 
Customers look after continuous supply of economic goods at 
economic prices. Suppliers are interested in steady supply 
possibilities, adequate profit and fair dealings. The shareholders 
seek security of their investments and a good and steady return 
therefrom. The community in general will be satisfied if the orga¬ 
nisation can emerge as a good job-provider, regular tax-payer, 
a contributor to local charities, a supporter of educational, 
religious and other institutions and an active participant in 
community affairs. Though innumerable and sometimes even 
contradictory, these interests do exist and if an organisation is 
to thrive, they require proper and due consideration. “The 
capital, purchases, votes, and goodwill of these people are just 
as vital to the prosperity of a business as the industry and skill 
of the management and workers. They are the silent partners in 
every profitable business enterprise”. The organisers, if expect 
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to maintain good relation with all, must strive for adequate and 
-effective balance of benefits as between these various interests. 
The interests of all groups must be served impartially too. **Rob 
Peter to pay Paul” policy is utterly unhealthy and detestable. 
“Managements’ success depends upon how well it satisfies the 
interests of these various groups without impairing the efficiency 
of the organisation. The company which best satisfies the 
interests of these diverse groups enjoys the understanding and 
goodwill of the public, which is the primary objective of public 
relations,” (Cornfield) 

Public relations is thus “a philosophy of management expres¬ 
sed in policies and practices which serve the public interest. It 
is also a function of management which appraises public opinion 
and devises and executes communications which interpret an 
institution’s policies and actions to the public to secure its 
understanding and goodwill.” The main objective of public 
relations is to assess the public opinion and to execute a pro¬ 
gramme of action to earn public understanding and acceptance. 
As the fulfilment of these objectives depend to a large extent on 
the action and policy of the management, it is always desirable that 
the principal officer in charge of maintaining public relations is 
an executive of the top management. In Corparate bodies 
sometimes, the Secretary himself has to deal with, this part of 
the management functions and a separate public relations depart¬ 
ment is maintained to assist him. But this does not mean that 
the task of maintaining public relations is the responsibility 
of the person in charge only. It is not a specialised function 
like Sales, Purchases, etc. In fact “every telephone call, personal 
contact, sales, delivery or service call made and every letter 
written by employees connected with an organisation affect its 
public relationship.” Thus the maintenance of an effective 
public relations is the responsibility of every employee, officer, 
shareholder, director or members. In tl^e following lines we 
shall try to give our readers an idea about the necessity and 
procedure of maintaining relations with employees, departments, 
•external members and other institutions. 
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Relation %vith Employees 

The prosperity of an organisation depends largely on the 
human mechanism, the employees. But most of the organisa¬ 
tions, now-a-days, experience growing discontent among the staff 
personnel. Continued and persistent misunderstanding aggra¬ 
vated by lack of direct employer-employee relation, may be said 
to be one of the major causes of this menacingly increasing 
disease. The employees want to know a lot of things about the 
organisation in which they work, about their employers, their 
own future posibilities etc., and when they do not get the same 
from management level they feel inclined to believe in hearsays 
and rumours and in this or that. The chief inquiries of the 
workers are for: 

(1) informations regarding the past, present and future of 
the concern they serve ; 

(2) particulars about the principal objectives of the 
organisation; 

(3) informations regarding the basic policies framed for 
achieving those objectives; 

(4) advance informations regarding changes in the policies 
or in the mode of accomplishing the same ; 

(5) informations as to how they are figuiing in their 
respective sphere of activities ; 

(6) informations concerning their future promotion and 
prospects; 

(7) informations about the economic condition of the 
organisation, about its profit and losses etc. 

In order to maintain a good relation with the workers the 
management should communicate the above and the like infor¬ 
mations to the employees. Not only the informations without 
any distortion be communicated but at times their suggestions 
may also be invited. More than often this policy has resulted in 
sounder management, policies and methods. Moreover, the com¬ 
munication must be simple, brief, unambiguous, as well as in time. 
Repitition sometimes, entail good result. The communicatioa 
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may be made orally or by means of printed or visual matters. 
Oral communication is by far the most common and effective 
method. It gives the listeners opportunity for further clarifica¬ 
tion through questions and answers. The management too gets 
the employee's viewpoints coupled with their suggestions. The 
jinancial implication of oral communication is also negligible. 
But perhaps the most important advantage of oral communi¬ 
cation is that it brings the employer and employee within a veiy 
close range. Direct personal contact binds them more effectively 
and convincingly. Oral communications to individuals can be 
made by the divisional heads in course of their work with the 
employees, at personal interviews or at round-table discussions. 
To groups, however, informations am be transmitted by 
(1) Public Address: The representative of the management 
addresses the group of individuals in their own ofSces and 
answers their questions, if any. (2) Meetings: members 
of the management and the employees meet at a particular 
place at a stipulated time to discuss certain pre-arranged 
matters. j[3) Television and Radio Broadcasting: here “local 
institutional television and radio programmes, describing the 
progress and proofs of a company, are used in reaching 
employee as well as the local community in which a company's 
plant is located.” (4) Occasional visit by principal top 
executives to offices and departments for informal talks. The 
other form of communication may use one or more of the 
following devices: 

(a) Circular letters, periodical bulletins or reports: These 
contain varieties of informations concerning the organisation 
and its policies. These periodicals give the empolyees a scope 
for expressing and fully discussing their viewpoints. Bulletins 
can keep the members abreast of future plan, the mode of 
acquiring those objeaives etc. Regular annual or periodical 
reports about financial conditions, incomes, expenditures and 
profits, similarly leave no scope for misconception and 
consequent misunderstanding. 

(b) Exhibitions: These may give the workers an oppor¬ 
tunity to witness the part played by them in the finished 
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products. This stirs up their energy, skill and dexterity. 
Moreover, members of the organisation with their families 
iind opportunities for recreation and social and cultural 
intercourse, 

(c) Motion Pictures and Slides: This is the most modern 
and effective method of exhibiting informations. It has also 
^n excellent educative and social value. 

On the other hand, the informations concerning the 
employee and their opinion, suggestion etc. are communicated 
to the management through employee hand-book, magazines 
and such other forum. Sometimes the management makes 
employee-attitude survey, take grievance analysis and invite 
■employee participation in their meetings and discussions. 

These measures create an atmosphere of understanding 
and dependence and thus soothe the employer-employee 
relations. However, whatever may be the device employed, 
if the management is to maintain a good relation, they must 
be polite in their behaviour. Harsh language, by all means, 

. is to be avoided; similarly members should be entertained 
always with sympathetic, sincere and co-operative spirit, 
without in any way hampering personal gravity or prestige. 

Relation with Departments 

An organisation consists of various departments and as 
has already been mentioned, maintaining a good 
public relation is not the dut', of any particular 
department, combined and concerted action is necessary. 
This presupposes inter-departmental good relation. 
Moreover, none of the departments of an organisation is 
self-sufficient. Each department for its successful operation 
requires the cooparation of the other. The secretary's respon- 
sibiUty in this respect is however very grave. Tactful 
handling of inter-departmental matters, gentle behaviour, 
cool and quiet temper, a strong sense of self-respect and 
faithful devotion to duty, however, will go a long way in 
maintaining this relation. 
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Relation with External Members 

External members, to a corporation, mean suppliers, dealers, 
distributors, consumers etc. The suppliers are there from 
whom the goods, equipments, accessories etc. are purchased ; 
while distributors and dealers are the wholesalers, retailers, 
distribution agents etc. A peculiar relation exists between the 
organisation and its suppliers and dealers. Both of the latter 
group of persons depend for their profit on the organisation 
which in its turn, seeks their cooperation for its successful 
operation and profit. In a sense, therefore, they are partners. 
The suppliers and the dealers are the very life blood of a 
corporation and nothing can be more foolish for an organisation 
than to march contrary to their best interests. An effective 
programme in this respect include: (1) The training of the 
internal staff in their dealings with externals, (2) maintaining 
personal contact through interviews, meetings and visit to their 
works, plant and showrooms: (3) Communicating informa¬ 
tions through printed and visual methods e.g. periodicals, 
magazines, films, slides, exhibitions etc. and (4) rendering 
additional, complementary services and awards. 

A third kind of external member is the consumer who 
determines the nature and quality of the products, supply 
ignition to the organisation and is the main source of profit to 
the owners. They are the persons, therefore, whose interest 
must be looked at with immense care and a good relation with 
them is practically indispensable. Paul Garrett rightly says — 
‘The paramount need for all business—big and small alike—is 
to plan their course mindful that their existence is of the 
consumer, by the consumer and for the consumer.’* To achieve 
the above objective the prime necessity is to ascertain the 
consumer’s opinion through consumer research and consumer 
complaint analysis. The consumer research has revealed, in 
many cases that the consumers -are keen about knowing 
informations concerning the organisation. Measures should be 
taken to communicate these informations through: (a) a consumer 
relations department with specific duties of answering consumer 
querries, explaining corporation policies, objectives etc; 
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(b) occasional consumer-executive meetings and discussions; 

(c) inviting consumers to visit plants, works etc.; (d) Publica¬ 
tion of periodicals and hand books; (e) Television and radio 
broadcasting programme; (f) Exhibition and demonstrations 
(g) Motion pictures and slides (h) Library reference. Similarly 
the survey of consumer criticism and complaints about the 
organisation’s products, operational organs, and policies will 
reveal the shortcomings and the steps that should be taken to 
modify them as far as practicable. It must be remembered 
that the consumers judge an organisation mainly by the goods 
and serv ces that it provides. So utmost efforts should be made 
to produce goods of generally acceptable quality and style, to 
distribute and deliver them promptly at fairly moderate price 
and to extend liberal credit, fair adjustments and other 
services. 

The fourth type of external members is the community in 
general. These persons are not specifically related to organisa¬ 
tion as its supplier, dealer or consumer. Their relation is the 
relation that exists between members of the same society, living 
in the same area, enjoying similar rights and privileges and 
having common interests in social activities. Their interests, 
therefore, are more general than specific. They expect employ¬ 
ment opportunities at fair pay under good working conditions, 
proper educational facilities, and fair public utility and other 
social services. An organisation intending to have a well con¬ 
tented public should operate in the general interests of the 
Society. It will have to emerge as a good employment provider, 
a regular tax-payer and a benevolent contributor to local 
charitable and educational institutions. The organisation is also 
benefited largely in having a good community relation. Because, 
according to Cornfield, it gets : (1) an assured labour supply 

(2) better community life and improved morale of workers 

(3) better consumer sales opportunities (4) better civil services 
to the business (5) an additional source of new capital (6) a 
defence against a discriminatory local legislation (7) favourable 
local identity (8) better understanding of economic system and 
(9) prevention of misconception about the business. The 

13 
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following steps may be helpful for an organisation to maintain 
good community relations: 

(a) To train the employees in the art of impressing general 
public. This however largely depends on the employees’ 
personal satisfaction with their work, pay, working condition 
future prospect, etc. A good community relation presupposes 
a good employee relation. 

(b) To conduct community survey with particular reference 
to public liking, disliking, criticisms, opinion and suggestions in 
respect of organisation’s products, policies and preparations. 

(c) To administer and execute a detailed community 
relations programme giving due consideration to community 
survey report vis-a-vis policies and objectives of the 
organisation. 

(d) To communicate affairs of the organisation through: 
(1) radio broadcasting and newspaper advertising (2) regular 
and direct letters to men of education and to outstanding 
professional and businessmen, (3) meetings and discussions 
(4) exhibition and displays and (5) motion pictures and 
slides etc. 

(e) To contribute generally to local educational, religious, 
and charitable and health organisations. 


Relation with Inatittttions 

A good community relation necessitates fair dealings with 
educational and professional organisation. It is the educational 
institutions like schools, colleges etc. that supply trained and 
responsible management personnel, technicians and specialists 
to the business organisations. The general employees extend 
their manual and clerical services, while these technicians, specia¬ 
lists and managerial personnel frame policies, formulate ways 
and means for their execution and shoulder responsibilities of 
all kinds. Naturally, the business organisations depend to an 
appreciable extent on these institutions and a good relation 
with them is more or less indispensable. To maintmin this 
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.relation the organisation is to create a good understanding with 
the institutions through service plans and acquaintance 
with the members of the institutions. The initial approach in 
this behalf, consists in (a) determining their major problems 
that the organisation can solve, (b) ascertaining the attitude of 
the people towards the offer of assistance and (c) framing, in 
collaboration with the members of the institutions, an aid-to- 
educaiion programme. Finally, the educational relation 
activities should include, among others, the following: 
.(1) speeches and conferences by business executives in schools 
and colleges (2) inviting teachers and students to business 
meetings (3) snpplying magazines, periodicals, hand book and 
other business literature (4) making arrangement for exhibi¬ 
tions and industrial him show (5) organising educational tours 

(6) donations and subscriptions both in cash and in kind 

(7) giving opportunities for off-time employment to teachers 
and students (8) providing scholarship for both teachers and 
students (9) making arrangements for physical and mental 
recreation and (10) supplying teachers kits i.e. bibliography, 
test questions, outlines, suggestions, and work procedure, to 
teachers so that they can organise and conduct classes. 

Then, again, there are other kinds of institutions, as for 
example, Professional and Financial Associations. The former 
one’s main object is to protect the businesses of a country. 
They give publicity by “interpreting an industry to the public 
and educating the individual employees to consider the public 
hrst in establishing policies, producing products and acting in 
the public interest.” They are either vertical (i.e. taking 
interest in promoting a particular industry only) or Horizontal 
(i.e. representing a cross section of all industry.) The financial 
associations* main function is to finance the trade and industry 
of a country. They are Banks, Investment Corporation, 
Brokerage House, Insurance Companies etc. A business 
organisation is always in need of help and guidance of these 
various institutions. This necessitates good relation with them. 
Publicity of all kinds and personal contact are, perhaps, the 
best way to maintain such relation. 
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Questions 

1. What do you understand by “maintenance of' 

relation” 1 State briefly the importance and necessity 
for an organisation, to maintain relations with its 
internal and external members. pp.—>187*88' 

2. What procedure you will adopt to maintoin sweet 

relations with your employees ? pp.—^189-91 

3. Do you think that persons, not related to an organise- 

tion as its supplier, dealer or consumer, can add to or 
restrict its progress ? If so, how ? pp.—192-94 

4. Give an account of the measures to maintoin good 

relations with other Institutions. pp.—*194>9S' 



CHAPTER 10 •. MEETINGS 


Definition & Classification 

One swallow does not make a summer, nor does the presence 
■of one shareholder constitute a “Meeting” [ Re-Sanitary 
Carbon Company, W. N. (77) 223 ] A meeting may be defined 
as an assembly, either by previous notice or by mutual agree¬ 
ment, two or more persons, at a particular place of having a 
common object to discuss something. Thus, it is obvious that 
to constitute a meeting there must be at least two persons. 
There may be more than two persons but definitely not less 
than two. 

A few exceptions however have been found under the 
provisions of the Indian Companies Act, 1956 and under the 
ibllowing circumstances a single person can constitute a tneeting : 

(a) U/S. 167. when the Central Government calls or causes 
to call an Annual General Meeting of a company, it can direct 
that one member of the Co. present in person or by proxy will 
be deemed to constitute a meeting. 

(b) U/S. 186. when a meeting (other than A. G. Meeting) 
is held under the Court’s ( High Court or District Court) order 
a single member present in person or by proxy will be deemed 
to constitute a meeting. 

(c) U/S. 391. when a class of members or creditors consists 
of only one person ( East V. Bennett Bos.). 

(d) When the Articles provide for the delegation of 
authorities by directors to a committee and that committee 
consists of one person only, and 

(e) U/S. 174. when a meeting is adjourned for want of 
.quorum, the members present will be quorum in the adjourned 
meeting. So if only one person is present, strictly speaking, 
Jie will form quorum. 

It may be classified as (1) Meetings of Statutory Bodies 
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c.g. Legislative Assembly, University Senate, Municipal' 
„ Corporation, Local Boards etc. The purpose of meeting of' 
such public bodies is to perform public duties. (2) Meetings 
of Corporate Bodies e.g. Joint Stock Companies, 
Co-operative Societies etc. These organisations have their 
special Acts to govern them. (3) Meeting convened for some 
social or similar purposes without any legal necessity or 
obligation to convene them. Within this group come such 
unincorporated organisations as Literary, Religious, Charitable, 
Conunercial etc. Associations. (4) Public meetings. Thesd 
are convened for the furtherance or discussion of any matters 
of public concern and to raise public opinion. 

The meeting of a Joint Stock Company may again be 
classified as: (1) Statutory Meeting (2) Annual General 
Meeting (3) Extraordinary General Meeting (4) Class Meeting 
and (5) Board Meetings. The first three types of meetings are 
known as General Meetings where all those members who are 
entitled to vote can attend. Sections 165 to 174 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1956 deal with these meetings. 

(I) Statutory Meeting ; The first shareholders’ meeting of 
a Public limited company to be held within a period of not 
more than 6 months and not less than one month from the date 
at which the company is entitled to commence business is 
known as the Statutory Meeting. The main object of this 
meeting is to make shareholders acquaint with the afifairs of 
the company. They will know here details about the formation 
of the company, issue of shares, 'public subscription towards 
its share capital, types of properties acquired and about the 
receipts and payments of the company upto a date within 7 
days of the date of the Statutory Reports. Along with the 
notice the members must be supplied with, at least 21 days 
before the day of the meeting, a report (known as the statutory 
report) signed by at least two directors one of which must be 
managing director, if there be one, and certified by the auditors 
of the company. If default is made in holding the meeting as 
aforesaid the defaulting ofiScer may be fined upto Rs. 500 and 
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the Court may on an application by a shareholder, order for 
winding up of the company. ( S. 165 ). 

(2) Annual General Meeting: U/S 166 'of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1956, every company limited by shares must 
hold every year a general meeting of the shareholders. Xhe 
First Annual General Meeting is to be held within 18 months 
from the dale of incorporation of the company and all other 
subsequent annual meetings within 15 months of the last 
preceding annual meeting but, at the same time within 6 months 
after the expiry of the company’s financial year. [ S. 203 (10)]. 
The Registrar, however, may, on reasonable grounds allow an 
extention of time upto three months. But no extension is 
granted in case of First A. G. Meeting. The object of such 
annual meetings is to place before the shareholders the true 
financial position of the company. Most ordinary and stereo¬ 
typed business as laid down in die Articles, such as receiving 
directors’ and auditors’ report, considering the accounts, 
declaring dividends, fixing auditors’ remuneration and electing 
directors and auditors for the next year, are transacted there. 
To hold such a meeting at least 21 days’ notice is required. 
The A. G. Meeting must be held during business hours on 
working days and not on public holidays. The place of the 
meeting should be the registered office of the company or at 
least in the same town or village in which the registered office 
of the company is situated. If default is made in holding the 
meeting in accordance with the provisions of the Act a fine 
upto Rs. 5000/- may be imposed on each and every officer 
in default. 

(3) Extraordinary General Meeting: It is a meeting called 
by the Board of Directors for all speical and extraordinary 
matters which must be performed before the forthcoming 
annual general meeting or on requisition by member carrying 
at least one tenth of the total paid up capital. Thus for the 
purpose of removing a managing agent on the ground of fraud 
or breach of trust or negligence etc., any two directors can call 
a general meeting (S. 339). The notice of such meeting must be 
given at least 21 days (in case. Special Resolution is proposed, 
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28 days) before the meeting and must clearly state the object 
of the meeting. In case of requisition meeting the directors 
must proceed to call the meeting within 21 days from the date on 
which the requisition is deposited and hold the meeting within 
45 days from the date of the requisition. If default is made 
in holding the meeting as such, the requisitionists or a majority 
of them in value may themselves call the meeting within 3 
months from the deposit of the requisition. 

(4) Class Meetings: These are meetings of particular class 
of shareholder held chiefly with the object of bringing about 
some variation or change in their rights or privileges as laid 
down in the Articles. The articles usually mention the provi¬ 
sions for notice, quorum etc, of such meetings. Generally, the 
holders, holding three-fourth of the total share capital of that 
class, form quorum. (S. 391.) 

(5) Board Meetings: Sections 285 to 290 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1956, deal with the provisions for meetings of 
Board of Directors. U/S 285 the Board must meet at least once 
in every three calender months to discuss and decide upon the 
affairs of the company and to frame policies therefor. But not 
more than two months shall intervene between the last day of 
the calender month in which such meeting is held and the date of 
the next meeting. General routine business of such meetings 
are allotment of shares, making calls, passing of transfers, 
passing of accounts, declaring dividends, appointing officials etc. 
Following the provisions of the Companies Act, the directors 
themselves make rules and regulations as to how, when and 
where the meetings are to be called and how these will be 
conducted. The Secretary will follow these rules and regulations, 
known as 'Standing Orders*, and make arrangements accordingly. 
The notice of such meetings, however, should be given to every 
director present in the country, as otherwise the meetings will 
be invalid and the proceedings vitiated, even if the majority of 
the directors are present. [ Hanben V. Philips. (1883) 23 Ch. D. 
14.1 Every officer of the company whose duly it is to give 
notice of the meeting and who fails to give such a notice shall be 
punishable with a fine upto R$. 100/- 
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Among other types of company meetings mention may be 
made of Debentureholder’s meeting and Creditor’s meeting. 

(6) Debenture holder*s meeting: In essence, a debenture 
is a loan certificate. It may be defined as “an instrument 
executed by a company under its common seal acknowledging 
indebtedness to some person or persons to secure the sum 
advanced.” According to S. 2 (12) of the Indian Companies 
Act the term ‘debenture* includes debenture stock, bonds, and 
other securities of a company whether constituting a charge on 
the assets of the company or not. The Company at the time 
of issuing debentures usually make provisions for holding meet¬ 
ings of debentureholders to discuss matters affecting and relating 
to them, such as issue of fresh debentures, changes in the rate 
of interest or in the terms and conditions etc. The rules and 
regulations for convening, holding and conducting such meetings 
are generally imprinted on the back of the debentures, the impor¬ 
tant ones among them being rules relating to issue of notice, 
presence of quorum, adoption of resolutions etc. 

(7) Creditor*s meetings: These are generally held by a 
company at the time of (1) making compromise with the creditors 
of the company and (2) liquidation. Sections 391 to 393 lay 
down the rules for holding meetings for compromise with the 
creditors. The compromise scheme will be sanctioned by court 
only if at such a meeting three-fourth of the creditors in value^ 
present either in person or by proxy, so decide. Again, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the wishes of the creditors and contri¬ 
butors of the company, the total amount due to the creditors etc., 
a meeting of the company’s creditors and contributories is held 
at the time of liquidation. This meeting is known as the 
creditors and contributories meeting. 


Lawful and Unlawful meetings 

A lawful meeting is one which is not unlawful. An unlawful 
meeting may be defined as an assembly of five or more persons 
cither at an unlawful place or having a common unlawful object. 
Thus a meeting may be unlawful in two ways : (1) When it is 
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held in an unlawful place and (2) When its purpose is 
unlawful. 

The place of meeting may be private or public. A private 
place is a place owned and/or possessed by a private person. 
Naturally, before holding any meeting there, his permission,, 
either express or implied, must be obtained. If without any 
permission whatsoever any meeting is held, it amounts to 
trespass* and thus unlawful.. As regards Public place, the law 
is a bit different. Everyone has a right to meet in a public 
place. The question of trespass does not arise there. But here 
also circumstances do exist when meetings will be unlawful. 
Thus, if in any place e.g. public grounds, parks, maidans, etc., 
meeting is prohibited, meetings can not be held there. Any 
meeting in contravention of such prohibition will be unlawful. 
Then, there are the public streets. Streets are for passage; 
citizens may meet in in the streets and may stop to speak to 
each other. This is not unlawful. But meetings are not 
allowed in the streets. The reason behind this is that it will 
cause public obstruction. Thus the whole question of unlawful 
meeting in a public place depends on degree. Every moment 
we find people meeting at public places. In a sense those 
are also meetings. Bui they are not unlawful. But as soon 
as the number of members increases to such an extent as 
to cause unlawful obstruction to public right of thorough¬ 
fare the meeting becomes unlawful. 

A meeting may also become unlawful if its object is not 
lawful; thus when the object of the meeting is to resist the 
execution of any law, the meeting may become unlawful. 
S. 141 of the Indian Penal Code has laid down a number of 
circumstances when a meeting is to be called unlawful. The 
circumstances are as follows ; 

“An assembly of five or more persons is designated an 

1, ** Whoever enters into or upon property in the possession of another 
with intent to commit an ofTence or to intimidate, insult or annoy any person 
in pofsetsion of such property, or having lawfully entered into or upon suuh 
property, uniawfully remains there with intent thereby to intimidate, 
insult or annoy any such person, or with intent to commit an offence, i» 
laid to commit 'criminal trespass’.*’ (S. 441 I. p. G.) 
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'unlawful assembly* if the common object of the persons com¬ 
posing the assembly is: 

First— to overawe by criminal force, or show of criminal 
force, the Central or any State Government or 
Legislature or any public servant in the exercise 
of lawful power of such public servant: or 

Second—to resist the execution of any law, or of any legal 
process; or 

Third— to commit any mischief or criminal trespass or 
other offence; or 

Fourth—by means of criminal force or show of criminal 
force, to any person to take or to obtain possession 
of any properly or to deprive any person of the 
enjoyment of a right of way, or of the use of water 
or other incorporeal right of which he is in 
possession or enjoyment or to enforce any right 
or supposed right; or 

Fifth— by means of criminal force or show of criminal 
force, to compel any person to do what he is not 
legally bound to do or to omit to do what he is 
legally etitled to do. 

It will be evident from the above that in order to be un¬ 
lawful on the object ground three things are required: (a) 
assembly of five or more persons (note here that two persons 
are sufficient to constitute a meeting ; thus if the assembly is 
less than five pessons it will not be unlawful on this object 
ground) (b) these persons must have a common object and 
(c) that common object must be one or more of the objects 
specified in the said section 141 of the Indian Penal Code. 

Again, according to Metropolitan Police Guide, “a meeting 
may be unlawful from its nature if it amounts to an affray, or 
an unlawful assembly, or is a riot, or is prohibited by law or 
its being held in a prohibited place, such as one held to 

threaten Parliament.or in a park when prohibited.*’ Mr. 

Justice Russel observed that a meeting will be unlawful “if it 
may rcsonably be found that it will endanger the public peace’* 
or “from its general appearence and accompanying dreums- 
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tances it is calculated to excite terror alarm and consternation” 
(Reg. V. Vincent, 9 C. & P. 91). These definitions will give us 
a good idea about the nature and characteristics of an unlawful 
meetine. 

A^neeting which was not unlawful when assembled may 
subsequently become unlawful. Thus the conduct of the 
members may cause a breach of the peace and thus turn an 
otherwise lawful meeting to an unlawful one. Punishment for 
being a member of an unlawful assembly is imprisonment of 
either description for a period upto six months or fine or both. 

Expulsion of Members from Meetings 

Expulsion ofmembership and expulsion of members from a 
meeting are two distinct things. The former depends on the 
general constitution, rules and regulations of the Association 
regarding membership. The latter, on the other hand, is a subject 
under the disposal of the chairman in a particular meeting. The 
chairman has right to enforce order in a meeting and in doing so 
if he finds any member misbehaving he can forthwith order him to 
behave properly or to withdraw from the meeting. If the person 
misbehaving continues his misbehaviour after being ordered to 
withdraw, he can be rejected from the meeting by force. The 
Chairman in such circumstances may or may not take the sense 
of the meeting by moving a motion himself. But great care is 
to be taken in applying force. The force applied must not be 
more than what is necessary. If greater force is applied than 
what is actually necessary the chairman will be personally 
liable for injury. Another alternative in such circumstances 
is for the chairman to adjourn the meeting, provided of course, 
he is empowered to do so. 

Admisiioii of the Press 

Whether the press is to be invited in a public meeting 
or not depends to a great extent on the object of the 
meeting. The press, by itself, has got no rigjit to be 
present in a public meeting. It can come only on 
invitation from the conveners of the meeting. Generally press 
4s invited when the meeting is (1) demonstration or (2) to 
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4eal with matters of public interest and benefit. In both the 
above cases the press helps the conveners by giving quick and 
instantaneous publicity to the demonstration or information, 
as the cases may be, all over the country. In order to invite 
press in a public meeting the general custom is for the 
conveners to send in advance to the Editors concerned the 
notice of the meeting and an agenda thereof, requesting them 
to send their reporters. In case of meetings of local authori¬ 
ties, municipal bodies etc. the press has first got to acquire 
formal permission of the appropriate authorities. Such 
permission is entirely optional and discretionary. It has 
distinctly been made clear in Tenby V. Mason (1909) I ch. 
457, that a rate-payer or a newspaper reporter has no right to 
attend the meetings of a public body. Similarly corporate 
bodies have full discretion in deciding whether or not to admit 
press in their meetings. Usually the legislatures and other 
legally constituted bodies have their own Rules which empower 
the speaker or the Chairman to regulate the admission of the 
press as well as to exclude them when matters require consi¬ 
deration and decision to be taken in Camera. 

Privileges in Speeches 

In meetings various subjects are discussed and debated 
utK)n. Every member entitled to attend the meeting (except 
in case of proxy) has a right to speak on the subject. 
In such cases, members may make statements which 
are defamatory in their nature. To protect the members from 
this diflBculty, some meetings have been declared by law as 
privileged meetings. In Company meetings—meetings of share¬ 
holders and of directors may be said to be so privileged. The 
term privilege means '*an excuse or immunity conferred by law 
on statements or communications made on certain occasions called 
^privileged occasion". Any statement or remark however severe 
and defamatory may be, can be made by the members in such 
meetings, provided the statement is made in good faith and not 
out of malice and is in the general interest of the members. 
These meetings are known as privileged occasions and speeches 
made there as privileged speeches. If however, it is proved 
that the remark has been made with intent to abuse the occasion 
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or to inflict injury upon others, the remark is actionable in law. 
Thus it may be said that bonafide criticism in the common 
interest is permissible. 

Privileges are of two types ; (1) Absolute and (2) Qualified, 

(1) Absolute privilege: Where in the interest of the Sodety 
a person is morally bound to speak out his mind wholly and 
frankly without fear of consequence, law as the agent of the 
Sodety protects him. Thus he enjoys a privilege in respect of 
his speech. Most common examples of sueh privileges are 
speeches in Parliament, or in the Legislature, in State 
proceedings, Naval and Military proceedings and in Judicial 
proceedings. More particularly they may be classified as 
speeches—(a) by Judges, Advocates, Jurymen, witnesses or 
parties, in course of judicial proceedings. Reports by an 
official of the court e.g. Receiver, Police officer, etc. in the 
-course of such proceedings are similarly absolutely privileged. 

(b) by members of the Parliament within the four walls thereof 
and not outside, (not even in the lobbies or smoking room). 

(c) by ofiicers of States in State proceedings,—provided they 
are made in course of ofiSdal duty. More precisely these relate 
to reports of parliamentary proceedings. But newspaper 
reports of a judidal proceedings have only qualified privileges. 
However, the above privileges are known as Absolute privilege 
and no action lies against such speeches even if these are 
alleged to have been made knowingly, falsely and with express 
malice. [Stuart V. Bell (1891) Q. B. 341J. By its Articles 105 
and 194 the Constitution of India has also conferred this 
privilege. 

(2) Qualified Privilege—Pi. qualified privilege is a privilege 
qualified by absence of malice. That is to say, it will not be 
actionable in law only if the speaker acts in good faith without 
malicious intention. If malice is proved to the satisfaction of 
the court, the speaker is liable there for. Thus *mens rea* is 
the true criterion here. In order to claim qualified privilege 
it is to be proved that the statement has been made as “privi¬ 
leged communication” on “privileged occasion”. Privileged 
communication comprehends all cases of communications made 
bom fide in perfonnance of a duty or with a fisir and reasonable 
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purpose of protecting the interests of the party using the words”. 
(Somerville V. Hawkins ). A privileged occasion is one which 
is held in point of law to rebut the legal implication of malice 
which would otherwise be made from the utterance of untrue 
defamatory language. (Stuart V. Bell.) A qualified privilege 
arises in the following circumstances : 

(a) When it is made by way of defence. e.g. a reply 
to an attack made on one’s character or conduct: or a 
notice by a creditor to an auctioneer not to part with 
the debtor’s goods as the debtor was in insolvent 
circumstances. 

(b) When the person making the statement and the person 
to whom it is made are similarly interested. Such 
interest may exist as between fellow-servants, master 
and servant, customers of the same trader, fellow- 
traders, fellow-officers, solicitors and clients, principal 
and agent, members of the same family etc. [Hunt. V. 
G. N. Rly. (1891) 2B. B. 189.] Thus a black list 
circulated among members of an association of traders 
and containing names and addresses of persons un¬ 
worthy of credit is privileged. [Barr. V. M. Merchants* 
Association. (1912) S. C. 174]. 

(c) When the circumstances explicitly put a duty on the 
person to make the communication [Pullman V. Hill 
and Co. (1891) 1 Q. B. 524]. 

,(d) When the statement is made to a person in a public 
position for the purpose of the public benefit. Thus a 
complaint about a crime or misconduct of a public official 
will be privileged if made to the person or authority 
who has an immediate interest or dtuy in the matter. 
Similarly information to the police about crimes, warning 
the public about danger etc. are privileged. 

.(e) When fair and accurate reprortsare made in respect 
of proceedings in Parliament, Court of justice. Public 
meeting etc. 

v(f) Where a person, backed by a sense of duty, legal, social 
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or moral thinks that it is reasonably necessary for him 
to make a statement, believing that the same is true. 
The legal duty may arise under law or statute as in the 
case of a report issued in accordance with official duty 
e.g. when a councillor reports about a municipal 
servant. [Prem Narain V. Jagadamba Sahai (1925) 47 
All. 859). Instances of social or moral duty are answers 
to enquiries about servants, traders or customers, 
protection of another’s interest and public interest. 

The above privileges also extend over to certain kinds of 
Reports. (Vide Ch. 14). 

Adjournment and Poitponement 

(Adjournment of a meeting means dissolution of the meeting 
with a view to reconstitute it on some future date^ 
Generally speaking a meeting may be adjourned by a 
motion presented by a majority at any time during 
the course of proceedings. The chairman in such cases 
is bound to adjourn the meeting. But where the chairman is 
specially empowered as regards adjournment in some such 
language as “the chairman may with the consent of the meeting 
adjourn the meeting” the majority decision to adjourn is not 
binding upon him [Salisbury Gold Mining Co. V. Hawthorn 
(1897) App. case 268]. A Chairman, however, has no power to 
adjourn a meeting at his will and pleasure. Only in cases of 
grave and continued disorder that the chairman can, of his own 
accord, adjourn a meeting, and mostly in such circumstances for 
a short duration, say, an hour or so. Of course, when there is 
no quorum the meeting is automatically adjourned. The proce¬ 
dure for adjourning a meeting is to move a motion stating the 
cause for such adjournment. A motion for adjournment can 
be made in the following cases : (1) want of quorum (2) demand 
for poll (3) disorder and misbehaviour (4) if members demand 
(5) special right of members e.g. statutory rights of members in 
cases of statutory meeting. 

In case of a public meeting the chairman derives his authority 
from the meeting and as such he has to act according to tho 
majority. Thus if the business is not complete in one sitting,. 
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the chairman can adjourn the meeting with the consent of the 
mojority. Of course, though the chairman obtains his power 
from the meeting itself, the local custom, usage, or special re¬ 
gulation is always followed. However even when the adjourn' 
ment is solicited by the majority, in order to be valid, it must 
be bonafide and in the best interest of the meeting. [R. V. 
Wimbledon Local Board (1882) 8 Q. B. D. 459]. 

When a meeting is adjourned the date, time and place of the 
adjourned meeting is to be fixed. But such meeting, being a 
continuation of the original one, shall be dated as according to 
the date of the original meeting. This procedure is to be followed 
irrespective of the number of times for which the said meeting is 
adjourned. Generally the topics fixed and not discussed in the ori¬ 
ginal meeting is to be taken up in such adjourned meeting, ex¬ 
cepting only in case of Statutory meeting where new resolution, 
after proper notice, can be brought up for discussion. The ad¬ 
journed meeting does not require a quorum when the original 
meeting has been adjourned for want of quorum. Generally an 
adjourned meeting does not require a notice but when such ad¬ 
journment is for 10 days or more, due notice must be served. 
Moreover, the adjournment does not invalidate a proxy and the 
same is available at the adjourned meeting. 

If the chairman adjourns a meeting without the consent there¬ 
of, the meeting can elect a new chairman and proceed with the 
scheduled business. Similarly improper adjournment even if 
supported by majori'ty is not binding on the minority members 
who can, provided the quorum is present, carry on the business 
of the meeting [Clatesby V. Burnett (1916) 2ch. 325] A^n, the 
mere absence of a provision for adjournment in the Articles does 
not give rise to an inference that the power to adjourn is prohi¬ 
bited, for, the law gives the right to every meeting to adjourn 
itself provided the adjournment is for bonafide purposes. 
[Subramania V. United India Life Assurance (1928) Mad. 1215] 
Although discussions regarding the Articles are out of order in a 
shareholders’ meeting, yet such discussions do not vitiate the 
bonafides of the meeting because there is no difference between 
bonafides in fact and bonafides in law or constructive bonafides. 

14 
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An adjournment motion is out of order and should not be 
made—(1) When someone is speaking ; (2) When a motion to 
adjourn has been defeated and no other business has intervened 
(3) If a motion to fix the time and/or place of the next meeting 
is on the floor (4) If a vote on something else is being tallied 
and (5) While an answer is being given to a member's point of 
order, inquiry or privilege. 

Adjournment Sine die : an adjournment is said to be sine die 
if the next session is not held until three months or more have 
elapsed or no date has been set for the next session. 

Adjournment Cum die : when the next session of an adjourn¬ 
ed meeting is fixed to be held within three months, the adjourn¬ 
ment is said to be Cum die. 

{J*ostponement is different from an adjournment in this respect 
that while in adjournment the meeting is dissolved, in case.of 
postponement a few subject or subjects fixed for discussion are 
dropped for the time being. A postponed meeting is called an 
adjournment. The usual wordings for an adjournment and 
a postponement are as follows : 

Adjournment: “That the meeting be adjourned to.” 

{Postponement: “That further consideration of the motion be 
postponed until.) 





CHAPTER 11: MEETING PROCEDURES {1) 


(A) Notice: In relation to meetings the term ‘notice* may 
be defined as an unconditional instrument in writing, signed and 
executed by the proper authority, in conformity with the law or 
laws for the time being in force, stating the date, time, place and 
business of a proposed meeting and inviting the members at 
such meeting. In order that a meeting may take place proper 
notice to all members about the place, date and time must be 
given in due time, as otherwise the interested members will not 
have any scope to participate thereat. In certain cases of course, 
as for instance, members residing outside India or members not 
entitled to receive notice on account of being defaulters, notice 
is not required. Notice can well be given by advertisement. 
This may be mentioned here that accidental omissions to one or 
other or non-receipt of the notice ‘duly served* do not generally 
invalidate the resolutions passed at such meetings. But notice 
must be served to all members entitled, whether such member 
expresses his desire to attend the meeting or not. Non-serving 
of notice even to one who has previously announced his inability 
to attend, has the power to invalidate a meeting. In this con> 
nection we may mention the circumstances where notice may not 
be given to a director. (Board Meeting.) They are : 

(1) If a director is abroad and no explicit provision is there 
in this respect. (Halifax Sugar Co. V. Franklyn) 

(2) If rules and regulations fix meetings to be held at regular 
intervals. 

(3) If the directors meet only casually, they can arrange for 
a meeting without any proper notice (Barron V. Potter) 

It must also be remembered here that meetings can only be 
.convened by some specially created or elected and recognised 
authority vested with the said power. The Secretary*$ duty lies 
.(if he himself is not so empowered) in issuing the notice thereof. 
Thus Senate meetings are called by the Vice-chancellor, the State 
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Legislative Council and Assembly meetings by a Notification 
issued by the Governor of the State etc. A notice once given can 
not be withdrawn. If after the issue of the notice it is decided to- 
differ the date fixed, the proper course is to meet on the appoint¬ 
ed day and then adjourn to such future date. But in case of me¬ 
etings of unicorporated societies, if rules permit, the notice may 
be amended by a further notification. 

A valid notice must (1) be in writing : (2) mention the 
date, time and place of the meeting ; (3) contain the agenda 
(at least in brief); (4) give sufficient time to the members 
so that they can (a) adjust their works accordingly and can 
attend the meeting and (b) prepare themselves for the discus¬ 
sion ; (5) be absolute and not conditional except in special 
circumstances e.g. where Articles provide for such conditional 
notice ; (6) be in accordance with the law or laws in force; 
(7) be signed and dated by properly authorised persons, such, 
as. Secretary, Director or other officer and (8) where proxies 
are allowed, state explicitly, that members entitled to vote can 
appoint a proxy, and that the proxy need not be a member and 
(9) when in a general meeting some special business is to he 
done, it must specify the actual terms of the special resolution 
and also its intention to pass it as such. 

Usually corporate Bodies have their bye>laws which stipulate 
the minimum number of days before which notice is to be given. 
For example, under the provisions of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1956, for General and Statutory Meetings 21 days’ notice 
is necessary (S. 171), but for special Resolutions there must 
be 28 days’ notice (S. 190). Of course, shorter notices in 
Aimual General Meeting is allowed when all the members 
entitled to vote in such meeting so agree, and in other cases, if 
members, holding 95% of the total paid up capital, entitled to 
vote at such meetings give their consent. Public meetings are 
usually called by a body of prominent persons by issue of letters, 
hand-bills, circulars, notices, advertisement in the newspaper; 
posters, placards or by other suitable means. In actual practice, 
over and above the compliance with the graeral laws it is always- 
advisable to remind the members by telephone (if possible) ono 
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•or two days before the scheduled date of the meeting. This will 
-detect accidental omissions and also give a rough idea about the 
possible attendance in the meeting and thus facilitate necessary 
arrangements and avoid unnecessary wastage. Forms of certain 
notices are given in Ch. 15. 

(B) Agenda : The term "agenda’ means ‘things to be done’ 
and in relation to meetings etc., it may be defined as the list of 
business to be transacted at the meeting. We have seen that 
every notice must contain at least a miniature agenda. But at 
the meeting, if possible, every member should be furnished 
with a copy of the agenda. The meeting strictly follows this 
agenda and matters outside this agenda, if these are not inciden¬ 
tal questions arising out of the items in the agenda, cannot be 
discussed. Thus it requires a decent preparation. “A true 
agenda is so worded that the alteration of a few words to convert 
them into the past tense will form the minutes”. (Bucknall). 
It may be prepared on loose foolscap sheets with the items 
arranged methodically and in order of importance. The language 
used must be clear and unambiguous leaving no scope for con¬ 
fusion or misunderstanding. The Secretary must have a 
consultation with the Chairman before arranging the items. 
Each item should have sufficient blank space, preferably in the 
right hand margin to enable the members (particularly the 
Chairman) to take note of the proceedings. The Soaetary 
should however take notes in separate note-book (not on loose 
sheets in any case). These notes will help the Secretary in 
preparing the minutes. The agenda must also contain the date, 
place and time of the meeting. Every agenda has generally 
common items, viz., (1) Confirmation (approval ?) of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the last meeting and (2) date of the next meeting. 
In case of agenda of public meetings, of course, the last item is 
generally “miscellaneous” or “general business”. The agenda 
of each meeting must be preserved systematically. The file or 
the Book which preserves the agenda is known as the Agenda 
Book. 

There are two methods of drafting an agenda. In the first 
^case, only the subject headings of the matters to be discussed in 
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the meeting are enumerated e.g. (I) Confirmation of the minutes* 
of the last meeting (2) Finance (3) Dividend (4) Appointment 
of Solicitors etc. In the Second case the matters to be discussed 
in the meeting are stated not in form of subject heading but in 
form of “draft” minutes enabling the conversion thereof into 
regifiar minutes easier e.g. 

(1) Minutes —^The minutes of the Iasi Board meeting held 

on.19.to be read, approved and signed by the 

Chairman as correct. 

(2) Transfer of Shares —^Transfer of Shares nos.to. 

to be considered, passed and signed. 

(3) Next meeting—The date of the next meeting to be fixed 

on.instant, at.p. m. at. 

Thus it is obvious that the second type of drafting is advan¬ 
tageous and is prepared in meetings where the routine work is 
to be performed. But where the subjects to be discussed are 
controversial in nature, bearing the possibilities of a number of 
amendments the former type will be most suitable. The agenda 
of an Annual General Meeting is generally of the 2nd type, 
because the business transacted there are more less a matter of 
routine work. 

The arrangement of business in the agenda varies from 
meetings to meetings and from organisations to organisations. 
The Parliament and State Legislatures have the arrangement 
generally in the following order: (1) Bills to be introduced 
(2) Further considerations of Bills already introduced (3) 
Motions for presenting an address to the President of India 
or the Governor of the State, (4) Motions for the appointment 
of Committees and joint Committees (5) Other motions (6)^ 
Resolutions. 

The University Senate Meetings find their order of business 
in the following order (1) Election of the Chairman (2) Con¬ 
firming the minutes of the last meeting (3) Election of any 
official of the University (4) Affiliation of Colleges (5) Con¬ 
sideration of the Annual Financial Statement and/or Motions 
for Supplementary Grants (6) Any motion for a change in the 
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order of business (7) any other bnsiness or motion aue nonce 
in respect of which has been given. 

The arrangement in the order of Business of Municipal 
Corporation is as follows : (1) Confirmation of the minutes 
(2) Election by the Corporation (3) Interpellations (4) 
Petitions (5) Resolution of the Standing Committees (6) Lefters 
from the School Committee (7) Letter from the Commissioners 
(8) Letters from the Government (9) Reports of Committees 
and (10) Notices of motion. 

In the case of public meetings the organisers, in consultation 
with the expected Chairman, prepares the agenda, the contents 
of which usually are: (1) Election of the Chairman (2) 
Resolutions to be moved at the meeting (3) Votes of thanks 
to the Chairman, the Conveners and those who helped the 
Conveners making the meeting a success. Forms of some of 
the Agendas are given in Chapter 15. 

(C) Quorum: A ^quorum* is the minimum number of 
members required to be present in a meeting so as to give the 
transactions of the meeting a legal sanction. 

Every meeting must have a proper quorum. “The object 
of the quorum rules is to ensure that business which may be 
of first rate importance shall be done neither irregularly nor 
by too small a number of persons who might, moreover, abuse 
their powers. In the case of shareholders sometimes the number 
of shares as well as the holders themselves, count in the 
direction of quorum. So a specified number must, in this case, 
hold a certain amount of share capital of the company before 
the quorum is made.” (The chairman’s guide—Ward Lock 
Company.) Usually by laws set out the minimum number to 
constitute a quorum, and where it has not been defined in any 
such by-laws, the quorum is generally, and from the common 
sense point of view, a majority of the recorded members. Legal 
decisions however say otherwise. Thus in Sharp V. Dawts 
(1876) 2 Q. B. D., 26 C. A., it was held that where Articles 
laid down no quorum two persons entitled to vote were 
sufficient to constitute the valid mating. It is obvious there¬ 
fore that the term “meeting” itself limits the minimum number 
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for a quorum to two. A strange exception even to this interpre¬ 
tation has, however, been laid down in East V. Benet Bros. 
(1911) 1 ch. 163. According to the decision there, one share; 
holder, holding all the shares of a particular class can constitute 
a meeting, in the sense that a resolution signed by that single 
shareholder is a 'Resolution’ of the shareholders of that class 
and the requirements of a meeting of that class are satisfied. But 
in other cases, if, one member is present and even if he holds 
a number of proxies, the meeting will be invalid. (In re- 
Sanitary Carbon Co.) 

In the case of a Joint stock Company the Articles or the 
Directors may fix the quorum from time to time. In the absence 
of provisions in the Articles to this respect, i.e. where quorum 
is not defined in the Articles, S. 174 (I) of the Companies Act. 
1956 is to be followed. The section runs as follows : “Unless 
the Articles of the Company provide for a larger number, five 
members personally present in case of a public company and 
two members personally present in case of a private company, 
shall be the quorum for a meeting of the company.” In case 
of a Board Meeting however, S. 287 says that the quorum shall, 
be one-third of the total strength or two directors whichever is 
higher. Social club. Co-operative societies etc. specify the 
quorum in their rules and regulations. Similarly u/s 19 (2) of 
the Calcutta University Act, 1951, 35 members shall be the 
quorum for a Senate meeting. In the case of public meetings, 
however, the number of persons attending the meeting being 
unlimited there can never be any fixed number to form a 
quorum. Presence of a fairly large number of persons will be 
deemed to have formed a quorum. 

If within half an hour from the time appointed for holding 
a meeting of the company, a quorum is not present, the meeting 
if called upon by the requisition of member, shall stand 
dissolved. In any other case the meeting shall stand adjourned 
to the same day in the next week, at the same time and place 
or to such other day and at such other time and place as the 
Board may determine. If at the adjourned meeting also, a 
quorum is not present within half an hour from the time 
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appointed for holding the meeting, the members present shall 
be the quorum (S. 174.) The quorum must be present not only 
when the meeting begins but also throughout the meeting. If 
at any time during the continuance of the meeting, the quorum 
fails consequent upon any member or members leaving the 
meeting, the remaining agenda can not be taken up. Only 
informal discussions may take place. In the absence of a 
quorum, the chairman can do any of these three things: (1) 
Forthwith adjourn the meeting mentioning the date, time and 
place of the next meeting, or (2) Permit informal discussions 
or (3) Proceed with the business,—of course, with due consent 
of the members forming a quorum. In this connection it must 
be remembered that interested directors can not form part of 
the quorum, in a Board meeting. It is only the disinterested 
directors who are to be counted in a quorum. This rule of 
“disinterested quorum” is not applicable to General Meetings. 
Thus although an interested member is debarred from voting 
in a Board meeting, he can cast his vote on the same matter 
if it is taken in a General Meeting. 

(D) Minute—The dictionary meaning of the term ‘minute’ 
is a note to preserve the memory of anything. The transactions 
which take place in a meeting must be preserved for the purpose 
of future reference. The minute performs this function. In 
relation to meeting, therefore, minutes are nothing but full, true 
and accurate records in writing of the business transacted, 
decisions arrived at and resolutions adopted by the members in 
a meeting. It is not a verbatim record of the proceedings,— 
rather, a brief account of what is done. It only states that a 
meeting was held and that certain decisions were arrived thereat. 
It is a very important document. S. 193 of the Indian Com¬ 
panies* Act has made the preparation and proper maintenance of 
minutes obligatory. Generally minutes are prima facie evidence 
only i.e. they do not transpire that unrecorded events have not 
occured or that all recorded matters have actually taken place. 
But if Articles so provide and if the same is proved, it is as 
between the parties, a conclusive evidence of the proceedings 
without any further proof. [ Kerr V. John Mottram, Ltd. (1940) 
2. A. E. R. 639 ]. S. 193 of the Indian Companies Act, 1956, 
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requires every company to maintain a Minute Book containing 
the proceedings of the meetings. The minute of each meeting 
must contain (1) impartial, unambiguous and correct statement 
of the proceeding, (2) all appointments of officers made at the 
meeting (3) the names of directors present in case of a Board 
meeting and (4) the names of dissentient directors if any, in the 
case of each resolutions passed. A fine upto Rs. 50/- is 
prescribed in case of non-compliance with the above requirements. 
The company and its every officer in default may be held liable 
in such cases. 

The preparation of the minute is primarily the responsibility 
of the Secretary. It is his duty to take notes of the proceedings 
of the meeting, during its continuance, and there after within a 
resonable time draft the minute. He may draft ii in a tabular 
form or in a numbered series of paragraphs, but it should 
generally include; 

(1) The name of the Meeting ; 

(2) The place, date, and time of the meeting ; 

(3) The names of all in attendance, including the names 
of the presiding officer, the secretary, the auditor, the 
solicitor etc. 

(4) Serial number; 

(5) Appropriate subject heading or index of each minute. 
Headings should be very concise e.g. Accounts, 
Correspondence etc. 

(6) All statistical figures, amounts, dates etc. 

(7) All appointments of officers, their salaries etc. 

(8) Special transactions e.g. contractual and financial 

(9) The chairman’s signature and the date of verification' 
of the minutes. 

Hints on the writing up of Minutes: The writing up of 
minute is a very responsible work and is to be performed by 
the Secretary. The agenda helps him in preparing his notes. 
The numbered items in the agenda will appear in the note-book, 
successively by their repetitive numbers and save him much 
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trouble by dispensing with the necessity of describing the nature 
of the business each time. As a matter of principle loose-leaf 
or the agenda itself should not be used for note taking purposes. 
The notes should always be taken in a Note-Book specifically 
kept for this purpose. The advantages of maintaining a 
separate note-book are : (1) each set of notes will be comjftlete 
in itself, (2) the possibilities of future questioning about the 
exactness of the phraseology of the resolution, directions etc. are 
removed and (3) it serves other purposes e.g. specific directions 
as to be business replies in miniature form may be taken down 
in the note-book etc. 

While preparing the minute the Secretary should remember 
that he is writing neither a report nor a story, and as such should 
carefully avoid all sorts of superfiuous words. A few NOTS in 
this respect may be followed : (1) Don’t start with the words 
“Minutes of a meeting” etc., as it is superfluous (2) Don’t'write 
the name of the company as it is clearly appears in other con¬ 
spicuous places of the note-book (3) Don’t insert names of the 
proposers, seconders or the number of votes for and against a 
motion (4) Don’t express literary skill at the cost of preciseness. 
The minute is generally recorded in a foolscap paper with 
sufficient margin, usually 1to 2" inches, on the left, headed 
with the number, date and nature (Board or shareholder) of the 
meeting. The heading may be in capital letters and may be 
underlined. To facilitate quick reference each subject is to be 
introduced by proper title e.g. Finance, Correspondence, Furni¬ 
ture, Loan to Bose Bros. etc. Dates and figures should be given 
in the minutes whenever and wherever practicable. Thus number 
of the meeting, number of shares dealt with, sums of money, 
dates of letters and other documents, rates of interest, statements- 
of measurements, quantities etc., should be inserted in figures. 
Then follows the actual narration. The narration is to state 
what actually occured and is to conclude with the actual 
resolution. In recording the resolution the procedure is to 
obtain from the chairman the piece of paper containing the same 
and them copying it into the minutes. As regards formal 
resolutions, the Secretary is to draft the same and in such cases 
great care, skill and knowledge is required. In cases of resolutions 
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involving intricate questions of law, legal assistants* help may 
be obtained. If reference is made to letters, reports etc., the 
date, no. etc., thereof must be clearly stated. To secure detail 
particulars not included in the agenda or in the notes taken at 
the meeting, the Secretary may have to refer to other officials 
and even to managing director. But he should do it. He must 
make the minute complete. 

The next thing required is the verification and approval of 
the minute which is always done in the next meeting by the 
chairman of the same. The procedure of confirmation of 
minutes is very simple. The chairman asks the Secretary to 
read the minutes of the earlier meeting and thereafter he 
proceeds to confirm the same by saying *‘Are there any 
corrections ? If not, 1 shall take it that the minutes are correct 
and that I may sign them by way of confirmation.” If there 
is no objection, the chairman puts his signature and the minute 
is confirmed. 

/ 

A question may arise here,—“can a minute be confirmed ?** 
Strictly speaking the term ‘confirmed’ can not be used in a 
minute. The term ‘confirm’ carries a sense of establishing a 
thing more accurately, more firmly ; but a chairman cannot and 
•does not establish more firmly a minute. On this point Chief 
Justice Campbell observed in Reg. V. Mayor of York as follows : 

“.that word (confirm) sometimes means merely 

^verify’; it is commonly used in the sense at the meetings of 
public bodies who confirm the minutes of their last meetings, 
not meaning thereby that they declare them accurate. The 
word confirm merely means “found to be accurate”. So the 
resolution on confirmation should state that—“the minutes of 
the meeting held on (etc.), were read and signed as a correct 
record and not read and confirmed.*^ (Head) 

Alteration in minutes: Minutes can not be altered. 
Although, in certain cases e.g. confirmation of minutes, we 
find that (when any objections raised in reply to chairman’s 
question “Are there any corrections ?”) minutes are altered 
and the chairman signs the minute after putting his initials in 
the altered portion, such alteration is allowed only in cases of 
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derical errors. The minute that incorrectly or inadequately 
records any proceeding or resolution can be altered, only before 
the minutes are signed by the chairman (the alterations being 
initialed), but the business to which the. minute relates can not 
be reopened. No resolution passed at a meeting caq be' 
deleted or cancelled. The meeting is simply to assess whether 
or not the written record is a correct account of the meeting 
to which it refers. The procedure in cases of inaccumcies is 
to rule out and not to erase the incorrect words and to substitute 
the correct ones. If some irregularities are found after the 
minute has been signed, secretary or the chairman cannot 
score it out and correa. The best course open is to pass a 
subsequent resolution mentioning the inaccuracy of the minute 
of the date. In cases of errors in the Minute Book, pages 
should never be torn, only a line is to be drawn to cancel it. 
Similarly if at a subsequent meeting it is decided not to pursue 
the course of action decided in an earlier meeting a rescinding 
resolution is to be passed letting the earlier resolutions keep as 
they were. In this connection attention may be called to the 
remarks of Lord Esher, M. R., in the case of In re Cawley & 
Co. (1889) 42 Ch. D. 226 : “something happened with regard 
to that resolution which I cannot help thinking was most 
dangerously irregular, for the secretary, either in consequence 
of some supposed power vested in him or of some idea of his 
own, sometime afterwards inserted in the minutes 
of the meeting of the 18th, certain dates as the dates of the 
calls. In my opinion that was the most dangerous thing that 
could well be done. Minutes of Board Meetings are kept in 
order that the shareholders of the company may know exactly 
what their directors have been doing, why it was done and 
when it was done; and any shareholder, looking at these 
minutes as they now stand, would suppose the dates were agreed 
upon at the meeting and were then filled in, whereas in truth, 
no dates were agreed upon by the directors at all. The dates 
formed no part of the resolution, and yet here is the entry 
made as if they formed part of the resolution then passed. I 
trust I shall never again see or hear of the Secretary of a 
Company, whether under superior directions or otherwise. 
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altering minutes of meetings, either by striking out anything 
or adding anything. The proper mode of fixing the dates 
would have been by resolution and then entering that resolution 
on the minutes.” (BucknaU) 

Methods: Two methods of recording minutes are in use. 
In the former i.e. Minutes are Resolutions, only the final 
resolution is recorded without any reference to the discussion, 
voting etc. on the resolutions. It generally starts with the 
word,—"Resolved” e.g. 

Resolved : That Mr. Kumares Ghose be, and is hereby 
re>elected director of the Company. 

In the second case i.e. Minutes of Narration, the method is 
generally narrative one. Here over and above the final resolu¬ 
tion, discussions, voting etc., thereon are also recorded e.g. 

A letter from Mr. Samares Dutta Gupta, chief Accountant 
of the Company, dated the 17ih August, 1956, tendering his 
resignation owing to ill-health was read and it was—Resolved 
that the resignation of Mr. Samares Dutta Gupta be accepted 
as and from... 1956 and that an expression of deep regret be 
sent to Mr. Dutta Gupta. 

Minutes vs. Reports, The distinction between minutes and 
reports is not one bf kind but of mere degree. It has aptly 
been said that minutes “are more analogous to a telegram than 
to a letter, to a pre'cis than to a narrative.” Every minute 
generally starts with the word “Resolved” and concludes with 
what has actually been done in the meeting. It has nothing 
to do as to what has been said or debated upon. Only in 
cases of minutes of narration some introduction are adhered 
to, but not detail. Reports on the other hand give a historical 
accounts of the things said, arguments for and against and last 
of all, the things done. Thus while reports are detailed 
descriptions, minutes are brief but factual records. A common 
illustration will clarify the distinction : 

Minute: Resolved that an applications for loan of 
Rs. 200,000 lakhs be made to the Central Govern¬ 
ment for .the purpose of automatising the spinning 
and weaving section of the company. 
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Report: Mr. X proposed and Mr. Y seconded that an 
application be made to the Government fora 
loan of Rs. 100,000 for the purpose of introdno- 
ing automatic operation in the spinning depart¬ 
ment. An amendment was moved by Mr. Si and 
seconded by Mr. R. that the amount of the loan 
be increased to Rs. 200,000 so as to include the 
Weaving department too into the scheme. The 
amendment was carried Nem Diss. (without 
dissent.) 

Forms of some specimen minutes are given in ch. 15. 
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Motion: A 'motion is a proposition or proposal made before 
the meeting for discussion and decision. After such discussion 
when the motion is passed or carried with or without amend¬ 
ment, it is known as a Resolution. The requisites of motion 
are : (1) It must be in writing ; (2) It must be duly signed by 
the proposer and seconded by another ; (3) It must be within 
the scope of the notice and within the powers of the meeting 
to carry out (4) It should always begin with the word “that” ; 
(5) It should always be affirmative in form and drafted in 
such a way as to be capable of expressing a decision : (6) It 
must not contain arguments, inferences, ironical expressions, 
defamatory statements and must not refer to the character or 
conduct of members except in their public or official capacity : 
(7) It must not be irrelevant to the business of the meeting 
and (8) It must be handed over to the chairman except 
where it is spedhcally stated to be deposited to the Secretaiy 
within a stipulated date before the meeting. 

Though the above characteristics are some of the most 
important requisites of a motion, in actual practice, many of 
them are dispensed with. Thus though a motion requires to be 
made in writing, oral motions are also accepted. Of course, 
here also name of the mover, date and terms of the motion etc. 
are to be handed over to the chairman in writing. Then again 
though motions are generally affirmative, negative motions are 
not uncommon in use e.g.: (1) that the question be not 
now put; (2) that the letter be not recorded (3) that this 
meeting has no confidence in.” 

Motions are of two types: (1) Primary—lt is a motion 
which if passed “commits the meeting to doing something or 
saying something. It has three characteristics : (a) it is not 
dependent on any other motion (b) it commits the organisation 
to some action or attitude and (3) it has implications beyond 
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the conduct of this meeting. Examples of primaiy motions 
are : I move that Bye-kws be amended to hold A.G. Meeting 
from June to May or I move that the Government be 
approached for a grant in aid for Rs.etc. 

(2) Secondary: These are motions which are supplementary 
or subsidiary to a primary motion e.g. amendment motion, 
motion to adjourn, postpone or recess etc. 

From the point of view of serving of notice motions are 
again of two types : (1) Those requiring previous notice and 
(2) those which do not require previous notice. In motions 
of former type, notice is deposited with the Secretary within 
a stipulated period before the meeting. The relative priority 
of motions is however determined by ballot. The Standing 
Orders of the Indian Parliament and State Legislatures require 
such deposition to the Secretary concerned at least twelve clear 
days before the date of the session. The Secretary prepares 
therefrom a numbered list and fixes the relative precedence of 
ballot. The second type of motions which do not require 
previous notice, arise suddenly during, before or after the 
discussion. They are : 

(1) Non-controversial clerical or typographical error recti¬ 
fying motion; 

(2) Complimentaty or condolence motions : 

(3) Motions for appointing chairman ; 

(4) Motion requiring the reading of or answering to any 
document; 

(5) Motion requiring a change in the order of business ; 

(6) Dilatory or formal motions ; 

(7) Motion requiring dissolution of the meeting ; 

(8) The Guillotine motion i.e. motion for closure by 
compartments; 

(9) “A motion of an urgent character, or any matter not 
specified in the notice of the meeting which can be brought 
forward only with the consent of two-third or three-fourth of 
the number of members present according to the Rules of 
Procedure of the Institution concerned** (Nadkami). 

15 
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(10) “A motion or an amendment for recording the decision 
of the meeting on a communication which has been duly 
included in ihe notice of the meeting or supplementary 
agenda, such as giving approval or sanction to a proposal or 
referring to a committee or an executive authority for 
consideration and report.” ^ 

Motion is usually moved by the proposer and in case of all 
Corporate Bodies, the Chairman moves all propositions to be 
moved on behalf of the Managing Committee or the Board of 
Directors. While mot'ing the motion the Chairman gives all 
the arguments in support of the same and when he is against 
the propositions, the usual practice is to call in another member 
for moving it. After a proposition has been moved, it is to be 
seconded. But company meetings do not, in practice, require 
seconding of motions. “A proposition put by the Chairman 
himself from the chair without having been proposed by anybody 
need not be seconded”. [Re. Horbury Bridge Coal Co. (1878) 
11 Ch. D. 109, 115]. A motion once proposed cannot be with¬ 
drawn. Only in exceptional cases, withdrawal is permissible 
provided full consent of the whole meeting is obtained. 

Interruptions: Introduction of the motion is followed by 
discussion and debate thereon. During discussion the original 
motion may be altered. The interruptions which generally take 
place are three in number, viz., (A) Amendment (B) Formal or 
Dilatory Motions and (Q Points of Order. 


(A) Amendment 

Amendment means alteration or modihcation by omission, 
'addition or insertion of certain word or words from or in the 
original motion. It is never a complete negation of the original 
motion. It cannot also introduce entirely new considerations. 
It only modifies or trims or suggests a partial change in the 
original motion. When an amendent is moved such amendment 
is considered first, voted upon and then if carried, the amended 
motion is to be discussed. In case of several amendments the 
chairmain puts them in a definite order to the meeting. Agaiii 
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there may be amendment of amendments. The procedure is 
however the same. The chairman has the power, of course, to 
accept or reject an amendment. He can reject it, if it is immaterial 
or is beyond the scope of the notice. ‘'Amendments to an 
original motion are sometimes a source of trouble to a chairman 
because of their number or complexity or both. If a chairman 
is uncertain whether an amendment is in order, he should allow 
it to be moved, otherwise he may put in a jeopardy the original 
motion. It has been established at law that failure to admit a 
proper amendment may nullify a resolution resulting from the 
original motion. A chairman sometimes refuses an amendment 
on the ground that it has not been seconded, but unless standing 
orders exist which expressly state that there must be a seconder 
to an amendment, he has no alternative but to allow the amend¬ 
ment to be put. Of course, the fact that there is no seconder 
indicates that it is unlikely to command support, and is therefore, 
the more likely to be loss” (Marshall). 

The fundamental object of an amendment is to improve the 
original motion, it can also be introduced ‘to effect such an 
alteration in a question as will obtain the support of those who, 
without such alteration, must either vote against it or abstain 
from voting thereon*; for example. 

If members are not satisfied with the Annual Report and the 
statement of Accounts etc. they can reject the Report and the 
Accounts by refusing to pass the motion. In such a case an 

. amendment should be moved in the following form : 

• 

“That the Report and the Accounts be received but not 
adopted.” If however the members desire that a portion of the 
Report should be rejected, the amendment should * be as 
follows .-—“That the Report and the Accounts be received and 

adopted except.** (insert the exception). If the members 

■ desire to appoint a Committee of Inspection, the following 
paragraph may be added to the amendment: ‘'That a 

^mmittee consisting of Messi;^.(Members of the Society) be 

and is hereby appointed to investigate the affairs of the Society 
.and to submit a report within one month from this date as to the 
results of thdr investigations. That this meeting be adjourned 
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to.day, the.at...p.m. with a view to receiving the report.- 

That the Managing Committee be requested to give the 
Inspection Committ^ all the facilities required by it to carry 
out the inspection."’ 

Such amendments satisfy the essential conditions that amend¬ 
ments must be germane to the subject matter of the proposition 
and they must not be in substance a direct negative of the pro¬ 
position. It is'competent by the amendment of the chairman’s 
proposition for the meeting to appoint what would in effect be 
an informal committee of inspection because the Committee if 
so appointed would not have the powers which were conferred 
on a Committee appointed as contemplated by S. 142, 
Companies Act. or as conferred on Government Inspectors of 
Companies.” [ Nadkami—Manual of meetings, T. H. Vakil 
V. Bombay Presidency Radio Club. Ltd. A. I. R. 32 (1945) 
Bombay, 475 ] 

No ainendment can be moved which goes beyond the notice 
convening the meeting or, in the case of an ordinary meeting, 
beyond the scope of the ordinary business which by the articles 
may be transacted thereat without special notice. Thus in the 
case of an ordinary meeting, where a motion is submitted that 
the report and accounts be received and adopted an amendment 
that the directors be removed from office, or that the articles be^ 
altered, would be irregular ; but an amendment to the effect that 
the accounts and balance sheet be received but not adopted and 
that a committee of share-holders be appointed to look into them 
and report would be competent” (Palmer) 

Where the Chairman of a general meeting of a company 
improperly rules out a proposed amendment of a substantive 
motion before the meeting and refuses to put the amendment 
to the meeting, subsequent proceedings of the meeting 
relating to that particular motion are invalidated. 

Amendments cannot be put forward after the dose of the 
voting or after other amendments or the original motion has 
been put to a meeting. Similarly once an amendment is put to 
discussion, without the consent of the meeting the same can 
not be withdraw. Any member can move an amendment 
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provided he has not already spoken on the motion. But 
thereafter every one is entitled to speak on the amendment. 
The mover of the amendment has, however, no right of reply 
.in a discussion. As an amendment can be moved at any 
stage in a speech, previous notice is generally unnecessary. But 
in certain cases it is necessary e.g. for amendments on Bills in a 
Legislature, to Budget Estimates of Income and Expenditure by 
.a Statutory Body, to Bye-laws of a Corporate Body etc. If the 
proposer wishes to effect a radical alteration in the motion, he 

cannot do so by an amendment, the best course open to him is 

to introduce another separate motion. “Unless the regulations 
otherwise provide, an amendment need not be seconded”. 

Non-amendable motions: There are certain motions in 
•respect of which no amendment c&tl be moved. They are : 

(1) to lay on the table: This motion is put forward so as 
to postpone the consideration of another matter with a view 
to (a) discuss some more important matter or (b) avoid a 
temper-trying, embarrassing or violent continuation of debate. 
(Form : I move, we lay this on the table) 

(2) to reconsider: “It is moved when the mover believes 
(a) that action taken was hasty or impulsive and reconsi- 
'deration may reverse the decision or (b) that the group at 
that meeting was unrepresentative and that a larger group of 
.body would not have taken such a decision. (Form : I move 
that we now/at the next session reconsider our action with 
respect to Mr. X). 

(3) to take from the table: This is moved with a view to 
clear an already tabled matter. (Form : 1 move that we take 
from the table the matfbr of Mr. X.) 

(4) to adjourn (5) to amend an amendment 

(6) to close debate. 

mt of order amendments : 

The following amendments are considered out of order: 

(I) “An amendment which refers to the conduct of a person 
whose conduct cannot be discussed except upon a substantive 
anotion; 
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(2) An amendment which is substantially the same as a 
proposition upon which the House has already expressed an 
opinion during the session ; 

(3) Which deals with a subject matter of a motion of 
which notice has been given ; 

(4) Which is at variance with or inconsistent with words 
which it has already been decided shall stand part of or inserted 
in the motion ; 

(5) Which is so worded that, if carried, it would make the- 
motion to which it is moved unintelligible or ungrammatical; 

(6) Which is merely an expanded negative.” (Davidson) 

(B) Fermal or Dilatory motioiis 

The second kind of interruptions are formal or dilatory 
motions. They are moved with a view to (1) adjourn the 
meeting, or (2) adjourn the debate on a motion, or (3) withdraw 
an item from the agenda or (4) apply closure to the motion and 
(5) to postpone consideration of the subject. 

1. Motion to adjourn a meeting: It may be moved either 
at the very beginning of the meetings or during its continuance 
but before or after a speech or discussion on a particular subject 
or at any other suitable time in order to bring to a close a 
meeting whose continuance is undesirable due to (a) long 
continuance or (b) unhealthy development at the meeting or 
(c) happenings outside the meeting but having reflections 
thereon. 

Form of Motion: —I move “That this meeting be now 

adjourned”, or “That the business- 
of the meeting b» adjourned to. 

(insert date and time ) 

2. Adjournment of Debate or Discussion: It is moved when' 
it is desired to stop further discussion on a particular subject 
and give memlwrs opportunity to think over the subject or tO’ 
gather more information relating thereto. 

Form of Motion: I move “That this discussion be? 

adjourned to.” 
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3. The Closure or the Gag: When a particular motion or 
amendment has been sufficiently discussed and it appears to a 
member that the mind of the meeting has already been prepared 
and that further discussion will be sheer waste of time, he can 
propose “That the question be now put”. This is known as 
the Closure or the Gag. The method limits debate ^pd 
accelerates business. The duty of the chairman in such cases 
will be to put the proposition, provided it is already seconded, 
to vote and decide the matter according to the sense of the 
meeting. 

Sometimes the House of Commons adopt two other types 
of Closures, viz.—“The Guillotine” and “The Kangaroo”. The 
Guillotine means closure by compartments i.e. specific time is 
allotted on different parts of a bill. On the completion of that 
period the Guillotine falls on the discussion, whether concluded 
or not, stopping further discussion thereon and that portion 
of the bill is put to vote. In cases of closure by Kangaroo the 
Chairman, confronted with the difiiculty of dealing with a 
number of amendments on the motion, jumps from one 
amendment to another (in order of importance ) omitting in¬ 
tervening ones and selects those that should be discussed. In 
doing so, he chooses those ones representing the view points of 
different sections of the meeting. 


Form of Motions 

(a) Ordinary Closure: 1 move “That the question be 

now put”. 

(b) Guillotine: I move “That discussion on.be limited 

to.” 

(c) Kangaroo : I move “That discussion on.be allowed 

to make a selection of the amendments.” 

4. Postponment of Consideration of the Subject: Sometimes 
while discussion continues on a particular motion members feel 
that the available informations are not sufficient to come to a 
decision. In such cases in order to gather further informations 
a motion may be moved in the following form : 
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Form of Motion: *'That consideration of this subject 

be postponed.** 

Similarly, when the subject for discussion is a Report or 
Recommendation by a Committee appointed for the specific 
purpose, the meeting may send it back to the Committee for 
further consideration and the motion therefor will be as such : 

Form of motion : I move “that this recommendation be 
referred back to the Committee. 

5. The Previous question: It is a motion designed to get 
rid of a proposition which is considered by a large niunber of 
members at the meeting as inconvenient, undesirable or unwise 
or the discusssion which is unlikely to yield good result. To be 
short, it is a device to shelve the original motion. When the 
original motion and not an amendment thereto^ is under discus- 
sion, any member who has not spoken on the motion^ can move 
“The Previous question” i.e. “That the question be not now 
put”, whereupon, if duly seconded, the chairman is to put the 
motion to the meeting. Thk motion takes precedence over all 
amendments and can be superseded only by a motion to adjourn 
the meeting. Amendment to ‘previous question* is not allowed. 
When the ‘Previous question* is carried, the original motion is 
wiped out and no further reference should be made to it. But 
if it fails, the original motion is put to vote at once without any 
further discussion thereon. 

(C) Points of Order 

The third kind of interruption is a point of order which may 
be defined as a question raised as to the regularity of any part 
of the proceedings of a motion. The fundamental duty of the 
Chairman is to conduct the meeting smoothly, lawfully and 
peacefully avoiding all eons of irregularities, errors in procedure 
and infringement of the Standing Orders. But if any departure 
from the above principle is found any member can interrupt the 
discussion by addressing the chair in the following way: “Mr. 
Chairman, on a point of order may 1 draw your attention to 
.** When addressed in this way the chairman must invest!* 
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£ate about the justification of the statement and ^ve his niUng. 
He may invite views on the point of order raised, but is not 
bound thereby. If legal advice is required he can postpone his 
ruling till such opinion is obtained. For ail practical purposes 
his ruling fs final. It can only be challenged by a member in a 
subsequent meeting by a subsequent motion after giving due 
notice in writing. If however, he does not exercise his proper 
authority and then if he fails to accede to the request, either an 
adjournment motion in the usual form or a no-confidence motion 
against the chairman ( “That this meeting has no-confidence in 
the chairman**) may be moved. When the chairman is removed 
(provided the no-confidence motion is carried ), the meeting may 
continue by electing a new chairman. 

A point of order may be raised on the following subject: 

(1) Quorum: If at any time during its continuance a 

meeting is without due quorum, a member 
can raise the point of order. 

(2) Motion : If the motion is not properly proposed or 

seconded or if the language used is 
ambiguous or ill-framed or if the motion 
is beyond the scope of the notice or if it 
infringes any of the standing orders, a point 
of order may be raised before the motion is 
put to the meeting. Thus a resolution can 
never be a subject to point of order. Again 
if the motion is not properly seconded, it 
tantamounts to “No question before the 
meeting** and is liable to an order being 
raised. 

(3) Use of Language: The general rules of debate require 

a member to be courteous, polite and not foul 
mouthed. But if any member acts otherwise 
and does use offensive, rude, objectionable or 
defamatory language, every member can 
object to that and is free to draw the atten¬ 
tion, of the chairman. 
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(4) Miscellaneous Irregularities: “A chairman must take 
action to stop ‘asides’ ti.e. whispers) cons¬ 
tantly being uttered, the use of frivolous 
remarks which lower the tone of discussion, 
whispered conversations between small groups 
• throughout a meeting, or any other irregulari¬ 

ties which infringe any standing order or the 
decent conduct of a meeting”. (Marshall) 
Failure to comply with the above rule em¬ 
powers a member to raise a point of order. 

An example of a point of order is given here for readers’^ 
appreciation : 

(Mr. Chatterjee is lecturing on a matter) 

Bose —I rise to a point of order. 

Chairman —Pardon, Mr. Chatterjee. I am to dispose, of Mr- 
Bose’s point first. Yes, Mr. Bose, what is 
your point, please ? 

Bose—\ think, there is a motion to lay this matter on the 
table. Mr. Chatterjee is discussing it. So 
far as 1 understand a motion to lay on the 
table is not debatable, 

Chairman -—The point is pretty well known. I am 
afraid, Mr. Chatterjee, we will have to 
suspend all debate, and vote at once on this 
matter of laying the motion on the table. 


Resolution: 

Cyi^hen the motion is finally discussed and debated 
it is put to vote and when carried it forms a Resolution^ 
“A resolution may be defined as the embodiment or expression 
of the opinion or decision of a meeting.” Resolutions are of 
two types: (1) Ordinary and (2) Special. An ordinary 
resolution is that one which requires the sanction of a simple 
majority of members present in person or by proxy at a general 
meeting duly convened. The ordinary routine works e.g. 
passing of Accounts, declaring of dividends, appointment and 
retirement of Directors etc. are passed by such resolutions. 
\a Special Besolution on the other hand, deals with special and 
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important transactions and as such requires the approval of 
a specified number or proportion of votes cast or recorded.^ 
U/S 189 (2) of the Indian Companies Act, 1956 a resolution 
shall be a speeial resolution vkfhen—(a) the intention to propose 
the solution as a special resolution has been duly specified in 
the notice calling the general meeting or other intimation given 
to the members of the resolution ; (b) due notice has been given 
and (c) the votes cast in favour of the resolution (whether on 
a show of hands or on a poll ) by members present in person 
or by proxy are not less than three times the votes cast against 
the resolution. A special resolution when passed must be 
filed with the Registrar within 15 days from the date of passing 
of such resolution. A form for so filing may be appended : 

Special Resolution/Resolutions 
of the 

.Co., Ltd. 

Date of despatch of notice specifying. 

the intention to propose the. resolution as a. 

special Resolution/Resolutions Filing Fee Rs. 3/- 

Passed.196. 

■ 

Name of company.Presented for filing by.. 

To The Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

At a general meeting of the members of the said Company 

duly convened and held at.in the town of..on 

the.....day of..19, the following Sf^cial 

Resolution.was duly passed. 

Resolved “that.” 

Dated. S/-. 

Designation. 

A few cases requiring special Resolution : 

(1) Alteration in the provisions of the memorandum so as 
to change the place of its registered office from one 
State to another or with respect to the objects of the 
Company ( S. 16, 17 ) 

(2) Change of name of a Company (S. 21 ) or of a 
Charitable Company ( S. 25 ) 
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(3) Alteration of Articles of Association ( S. 31 ) 

(4) Determine that any uncalled capital shall remain 
reserved for the purpose of being used only in (»se of 
winding up (S. 99 ) 

(5) Reduction of Share Capital ( S. 100 ) 

(6) Change of Registered office from one place to another 
(S. 146) 

<7) Payment of interest out of Capital ( S. 208 ) 

i8) Investigation of Comi^iny’s affairs ( S. 237 ) 

(9) Appointment of persons connected with managing 
agents as Directors ( S. 261 ) 

<10) Remuneration of Directors ( S. 309 ) 

<11) Holding of office of Profit by directors ( S. 314 ) 

<12) Making liability of directors unlimited ( S. 323 ) 

<13) Removal of managing agent for gross negligence or 
mismanagement ( S. 338 ) 

(14) Payment of additional remuneration to the managing 
Agent ( S. 352 ) 

<15) Appointment of managing agent or his associate as 
selling or buying agents outside India (Ss. 356, 358 ) 

<16) Terms of Contract between managing agent or asso - 
ciate and the Company for the sale or purchase of 
goods or the supply of services ( S. 360 ) 

<17) Loans and Guarantees to Companies under the same 
management (S. 370) 

<18) Permission to managing agents to engage in business 
competing with the business of the managed company. 
(S. 375 ) 

(19) Voluntary winding up ( S. 484 ) 

S. 190 of the above Act also specifies another kind of 
Tcsolutions which require Special notice of the intention to 
move such resolution to be given at least 28 clear days before 
the meeting. The notice of the meeting however is to be given 
at least 21 days before as usual. The circumstances requiring 
special notice are: 
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(1) Appointing as Auditors persons other than a retiring 
auditcn: or prohibiting reappointment as such of a 
retiring auditor ( S. 225 ) 

(2) Appointing certain persons as directors as stated in 

S. 261 

(3) Declaring that the age limit of 65 years shall not apply 
to a particular director ( S. 281 ) 

(4) Removing a director before the expiry of his term of 
office ( S. 284) 

(5) Appointing somebody instead of a director so removed 
at the meeting at which he is removed (S. 284). 

Moreover, in cases of Compromise arran^ments with its- 
creditors, a company under section 391 requires that in order to 
have Court’s approval and be binding on all the parties, such a 
compromise agreement including its terms and conditions must 
have the sanction through a resolution passed by at least three- 
founh of the members in value present in person or by proxy 
at a meeting convened specially for this purpose. 

Ordinarily a resolution can be rescinded at the same meeting, 
at which it has been passed. But if Articles or Bye-laws so 
permit it is feasible only if all the members consent to rescind 
the resolution. Otherwise rescinding is possible at a subsequent 
meeting provided due notice clearly stating the intention to 
rescind the resolution is served. Rescinding of rescinded resolu* 
tion, however, has the effect of double negative, reviving the 
original resolution. 


Votiiig Procedure 

In a meeting voting is almost a necessity. In order to 
ascertain the general sense of the meeting on a particular 
subject discussed, one has to take recourse to voting. The 
chairman must be well conversant vdth the procedures and 
rules regarding different methods of voting. If the standing 
orders of the organisation specify the methods, the chainnan is 
to follow them. However, whatever the method used, he is to 
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see that the question or motion is properly presented before the 
meeting and that the meeting is well aware of what it has to 
do i.e. whether to show support or disapproval to the motions 
put. He may put the motion in the following words: “Are 
you in favour of this motion which you have discussed or ard 
you against it ?” 

There are several ways of recording votes, the most impor¬ 
tant of which are : (1) by show of hand (2) standing vote 
(3) Recorded vote (4) Secret Ballot and (5) by Division. 

(1) Show of hand: The customary method of recording 
vote is to ask members to hold up the right hand,—first 
those who are in favour of the motion and then those who are 
against the same. Votes for and against are separately counted 
and the decision arrived at. The Chairman then declares the 
result by saying : “The motion is carried” or “The motion is 
lost”. This is a very simple method. But this method is not 
followed where persons do not want to disclose them. Proxy is 
not possible in such voting. 

(2) Standing Vote: This is also just like the voting by 
show of hands. Here the members are asked to stand and be 
counted. This method also suffers from the above mentioned 
disadvantage. 

(i) Recorded Vote or Vote by Voice: Here the Chairman, 
the Secretary or some other official calls out the names of the 
members entitled to vote and each one separately says “aye” or 
“nay”. Such affirmative and negative answers are recorded and 
the decision arrived at. A slight different procedure is followed 
in certain cases, in Indian Legislatures. The speaker, here, after 
putting the question requests : “All those in favour of the 
motion say “Aye” and as many as are of the contrary opinion 
say “No*. The result is ascertained from the relative strength 
of shouts (by ayes or noes) and the result is dedared by 
saying : 1 “think the ‘ayes* (or *noes*) have it.** This method 
is not at all a satisfactory one and the Chairman should as far 

I ‘ I 

as practicable avoid it. It can only be used when the issue is 
not an important one or when the meetiug is practically un¬ 
animous. 
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(4) Secret Ballot : In many cases the voters do not want 
to disclose themselves. Moreover from functional point of 
view too, it is sometimes desirable to take opinion sea%tly. In 
such cases voting by secret ballot is very helpful. In this 
method Paper ballots are distributed to every member entitled 
to vote and are duly collected. These papers are counted later 
by previously appointed scrutineers called “tellers.” The 
chairman then declares the result and resolution is adopted. 
Voting by ballot has many advantages. Absentee members 
can vote by proxy. It is most widely adopted method at 
present. 

(5) Voting by Division : Here the members for and against • 
a motion separate themselves by entering different rooms. 
They are then counted by ‘tellers*. It is nothing but a recount 
by tellers after the chairman’s declaration of the result of an 
informal vote has been challenged as to its correctness. 

Casting Vote : When the motion is put to vote, the 
numbers of votes for and against aie carefully counted. If 
the number of votes for the motion is greater, the motion is 
carried, otherwise it is lost. Difficulties sometimes arise when 
there is a tie of votes. Generally in such caseig the voting is 
repeated, as otherwise the motion will be lost. The chairman 
has, as a member, the same right of voting as other members 
possess. This is known as his deliberative vote. But as chair¬ 
man he can cast another vote in cases of tie. This vote is 
known as chairman’s Casting Vote, But he is not bound to 
exercise his casting vote. Rather, for all practical purposes, 
the wisest course for the chairman is not to use his casting 

vote at all and thus avoid dissatisfaction. 

• 

Pairing: It is a term used in connection with voting 
procedures in British Parlianient. Erskine May explains it in 
the following way : “It enables a member to absent 
and to agree with another member that he also shall be absent 
at the same time. By this mutual agreement a vote is neutra¬ 
lised on each side of a question and the relative numbers in 
the division are pr^sely the same as if both mmbers were 
present! The division of the house intd' distinct pohtlcal 
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parties facilitates this arrangemei^t, and members pair with 
each other not only upon particular questions, or for one sitting 
of the house, but for several weeks or even months at a 
time.” 

< I 

Fo//: The term ‘poll* literally means ‘heads*. Taking a 
poll therefore, signifies a more meticulous counting/of the heads 
of the voters. When a vote is taken by show of hands or by 
some such similar manner, any member acting on behalf of 
at least five members present and entitled to vote can, before 
or immediately after the declaration of the result by the 
chairman, demand a poll. When a poll is demanded the chair- 
mnn fias got to make arrangements for taking a poll within 
generally 48 hours of the demand. ’ But in cases of adjourn¬ 
ment and/or election of chairman it must be taken at once. 
If poll is not taken after it has been demanded rightfully, the 
resolution becomes void [ Queen v Cooper (1870) L. R. 5 Q. B. 
457 ] The result obtained by show of hands or otherwise, thus 
stands cancelled automatically. Other businesses of the meeting, 
will, however, be continued. The demand for poll is, of course, 
capable of being withdrawn, u/s 179 of the Companies Act. 
1956. But Jegal decision [ R. V. Mayor of Dover (1903) 
I K. B. 668 1 speaks otherwise and debars withdrawal except 
with the consent of the whole meeting. 

In case of a poll the votes are counted with reference to the 
members’ voting rights as determined by the Articles (in case 
of a company) or by the Constitution (incase of other 
organisatitms) A poll allows proxy. Vote by poll may be 
demanded by (1) the chairman of the meeting (2) at least 
Jive members present personally or by proxy, in case of a 
public company, (3) by one member when not more than seven 
members are personally present and by two members when the 
members present are more than seven, in case of a private 
company and (4) by any member, present personally or by 
proxy, if he has at least one-tenth of the total voting power 
in respect of the resolution. ( S. 179) 

The Secretary on receiving necessary instructions from the 
Chairman is to , distribute voting papers to each and every 
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qualified voters. In case of company meetings “plural voting” 
is allowed i. e. each voter is entitled to vote a number of votes 
in proportion to the number of shares he holds. When the vote 
is over, the voting papers are collected knd carefully checked 
by scrutineers, previously appointed by the chairman. Then 
the valid votes are counted, the number of votes for and against 
the motion is compared and finally the result is declared. 
This result of the poll shall be deemed to be the resolution of 
the meeting. ’ 

Fonn of demand for poll 

We, the undersigned members of the X. Y. Z. Co. Ltd., 
hereby demand that the votes of this day’s meeting on the 
under mentioned proposition submitted to it may be taken 
by poll, 

^^ated *•» day of... ... ... 19 ... ... Signed ... ... ... 


Prosy 

In cases of poll or vote by voting papers proxy is 
allowed. A proxy is an authorised representation~a lawfully 
constituted agent. When a member, entitled to attend and vote 
at a meeting, thinks that he will not be able to attend a 
meeting, he can cast his vote by executing and signing a 
document called proxy. He can also authorise, in writing, 
another person ( whether member or not) to vote on his behalf. 
Thus the term proxy may mean either the person authorised to 
represent or the instrument so authorising. However, this proxy 
may be for a particular purpose only and in such cases the 
letter of authority must specifically mention the occasion. 
The Proxy may also be a continued one. A continued 
proxy is to be placed in custody of the secretary or other official, 
who will, be the authorised appointee. Such proxy remains 
valid until revoked. 

Proxy must be deposited at least 48 hours before the 
meeting. S. 176 of the Companies Act, 1956 make provisions 

16 
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and regulations for proxies. A proxy must be signed, dated, 
and properly stamped. The secretary must be very careful in 
cases of proxies. Generally, the secretary has got to check the 
proxies with the Register of Members verifying the members 
entitled to vote and then arrange them in the Register of 
Proxies, kept for the purpose. 

I 

According to S. 176, the necessary conditions for a valid 
proxy are as follows: 

(1) It must be on the prescribed form duly signed, dated 
and stamped. ( 15 nP. Revenue Stamp ). The stamp 
is to be obliterated i.e. cancelled. In case of a body 
corporate the instrument must also contain its seal. 

(2) Any member can appoint any person as his proxy, 
but the proxy has no right to speak at a meeting. 

(3) A proxy is not entitled to vote, except on poll, unless 
the Articles provide otherwise. 

(4) The proxy must be lodged at least 48 hours before the 
stipulated meeting. 

(5) Members of public companies can appoint more than 
one proxy, but members of private companies cannot 
do so. 

(6) Every notice must state explicitly that members 
entitled to vote can appoint proxies and that a proxy 
need not be a member. Defaulting officer may be 
fined up to Rs. 500/- 

(7) Invitation to appoint proxy at the Companies’ expense 
is forbidden and liable to a fine upto Rs. 1000/- 

Proxy Form 
A. B. C. Co. Ltd. 

I/we ••• ••• ••• ••• of ... ... ... in the district of ... 

.being a member/members of the above-named 

company, hereby appoint.. ... of.in the district 

of.. or failing him. of.in the 

district of. as my/our proxy to vote for 
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me/us on my/our behalf at the.meeting of the 

■Company to be held on the.day of.19. 

.and at any adjustment thereof. 

Signed this ... ... ••• day of *.* 19 ... ... 

15 nP. 

Revenue Signature of appointer. 

Stamp. 

Register of Proxies 


For the.Meeting to be held on 19 
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Revocation of Proxies: A proxy can be revoked at any time 
before it has been acted upon, in the following ways: (1) by the 
appointer sending a message to the authority concerned either 
orally or in writing; or (2) by the appointer depositing a later 
proxy or (3) by the death of the appointer. But if the informa¬ 
tion of death is received after the proxy has been acted upon, the 
proxy will not be invalid. In order to invalidate a proxy the 
information of death must also be in writing. Oral information 
.'has no such effect. 









CHAPTER 13 CHAIRMAN 


The chairman is the chief authority in charge of a meeting. 
He is placed in the chair by the members to preside over the 
meeting. As such he is a person who derives his authority 
from the meeting itself. The meeting elects him (barring in a 
few exceptional cases) as its head, for the purpose of conducting 
the meeting smoothly. Obviously therefore, he is endowed 
with certain powers and duties. 

Qualification: Any person may be elected as a chairman, 
but everyone is capable of not being elected as such. It 
requires some subtle inherent or acquired qualities to become 
a good chairman. In meetings people generally do not, more 
particularly, cannot behave in a normal way. The chairman 
as such must be very tactful. In the words of Mr. Albert Crew 
-in his book “Procedure of Meetings” : the chairman should 
remember that men at meetings are often but children of larger 
(sometimes not much larger) growth, and should combat their 
petulance, unreasonableness and pettiness by common sense, 
sweet reasonableness and quiet determination. He must 
believe in himself, but not allow his masterfulness to obtrude 
too much. He is thus to be “patient, impartial, methodical, 
logical, firm without being autocratic, good-tempered and 
preferably one who brings with him special knowledge of the 
business which is to be disposed of at the meeting” (Davar). 
This does never mean, of course, that the chairman is born 
and not made. Any one can get rid of his shortcomings, to 
a large extent, if not fully, by assiduous study and practice. 

Duties: The chairman is placed in the chair as the 
custodian of peace and order at the meeting. He is to take 
all sorts of precaution for preserving the due sanctity of the 
meeting. Thus legal and other formalities have got to be 
maintained. “He must hold the scales of order and when he 
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may perceive the balance inclining the wrong way, ne must use 

his influence to restore the equilibrium.It sometimes happens 

that the equilibrium of the atmosphere of the meeting cannot be 
restored without a storm, as in the natural world. In such a 
case the chairman must be the lightning conductor, to carry off 
the accumulated electricity, and turn it harmless to the earth.” 
(Frith) The duties of the chairman are therefore varied and 
multiple. Mr. Justice Chitly’s dictum in National Dwellings 
Society V. Sykes (1894) 3 ch, 159, will give us in a nut-shell the 
major duties and powers of the chairman. The dictum runs as 
follows : “It is the duty of the chairman and his function to 
preserve order and to take care that the proceedings are con¬ 
ducted in a proper manner, and that the sense of the meeting is 
properly ascertained with regard to any question which is 
properly placed before the meeting.” His first and foremost duty 
is to be clear that his own appointment is in order. He should 
be fully aware of all the statutory rules, standing orders or 
regulations of the organisation and must ensure that they are 
properly observed. More fully we can outline his duties in the 
following: 

(1) Constitution of the Meeting: It is his duty to see that 
(a) the meeting has been properly convened i.e. due and proper 
notice has been served to all who are entitled ; (b) that the 
members present have a right to be present and (c) that the 
required quorum exists both at the beginning and throughout 
the proceedings of the meeting. 

(2) Conduct of Meeting: The chairman is,~<a) to acquaint 
himself with the objects and business of the meeting; (b) to 
examine the order of items in the agenda, and, if necessary, to 
make alterations, suppressions etc ; (c) to maintain that order 
during the proceedings; (d) to give every member reasonable 
time and opportunity to express his views on motions and 
amendments ; (e) to give every item in the agenda due notice 
and to ensure full, formal and relevant discussion thereon ; (f) 
to ascertain the sense of the meeting i.e. whether the meeting 
is in favour or against the motion discussed ; (g) to maintain 
idiscipline and order and for that purpose, if necessary, to apply 
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adequate force; (h) to declare, answer and settle points of 
order (i) to take polls, if demanded and (j) to declare the end 
of the meeting. 

(3) Minutes: The chairman’s duties as regards minutes 
are /a) to see that the minutes of the last meeting have properly 
been recorded (b) to ask the Secretary to read it (provided no 
copy has been distributed beforehand) (c) to invite objections, if 
any, from members thereon ; (d) "to rectify clerical or typo¬ 
graphical errors in the minutes, if any and (e) lo sign, date and 
confirm the same after it has been approved. 

(4) Motions and Resolutions: The chairman is to see (a)' 
that every motion is duly proposed and seconded (b) that the 
amendments, if any, are duly proposed and seconded (c) that the 
motion is fully discussed (d) that the question is clearly put 
before the meeting, leaving no scope for ambiguity (e) that the 
poll or division, if. demanded, is taken and that the scrutineers 
have been appointed (f) that no irregularity in the maintenance 
of formalities etc. takes place (g) that the sense of the meeting 
on the motion or amendment thereof is clearly ascertained (h> 
that the result on the motion is declared and (i) that the 
result is adopted. 

(5) Adjournment mi Postponement: If circumstances so arise, 
the chairman with the consent of the meeting is (a) to postpone 
an item for the next meeting, (b) to adjourn the present 
meeting and (c) to fix the date, time and place of /the adjourned 
meeting. 

(6) Next Meeting: It is the duty of the chairman to fix, in 
^nsultation with the members, the date, time and place of the 
next meeting. 

The above is not at all an exhaustive list of the duties of the 
chairman. In fact, his duties are so numerous that any 
attempt to mention them thoroughly is sure to prove futile. 
However, the Chairman of a public meeting has likewise mani¬ 
fold duties to perform. But the preservation of peace and’ 
tranquility perhaps supersedes all others. Mr. Pollock in Lucas 
V. Mason,*(1874) 10 Exch. p. 251, said in this conncction~‘Tr 
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is no doubt the duty of the chairman of a meeting, where a large 
body of people are gathered together, to do his best to preserve 
order, and it is equally the duty of those who are acting as 
stewards, or Managers to assist him in so doing, but the nature 
and extent of this duty on both sides cannot be very closely 
defined *'apriorV* and must necessarily arise out of, and in 
character and extent depend upon, the events and emergencies 
which may from time to time arise. 

In case of a club, the Chairman has in addition, to perform 
certain social duties, particularly in connection with dinners given 
by the club. The Chairman has to be very careful in making 
arrangements for the dinner and in printing and circulating the 
programme of speeches at the dinner. He must be present at 
the meeting long before the appointed time to receive invited 
guests and distinguished persons. He must be cordial, courteous 
and at the same time careful as to the status of the distinguished 
members. 

Powers of the Chairman: It will be evident from above 
that the chairman is saddled with' heavy burdens. But at the 
same time to enable him to perform his duties effectively, he 
has been given wide powers. Thus the powers of the Chairman 
do generally follow from his duties. There is no authoritative 
guidance that can explain how far the powers of a chairman 
extend. He collects his authority from the meeting. “Legal 
decisions on different aspects of the duties and powers of the 
Chairman, customs established in a variety of social and 
political activities, and agreed practice which has been 
incorporated in old established associations and organisations'* 
dre the only guidance that can suggest the matters over which 
the powers of the Chairman extend. It is obvious, however, 
that his duty to conduct meetings smoothly and maintain 
order, impliedly authorise him to do the needful. Thus the 
Chairman can curb the introduction of irrelevant matters, 
control the time allowed to too eager speakers in discussions, 
and restrain the misuse of procedure proper to the meeting 
over whidi he presides (Marshal). If in the exercise of such 
authority, he acts boimfide and to the best of his judgement, 
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his decisions, though incorrect, will be upheld by the courts, 
if substantial injustice has not resulted. But if he acts 
improperly or is actuated by malice, his decisions will not be 
supported and the court will quash the resolution affected 
thereby and forbid any act purporting to be authorised by it. 
[Breay V. Browne (1896) 41 sol. J. 159] His best course will 
be 10 “endeavour to keep in accord with average opinion of 
the House”. (As per Justice Mcleod in Dr. Sukhia V. 
P. C. Sethna). Specifically his functions may be enumerated 
as follows: , 

(1) The Chairman can himself move or speak on a motion. 

(2) When a point of order is raised i.e. when the speech 
of a member or parts thereof is challenged as illegal 
or out of order, the Chairman is the sole and final 
authority to decide the same and his decision, be it 
wrong or right, is final and binding on the members. 

(3) The Chairman can, after due notice, eject a member 
for misbehaviour. He can even enforce his order. 
But the force applied must be reasonable and definitely 
not more than what is actually necessary. 

(4) The chairman can in cases of great disorder adjourn 
with the consent of the members, the meeting. In cases 
of company meetings the Articles, and in other cases 
the Constitution or Bye-laws generally give the chairman 
power to adjourn meeting with or without the consent 
of the members. 

(5) The chairman as a member has his deliberative vote. 
But he is also, in most cases, empowered to give his 
casting vote, in cases of tie, to decide a matter. If 
he is not authorised, he cannot have any casting vote. 

(6) When several members get up to speak, the chairman 
can decide the priority of speakers. 

(7) The chairman may order and take a poll. 

(8) When a particular subject has reasonably been discussed 
the chairman has power to stop further discussion and 
to put the motion to vote. 
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(9) The chairman can discuss all incidental questions 
arising at a meeting and can invite immediate considera¬ 
tion thereof. 

<10) In case of a poll, if the members present do not accept 

« the post of scrutineer, the chairman alone shall be the 
scrul;ineer. * 

(11) He can also order recounting of votes in cases of 
doubts. 

(12) The chairman, so long as he acts bona fide and 
honestly, is not personally liable for any erroneous 
decision in relation to the proceedings of the meetings. 

Conduct of Meeting 

As we have discussed, the chairman is to look after the 
smooth conduct of the meeting. So be'fore doing anything he 
is to satisfy himself about his authority to do i.e. to check the 
regularity of his appointment and about the limitation to his 
jurisdiction. Thereafter his first function at a meeting is to 
ascertain whether or not the quorum is present. If there is 
no quorum members are to wait for, say, 15 to 30 minutes, 
after which the meeting, if the quorum is still wanting, is to be 

adjourned to a future date. 

# 

Election of Chairman : The meeting starts at the appointed 
time and, provided there is a quorum, with the assumption of 
chair by the Chairman or the President. In the absence of 
any such official the first act of the meeting is to appoint a 
chairman protem (for the time being) which is generally done 
on majority concurrence. The chairman protem is however 
to resign the chair as soon as the regular official arrives, unless 
of course he is explicitly requested by such official to continue. 

Calling the meeting: The Chairman then asks the secretary 
to read the notice calling the meeting. After such reading the 
meeting is said to be duly called and regularly Constituted. 

Minutes: After the constitution of the meeting, regular 
business proceeds with the approval and confirmation of the 
minutes of the last meeting. ( See the procedure for confirma¬ 
tion of minutes ante) 
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Discussion and ord^r: The next task of the chairman is to 
fix the order of business. The general procedure is to consult 
and follow the Agenda. Each item in the agenda should receive 
due attention and for the purpose of reaching at a definite 
conclusion on that subject sufficient time must be al|pwed 
enabling proper discussion thereon. If reference is made -to 
committees, the minute must make a note thereof. If, however 
the Chairman thinks that some subject, in view of later develop¬ 
ments, requires urgent discussion, he can vary the order of 
business set out in the agenda or even he may defer it for the 
next meeting. 

A good chairman must know how the motions are ranked. 
This ranking of motions is known as ^‘Roster of Motions 
arranged by ranks.” The theory of the rank of motions is a 
traffic regulation designed to give the meeting the opportunity 
of disposing of matters in the way it wants. The rank does 
not always depend on the importance of the motions. But that 
does not. mean that the selection precedence is to be made 
arbitrarily or whimsically. Centuries of experience has made 
British Parliament to follow a customary list. We may also 
mention here that list. The list is as follows: (I) To fix 
the time for the next meeting (2) to adjourn (3) to recess 
(4) to lay on the table (5) to stop debate (6) to postpone to 
a definite time (7) to refer to a committee (8) to amend an 
amendment (9) to amend a primary motion (10)) the primary 
motion. 

Debate—its order, rules and terminations: 

^'Debate*’ is a parliamentary jargon for the discussion that 
takes place at a meeting. It is the oral argument for and' 
against a proposal. It is what the chair means when he says 
**Ts there any discussion”. (Davidson.) 

For every debate there must be, first of all, a valid motion. 
In reply to chairman’s question “Is there any discussion” the* 
members willing to speak raise their hands or stand up. The 
chmrman then decides the order of debate. His decision as to 
priority is however non-appealable. Sometimes, the difficulty 
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arises when two or more persons appear to have raised their 
hands simultaneously. In such cases the chair gives priority to 
(1) One who has not spoken about the matter over one who 
has (2) The opposer over the supporter (3) One who rarely 
speaks in the meeting over one who does not and (4) “One who 
is known to have had experience with the matter over one who 
presumably, has had none”. 

Certain motions are, however, non-debatabJe. They are: 
to adjourn, to recess, to close debate, to close nominations,, 
previous question, to go into executive session, to lay on the 
table, to take from the table, to count for a quorum, a point 
of order etc. 

The member, while speaking at a meeting, must be courteous 
and inoffensive. Statements disrespecting the chair on the 
meeting should by all possible means be shunned. Similarly 
they must also refrain from using insulting, malicious, or 
contemptuous words to other members. Charges of falsehood 
or deceipt and imputations against character make the meeting* 
atm osphere aghast, and the very purpose of the meeting i& 
vitiated. The golden rule for the speaker to remember is 
*^courtesy to an opponent ; Aspect for one's self." 

When a question is put before the house or when a motion 
is moved or seconded, a member can generally speak only once. 
There are five exceptions to the procedure viz., (1) while 
putting a question or answering a question put (2) while 
answering to a point of order (3) while offering a personal 
explanation (4) while replying to the debate and (5) when. 
specially permitted by chairman. Conducting the 'discussion 
is a very tactful operation and the most effective and widely 
used method is first to ascertain the names of intending, 
speakers for and against a proposition respectively and then 
to allow them to speak alternately. Every speaker is allowed 
to speak only for a definite pre-determined period. He can 
not speak till he himself is tired of speaking. Of course if it 
is necessary to explain more dearly a particular point in hi& 
speech, a member can, with the permission of the chairman 
and without dragging in new matter or argument, do so after 
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he has once spoken. Except in cases of Ministers or with 
express permission of the chairman, a member is to speak 
ex-tempore ; he can consult his notes, but cannot read out his 
speech. Moreover a mover or a seconder of a motion cannot 
move or second an amendment or rider to it ; or a participant 
in the main question cannot move a dilatory motion. The 
general rules of debate lay down certain nots for a participant 
at a meeting. They are as follows : 

(1) Not to refer to matters under adjudicatiOA by a Gjurt 
of Law. 

(2) Not to make any personal imputations. 

(3) Not to use malicious, defamatory or disparaging 
expressions. 

(4) Not to obstruct in any way the business of the meeting. 

(5) Not to criticise any decision taken at the meeting except 
on a formal motion specifically relating thereto. 

(6) Not to discuss ruling, order or direction of the 
chairman except on a formal motion specifically relating 
thereto, 

(7) Not to disclose findings of specially appointed 
Committees before their reports are formally placed 
by them for consideration. 

Termination: 

Debate-may be terminated by : 

(1) Silent assent: When there is no other person to 
discuss and the chairman gets no answer to his question “any 
further discussion ?” The meeting is said to have its silent 
assent. 

(2) Objection to consideration : (1 object to the considera- 
tion of this subject). Sometimes a matter may be objected on 
the ground of its being embarrassing, delicate or otherwise 
undesirable. If two thirds of the members do not want to 
consider the matter, the matter will not be considered. 

(3) Suppressive subsidiary motion e.g. to lay on the table, 
to postpone the discussion to future specified time, to refer it 
to a Committee, to amend the motion etc. 
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(4) Motion to close debate. 

(5) motion to adjourn. 

Motions, Amendment and Resolutions: In discussing the 
items separately, all important decisions, questions of policy, 
financial and other commitments, etc., are recorded in foims 
of resolution. In order to arrive at a resolution, the procedure 
is to move a proposition by some member or members which 
is to be seconded by some other. Thereafter the chairman 
puts the motion for general discussion and then for voting and 
finally if the motion is carried by the required majority votes, 
the resolution is adopted. In the meantime the motion may 
be amended in usual procedure. 

( see ante, for a fuller discussion ). 

Among other items in the general business, the agenda of a 
meeting may find three things : adoption of reports, appoint¬ 
ment of committees including their Presidents or Convenors, 
and consideration of motions due notices of which have been 
submitted. The procedure is however very simple. On request 
from the chairman, the Reports, Accounts etc. are read and 
then the proposition for adoption of the Reports etc. are moved 
and seconded. The chairman then puts the proposition in the 
following words, “Gentlemen, the proposition has been duly 
moved and seconded and is now before the meeting. Those 
who wish to offer their remarks may kindly do so.” All specific 
recommendations in the report are likewise moved, seconded 
and put before the' meeting for discussion and debate. The 
chairman then ascertains the sense of the meeting by taking 
votes for and against the motion. If immediately after the 
declaration of the result, a poll is demanded, the chairman on 
being satisfied that it has properly been made, asks the Secretary 
to make necessary arrangements for holding a poll, appoints 
“tellers” and fixes the date. 

When all the items in the agenda are properly dealt with, 
the secretary proposes vote of thanks to the chair and lo other 
members. The chairman thereafter replies to that and then 
declares the meeting'closed. 
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A ‘Report* may be defined as an epitomized descriptioni for 
the purpose of communication, of information^, conclusions 
or recommendations obtained from the investigation of facts 
i.e. direct observation, exp^inient, inspection, experience or 
research. In its ultimatd*ti^*lherefore, a report is a state¬ 
ment of facts and not of opinion. 

Reports may be classified into two broad groups: (I) 
Informal and (2) Formal. An informal report is one which 
pays no attention to the maintenance of due form and proce¬ 
dure and more than often “disregards reporting channels and 
organisational protocol*’. According to Wylie and Harty “it 
is characterised by the absence of official documentation by 
its essentially interpersonal nature, including verbal reports in 
person or by telephone, exchange of notes, handwritten memos 
etc.*’ Formal report on the other hand “is an officially 
designated method of funnelling the necessary informations 
upward to management levels for planning and administration** 
(Wylie and Harty). Formal reports may again be of two 
types: (1) Company Reports and (2) Reports of. other 
. organisations. 

(1) Company Reports ; (a) Statutory: These are reports 
which under the provisions of the Indian Companies Act, a 
Company Secretary is required to submit to the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies. They are : (1) Statutory Report (ii) 
Directors* Report (iii) Annual Returns and (iv) Auditor’s 
Report. 

(b) Non-statutory Reports: These are prepared not 
according to the requirements of law, but as the exigencies 
of the business demand. They are again: (i) Report of the 
Standing Committees of Directors e. g. Share Allotment 
•Committee, Share Transfer Committee, Finance Committee 
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(ii) Reports of Special Committees of Directors (iii) Report 
of Individual Officers e.g., Manager, Secretary, Auditors etc. 
(iv) Report of the proceedings of a meeting e.g. Annual 
Oeneral Meeting. 

(2) Reports of other organisations: These may be classified 
as; (a) Reports for Information (b) Report of Standing 
Committees (c) Reports of Temporary Committees recommen¬ 
ding something and (d) News paper reports of daily events. 

It is evident from the above that the types of reports are 
numerous and varying in their character. Consequently, the 
constituent elements thereof must also be very wide and varied. 
However, following Maze, we shall try to jot down a few of the 
most important features of a report (may be used as Guiding 
Principles by a Report writer) in the following order. 

(1) Accuracy: Reports must be fair and accurate and for 

that, sources of ^informations must be dependable and trust¬ 
worthy. As regards figures and statistics in reports, subtleness 
of the problems will determine the procedure to be followed. 
Round figures are always advisable but certain cases require 
decimal representation. , 

(2) Brevity: It must be brief, short, concise and to the 
point. The length of each item should, as far as practicable, 
be*kept to a minimum. All extraneous matters and exaggera¬ 
tions are to be eliminated. 

(3) Appearance: The appearance of the report should be 
dignified and pleasing. It should be well planned and logical in 
sequence. Paragraphs should be serially numbered with 
headings at the margin. Again, an otherwise good report may 
,be spoiled by being badly typed on poor quality paper. 

(4) Clarity: Ambiguity spoils the very purpose of the 
report and as such all precautions should be taken to avoid it. 
A report must be clear, explicit and easily understandable. 
Recommendations and suggestions, if any, must be riiown clearly 
in bold type. 
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(5) Completeness: A report must be complete in itself 
and must contain necessary data, figures etc. llf it is not 
possible to insert them in the body of the report annexures ma y 
be used. 

(6) Intelligibility: ' “Everyone does not have identical 

perceptual abilities. Some absorb data most rapidly from the 
written word, some from charts oi other illustrations and some 
from tabular representations. When preparing a report, care 
should be taken to be certain that it will be understood by its 
recipients. Unless a report is intelligible to the busy reader, 
it is not a good report.” ^ 

(7) Simplicity and Readability: It follows from the above 
that simple language, simple presentation and simple arrange¬ 
ment, as far as materials permit, are some of the most important 
characteristic features of a report. Unnecessary technical- 
words should be replaced as far as practicable. “Readers 
should not be expected to untangle a needlessly complicated 
situation.” 

(8) Reliability : While preparing reports it must not be 
forgotten that it will be one of the most important and reliable 
documents and as such care should be taken so that it does not 
create an erroneous impression in any way. 

(9) Timeliness: Reports must be presented in time. Report 
writing is not an end in itself; it is a means to an end. Thus 
untimely report i.e. long after the particular object thereof is 
satisfied (or dissatisfied) is useless. It is particularly important 
in cases of reports dealing with current matters. 

(10) Economy: “Reports cost money to prepare, but some 
methods of preparation and reproductions are much more 
expensive than others. The most economical method consistent 
with satisfactory quality should be employed.” 

(11) Formalities: A report must maintain all sorts of 
necessary formalities e.g. properly addressed (where necessary), 
4uly signed and formally presented. 

(12) Posiiiveness: A report should never use negative 
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statements. Positive statements shelve confusion. The motto 
of the report should be **Be positive, use positive.** 

Preparation: The very first duty of an intending report- 
writer is to have his terms of reference clearly defined. From 
this terms of reference he is to obtain three things : (1) Why* the 
report is wanted i.e. the purpose for which it is to be used 

(2) By whom and for whom it is wanted i.e. who is to take action 
on the report (this enables the reporter to make a judgement 
as to what is to be stated and what may not be stated) and 

(3) the period within which it is to be completed. Then he 
should prepare a 'master plan* consisting of bare headings and 
sub-headings. Investigation for the purpose of collecting facts, 
figures and informations should begin thereafter. When the 
necessary informations have been collected the report-writer is 
to prepare the report. Though the clerks help mostly, the 
actual preparation of a report is the duty of the Secretary or the 
Senior Officer of the Committee or of any other organisation. 
It must be in writing (except in informal report), properly dated 
and duly signed. Unnecessary and useless details should be 
avoided. In other words a report must be a precise statement 
embodying all the relevant facts and figures. In cases of 
statutory Reports there are prescribed forms and what is required 
there is to fill in the informations wanted. But in drafting non- 
statutory and other reports considerable care, skill and diligence 
is necessary. The report is to commence with a title followed 
by appropriate addressing, terms of reference and a brief 
synopsis. Then the facts and figures are to be classified and 
tabulated in such a logical order with proper sub-headings, as to 
lead to obvious and appropriate conclusions. The language 
must be simple, calm, clear and unambiguous. Efforts should 
be made to write completely, clearly, concisely, correctly and 
convincin^y. Odd arrangements and unworthy arguments are 
positively harmful. Similarly exaggerations tend to weaken the 
reporter*s case. This does not mean however, that literaiy 
quality should be dispensed with. Language is the prime factor 
which will make a report “palatable**. A high standard of 
report writing presupposes a high standard of written English. 

17 
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Report writing is an art, the importance of which is unestimable. 

Mill says.“the office is the repository of the records of the 

business and the office manager must, therefore, be responsible 
for producing that information in suitable form. ... Informa¬ 
tions and recommendations placed before the management of 
the* business are of little value unless they assist the formation 
of judgements and lead to decisions being taken. A report 
which does not stimulate thought and lead eventually to action 
may be of passing interest, but it serves no useful purpose. It 
will certainly not justify the cost of its preparaton.” 

Two methods are followed in preparing reports : (1) Deduc¬ 
tive and (2) Inductive, “inductive method presents the 
material much in the order it was acquired by the writer, the 
deductive method presents the conclusion first and the data 
which produced them second. The latter approach has become 
increasingly popular and can be summarised as follows: 
(1) Summary or Abstract; (2) Introduction, General background, 
definition of subject, scope and purpose; (3) conclusions; (4) 
recommendations, if any ; (5) Text and (6) Appendixes where 
necessary. This type of report suits people in various positions, 
who are interested in the work from various points of view. 
The busy executive, interested only in the highlights of the 
investigation may need only the foreword, conclusions and 
recommendations. The Engineer on the other hand may be 
interested in the details supplied by the discussion, and the young 
fellow who does the work will probably have to wade through 
the appendix” (WyUe & Hanty) 

However, the general items in a report include : 

(1) Heading : The heading is to state concisely what is 

to follow ; if short headings fail to disclose 
the contents, explanatory and amplifying 
sentence may be added. 

(2) Addressing: A report must be addressed to some 

definite person or persons or body of 
readers e.g. the managing director, the 
Bbard of Directors etc. 
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(3) Table of Contents : It states the items dealt with inclu¬ 

ding precise indications as to their respec¬ 
tive page marks, cross reference etc : 

(4) Introduction: Here the reporter puts the term of 

reference, classifies the problem vis-a-vis 
attendant circumstances and thus 
“prepares the mind of the reader for the 
recommendation and information which 
are to follow”. 

(5) Recommendation: Under this heading the reporter’s 

suggestions are appended. Recommenda¬ 
tions are boldly marked and find their 
places either in some conspicuous portion 
of the report or at the end. Finandal 
implications and human reactions on the 
adoption of these suggestions may also be 
discussed. 

.(6) Argumentation: This is the principal part of the 

report. It deals with the facts and figures 
and shows how the conclusions have been 
arrived at. Portion of this part of the 
report may be separately shown in form 
of Appendixes. But if appendix is 
appended appropriate reference in the text 
is necessary. 

(7) Appendings: These do generally mean charts, graphs, 
statistical tables, specimen of forms etc. 
and sometimes even minority reports. 

In case of reports of meetings etc, a detail and factual 
statement is required. Thotigh reports do generally follow 
the conventions of letter writing, committee reports and report 
of Meetings are more formal in style. It may be written in the 
third person, past tense ( while general principle is, first person 
singular, past tense) or in an “impersonal” way. Meeting 
. reports need not be addressed to any d efinite p ers on. It is. 
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always in a narrative fo. 

cussed. It is to contain the names of proposers and seconders- 
of the motion, arguments for and against such motion, decisions 
arrived at and resolutions adopted (including dissentient or 
minority opinion.) Feelings of members and matters on which 
no decision has been taken may also be included. 

Presentation & Adoption : The Committee report is prepared 
by the Secretary embodying the decision arrived at by the 
Committee. The report is then circulated amongst the members 
of the Committee for their signature and approval. The Chair¬ 
man of the Committee then make arrangements for its submis¬ 
sion before the meeting of the Board of Directors by which the 
duty was entrusted. The Chairman of the meeting on the 
appointed day calls upon the Chairman of the Committee or 
other senior oflScer, endowed with the responsibility, to move 
the proposition for the adoption of the report. The report is 
then read, moved and seconded. Debate follows thereafter and 
the report is either adopted or referred back to the committee. 

Minute: The Report of the.Committee on ... 

... were laid on the table, and it was,— 

Resolved that the Report of. Committee 

produced together with annexed statements etc, 
be received, approved and adopted. 

The procedure for adopting a Directors Report, Statement 
of Accounts etc. is also the same. The resolution takes the 
following order: 

Minute: The Report of the Directors* and Statement of 
Accounts for the year ending 30th June, 1960, 
were laid on the table and it was,— 

resolved: that the Report of the Directors pro¬ 
duced together with the Statement of Accounts, as 
audited and certified by the Company's Auditors, 
now before the meeting, showing the position of 
the company's affairs as on 30th June, 1960, be- 
approved and adopted. 
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Privileged Reports: Like speeches certain kinds of reports 
.are known as privileged reports and are immune from the 
liability to libel or slander. They include: (1) Reports of 
Judidal proceedings (2) Reports of Parliamentary proceedings 
(3) Newspaper reports of public meetings (4) Extracts or 
abstracts from judicial or official records. But the privi¬ 
leges enjoyed are not absolute; they are qualified and as 
such, to claim privilege they must be fair and accurate i.e. a 
substantially faithfull report and must not be obscene indecent 
or blasphemous. In case of reports of judicial proceedings 
privilege can be claimed only in respect of affairs that took 
place in open court or a place open to the public. If the events 
happen in such private places as Judge’s Room or in Camera, 
they must not be reported. At least such report will not be 
protected. Under the Parliamentary Preceedings Act, 1956, 
newspaper report or radio broadcasting of substantially true 
reports of parliamentary proceedings are privileged. As regards 
public meetings there is no separate law in India. The English 
Libel Amendment Act, 1888 is followed here. According to 
that Act the necessary conditions for acquiring such privilege 
are: (I) It is fair and accurate: (2) It is not malicious; 
(3) The matter reported is of public concern or for public 
benefit. Purely personal imputations by a speaker, thus, cannot 
be reported. (4) It is not indecent or blasphemous. A fair 
report of a judicial proceeding, excusing what would otherwise 
be a libel, is one that *Ms substantially accurate, and either 
complete or condensed in such a manner as to give a just 
impression of what took place’ *; but this does not extend to 
comments of the reporter or to observations of persons not 
entitled to take part in the proceedings (Steph. Cr. 206.) The 
report may be ‘*fair”, although it contains only the speech of 
•counsel and the summing up of the judge [ Millis ch V. Lloyd’s 
W. N. (77) 36]. The proceedings of meetings of the following 
bodies have been conferred privilege by the Above Act: Town 
‘Council, School Board, Local Board etc. 

Similarly in order to be privileged a communication mu^t 
prove: (1) that the occasion is a privileged one i.e, an 
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occasion in which the maker and the receiver both have duty or 
interest to make or receive the communication and (2) that the 
communication is relevant or pertinent to the occasion. The 
term duty and interest can however be construed in their 
broadpr sense so that ordinary intelligence and moral principle 
decide their standard. In Toogood V. Spyring the principle 
was stated in the following way : “If fairly warranted by any 
reasonable occasion or exigency and honestly made, such 
communications are protected for the common convenience and 
welfare society ; and the law has not restricted the rights to- 
make them written in any narrow limits.” 
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The secretary of an organisation is, almost at every step, 
required to make some drafts. While performing his ddties 
relating to meetings, he must draft suitable notice, agenda and 
minutes. Similarly with regard to Company formations, Share 
transactions, dividend declaration etc. he has got to deal with 
various types of notices, forms and documents. As the head of 
the Secretariat department ( even though he is not in charge of 
other oflSces ) he finds thousand and one correspondence func¬ 
tions. Then there is the dealing with Government and other 
members of the public. Report writing again is one of his princi¬ 
pal functions. So we find that the Secretary is always busy in 
drafting this or that. Now, while his drafts regarding company 
formations, Share transactions etc. follow certain standard 
prescribed forms (a few of which we have already noted in 
Chapter 3.), the drafting of letters etc. in respect of his connec¬ 
tion with the Government, members of the public, fellow-busi¬ 
nessmen etc. can best be discussed under the heading ^‘Business 
Correspondence”. We have thoroughly discussed them in the 
following few chapters. The rest of the drafting actvities of a 
Secretary may be classified as drafting of (a) Notice (b) Agenda 
(c) Minutes (d) Resolutions and (e) Reports. In the follovdug 
few pages we are trying to present before our readers some 
examples of such draftings. 

Notice and Agenda 

vff Statutory Meeting: 

Alpha Company Limited. 

Registered office : 15, Circular Road, 

Calcutta-9. 

^3ated... ... ... ••• 
Notice is hereby given that pursuant to S. 165 of the Com¬ 
panies Act, 1956 the Statutory Meeting of the Members of the 
above company will be held at the Registered office as above on 
Friday the 15th day of April, 1956, at 4 p.m. 
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A copy of the Report required to be sent under the above 
section is annexed hereto. 


By order of the Board 


2. First Board Meeting 



Secretary. 


The Sunshine Co. Ltd. 
Calcutta. 


1-^ate... ... ... 

This is to inform you that meeting of the board of Directors 
of this company will be held at the registered oilier of the 
company on... (day and date) at ... (Time) when your presence 
is solicited. 

End. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sig.. 

Agenda : Secretary, 

(1) Incorporation of the Company, Solicitor’s report. 

(2) Election of Chairman and Directors. 

(3) Appointment of officers—^the Secretary, manager, the 
Accountant and the Auditors. 

(4) Approval of the Prospectus and Consideration of its issue. 

(5) Fixing of quorum for the Board Meeting. 

(6) Approval of Company’s seal. 

3. Subsequent Board Meetings 

Charlie Company Limited. 

Calcutta. 


To 


Sri 


Director. 


Dated 


Sir, 

I beg to inform you that Meeting of the directors will be 
held at the Registered office on Monday, the Sth day of August, 
1962 at 2 O’clock in the after-noon for the transactions of the 
business specified in the Agenda appended hereto. 

Yours faithfully, 


Secietaiy* 
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Agenda: 

<1) Reading of the minutes of the last Board Meeting. 

(2) Fin^c&-~(a) Bank Pass Book (6) Cash Statement, 

(c) Confirmation of cheques drawn. 

<3) Trading and Financial Returi6 as proposed by the General 
Manager. • 

(4) Resignation of Mr. A. K. Das, a director, to be considered. 

(5) Interim dividends. 

(6) Appointment of Special Committees. 

4. Annml General Meeting 

The Calcutta Trading Co. Ltd. 

Calcutta. 

Date 18. 8. 59. 

Notice is hereby given that the Sixth Annual General 
Meeting of the above company will be held at the Registered 
office of the Company on Monday, the 15th September, 1959, 
at 4 p. m. to consider the following agenda. 

End. By order of the Board, 

Sd/-. 


Secretary. 

Agenda: 

<1) The Secretary to read the notice convening the meeting. 

(2) The Chairman to call upon the Auditors or Secretary to 
read the auditors’ report on the Accounts and Balance 
Sheet to the members. 

(3) The Chairman to address the meeting and to : 

(o) move, ‘Hhatthe Directors’ Report and the audited 
Profit and Loss Account of the Company for the year 

ended.19.and the audited Balance Sheet as at 

that, date, produced at the meeting, be and the same are 
hereby, approved and adopted. 

(b) call upon Mr. S. Das Gupta to s^nd the motion. 

(c) invite comment and discussion. 

(d) put the motion to meeting, take votes and declare 
result. 

(4) The Chairman to move,—“that the dividend of 10% free 
of income tax on the ordinary shares of the Company 
be, and the same is hereby declared”. 
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A Share-holder to second the motion. The Chair¬ 
man to put the motion to the meeting and declare the 
result. 

(5) The Chairman to propose—that Mr. B. C, Roy, who 
retires by rotation, be re-elected as a Director of the 
Company. 

Mr.to second the motion. 

(6) The Chairman to call for a share-holder to move the 
resolution for re-appointing auditors, and fixing their 
remuneration for the current year. 

A share-holder to propose—“that Messrs. N. N. 
Chatteijee & Co., the retiring auditors, be and they are 
hereby re-appointed auditors of Company at a remunera¬ 
tion of Rs. 2500/- and to hold office until the next 
Annual General Meeting. 

Another share-holder to second the motion. 

The Chairman to put the motion to the meeting and 
declare the result. 

(7) Vote of thanks to the Directors including the Chairman. 

(8) The Chairman to thank the share-holders for their 
presence, reply to a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
moved and seconded by the share-holders and declare the 
meeting closed. 

N.B. (1) A member entitled to attend and vote at the 
meeting is entitled to appoint a proxy to attend and vote 
instead of himself and a proxy need not be a member. 

(2) The share transfer books of the Company will re¬ 
main closed from 1st September to 16th September, 1959, 
both days inclusive. 

5. General Meeting Convened On Requisition. 

The Moonlight Co. Ltd. 

Calcutta. 

Notice is hereby given that in pursuance of a requistioir 
lodged at the Company’s oflBce, on Friday, the 15th September, 
1949, by Messr. Duttagupta and company, an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of this Company will be held at the registered 
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office of the Company at 15, Circular Road, Calcutta, on Satur¬ 
day, the 2nd November, 1949, at 4 p.m. to consider the following 
business. 


( matter) 


The Board of Directors desire to make the following obser¬ 
vations of the subject-matter of the requisition. 

.( Board’s view ) 

By order of the Board 

Calcutta, 4th Oct. 1949. Sig. 

Secretary. 


6. Extraordinary Meeting. 

The Bengal Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Calcutta. 


Date 


Notice is hereby given that an Extra-odinary General Meeting 
of this Company will be held at the Registered office of this 
Company on Saturday, the 5th August, 1960 at 4 p.m. for the 
purpose of considering and passing, the following resolution 
as an extraodinary resolution ; 

“That in pursuance of the recommendation of the Committee 
of Investigation appointed at the Extraordinary General Meeting 

held on the.the ordinary share Capital of the Company be 

reduced from Rs......to Rs.writing down each fully 

paid ten-rupee ordinary share to the value of Rs. 5/- fully paid 
and that a petition be made to the court for an order confirming 
the reduction.” 

By order of the Board, 

Sig. 

Secretary.. 

7. Extraordinary General Meeting to pass sepecial resolution to' 
wind up the Company Voluntarily UlS 484 (l)b. 

The Setting Sun Co. Ltd. 

Calcutta. 

Notice is hereby given that an Extraordinary General Meeting^ 
of the above company will be held on.at.at the 
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Registered office of the Company whereat the following rcsolu-^ 
tions will be propose as Special Resolutions of the Company 
.nnd adopted as such, if thought fit. 


(1) Resolved that it has been proved to the satisfaction of 
the Meeting that the Company cannot by reason of its 
liabilities, continue its business, and that, therefore, it is 
advisable to wind up voluntarily ; 

(2) Resolved further that Mr. Ram Narayan Gupta be and 

is hereby appointed liquidator of the Company for 
the period of its winding up on a remuneration of 
Rs. 


•Calcutta, the.19 


By order of the Board, 

Sig. 

Secretary. 


Club Meetii^t 

8. Special Meeting to consider expulsion of member 

The.Club. 

Calcutta. Dated. 

Notice is hereby given that a special meeting of the membem 
of the above Club will be held at 3, Maidan Road, Calcutta, on 
Thursday, the 5th Feb, 1954 at 6 p.m. to consider the conduct 
of Mr. Surajit Sen, a member of this Club, and to pass, if 
thought fit, the following resolution. 

Resolved that Mr. Surajit Sen, be and is hereby expelled 
from the.Club, in pursuance of Rule no. 

Sig. 

Secretary. 

9. Imposition of fine 

The...Club. 

Calcutta. " Date. 

Mr. S. N, Roy, Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

This is to inform you that you have incurred on the 5th day 

of August, 1949, a fine of Rs.under the provisions of bye-law 

No.for remaining on the Club premises for. 
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hours after closing time, that is, till.a.m. on the aforesaid 

date and request you to pay the fine forthwith. 

I may remind you that if this fine is not paid within 15 days 
of the date of this notice you will cease to be a member of this 

Club under Rule. , 

Yours faithfully 

Sig. 

Secretary. 

10. Expulsion Notice 

The.Club. 

Calcutta. Date. 

Mr. Surajit Sen, Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed by the Committee of the above Club to inform 
you that the following resolution was passed at a Special General 
Meeting of this Club held at.on.at. 


(Insert the Resolution) 

Therefore, in accordance with Rule.of the Rules and 

Regulations of this Club, you have ceased to be a member of this 
club and forfeited all right to and claim upon the Club, its 
property and funds. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sig. 

Secretary. 

11. General Meeting of a Club 

The Sports Club. 

Calcutta. Date. 

Dear Sir, 

I am instructed by the Committee of this club to inform you 
that the Annual General Meeting of this club will be held at 
3, Maidan Road, on Friday, the 6th August, 1960, at 7 p.m. to 
consider the following agenda. 

End. Yours faithfully, 

Sig..., 


Secretaiy. 
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Agenda : 

1. Confirmation of the proc eedings of the last general 
meeting held on 4th. July, 1960. 

2. Secretary’s Report. 

3. Adoption of the audited Receipts and Payments A/c 
and the statement of Affairs, for the session ending 
31st July, 1960. 

4. Adoption of Auditors Report. 

5. Election of office-bearers, viz. Secretary, Treasurer, etc. 

6. Appointment of Auditors. 

7. Appointment of different sub-committees for the session 
1960-61. 

8. Miscellaneous. 


12. The Incorporated Secretaries Club 

17, Bedford Road. 
Calcutta-16. 


Notice 


6th April, 1963 


Is hereby given that the Annual General Meeting of the 
members of the club will be held on Thursday, the 15th April, 
1963 at 6 p.m. at the club premises, 17, Bedford Road,, 
•Calcutta-16. 


‘ Agenda: 

1. To read the notice convening the meeting. 

2. To read and confirm the proceedings of the previous 
General Meeting held on 30th April, 1962. 

3. To receive and adopt the Report of the Hony. General 
Secretary. 

5. To place and adopt the audited accounts of the dub for 
ithe year ended 31st March, 1963. 

5. To appoint auditors for the year 1963-64. 

6. To declare the results of election of ofilce bearers and 
members of the Executive Committee for 1963-64. 

7. Miscellaneous. 

Sd/- C. M. Mukheiji 
Hony. Secretary. 
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13. Manufacturers’ Association, West Bengal. 

Annual General Meeting 

Notice 

The Annual General Meeting of the Association will be held 
in Calcutta, Rabinda Bharati Bhaban 5, Dwarakanath 'fagore 
Lane, Cal-7 on Friday, the 28th September, 1962 at 3 p.m. 

80, Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Calcutta-7 

'fhe 27th August, 1962 ) General Secretary 

Asgenda: 

1. To confirm the proceedings of the last Annual General 
Meeting held on 8.10.61. 

2. To consider the Annual Report with the audited accounts 
and to pass resolutions thereon. 

3. To elect (i) The President (ii) Two Vice-Presidents (iii) 
The Treasurer (iv) The General Secretary on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Executive Committee (v) The Hony. Auditor. 

4. To fill up vacancies in the list of ordinaiy members of 
the General Committee and to announce the results of election 
of representatives of the General Committee on the Executive 
Committee. 

5. To consider, formulate and lay down a general policy 
relating to any matter concerning the aims, administration, 
finances and development of the Association, either on its own 
initiative or on a reference from the General Committee and/or 
Executive Committee. 

6. To consider any bye-law framed by the Executive 
committee or action taken by the Executive Committee according 
to rule X fix). 

7. To consider proposals for change of Rule, if any. 

8. Such matters as may be brought forward. 

JV. B. Notice of motion, if any, from membeiv muet readi the General 
Secretary at least 2 weeks before the meeting [XIV, a (U)}. 
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14. Pmchayat Meeting. 

Notice 


Date. 

An ordinary meeting of the Panchayat will be held on 
7.8.1958 at 4. p.m. at the Panchayat office. All members are 
requested to attend the meeting. The agenda in given below. 

Sd/- C.D. Chaturbhuj. 

Agenda: Panchayat President. 

1. Note of the President to Sanction the estimate for 
Rs. 80/- for repairs to Sen Para Lane. 

2. Proposal of the Vice-President to open a Reading room 
and subscribe to the 'Hindu’ and incur an expenditure of 
Rs. 20/- for the purpose, per year. 

3. Proposal of the President to sanction Rs. 25/- as 
contribution to State Welfare Fund. 

4. 

5. . 

Names of Members Signature of members with date. 

1. Ramkrishna Dan. . 

2. S. K. Majila . 

3. Pinaki Patra . 

4. Nataraj Digambar . 

5. Hiralal Kusari . 

15. Corporation of Calcutta. 

( Please note the date and hour of the meeting) 

Notice 

The Corporation at its meeting held on Tuesday, the 19th 
March, 1963 decided that the discussion on Budget Estimates for 
the year 1963-64 (Item No. 6 of Agenda No. 38) would be 
continued to an adjourned meeting of the Corporation to be held 
on Thursday, the 21 st March, 1963 at 5 p.m. 

The adjourned Corporation meeting will, accordingly, be held 
in the Council Chamber, Central Municipal Office Buildings, ON 
THURSDAY, THE 21ST MARCH, 1963 AT 5 P.M. to consider 
Item No. 6 of Agenda No. 38 (Budget Estimates for the year 
1963-64). 
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Members are requested to bring wim mem Agenoa iso. 
and the papers circulated in connection with Ttem No. 6 of 
Agenda No. 38. 

By order of the Mayor, 

B. Ghosh, 

The 20th March, 1963 : Secretary to the Corporation. 

16. Corporation of Calcutta, Agenda No. 3 

The 3rd Ordinary Meeting of the Corporation of Calcutta 
(under Section 88 (1) of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951) will 
be held in the Council Chamber, Central Municipal Office 
Buildings, on FRIDAY, THE 3rd May, 1963, AT 5 P.M. 

By order of the Mayor. 

B. Ghosh. 

Secretary 

Business to be brought forward : 

1. To consider the question of Chlorination of the unfiltered 
water supply of the City, and to sanction the cost thereof. 

( Report on the matter separately circulated ) 

C4 

2. To consider order of the Governor communicated 
through letter of the Joint Secretary to the Government of West 
Bengal, Department of Local Self-Government and Panchayats 
to the Commissioner, Corporation of Calcutta through letter No. 
1490/MIC-l 65/62 dated 27th March, 1963. 

( The order Circulated Separately ) 

The Corporation on 26th April, 1963 postponed consideration 
of the matter for circulation of the resolution of the Corporation 
dated the 17th September, 1962 and the entire proceedings of the 
Corporation relating to the item, if the latter be possible. 

( Eesolution of the Corporation dated 17th September» 1962» 

Unseating portions annulled by order of the Governor 

separately printed and circulated ). C5 

3. To fill up under Section 15 (5) of the C. M. Act, 1951 
vacancies which have occured in the membership of the different 
Standing Committees due to resignations. 

1. The following Aldermen and Councillor have resigned 
from the Standing Public Utilities and Markets Committee 

18 
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(1) Sri Deva Prosad Chatterjee, 

(2) Sri Sachindra Kumar Baneijee, 

(3) Sir Dhirendra Nath Bose. 

11. The following Aldermen and Councillors have resigned 
from the Standing Buildings Committee 
*. (1) Sri Debendra Lai Dutt, 

(2) Sri Sachindra Kumar Banerjee, 

(3) Sri Badridas Burmaii, 

(4) Dr. P. C. Bhar, 

(5) Sri Balai Bhusan Pal. 

HI. The following Councillors have resigned from the 
Standing Water Supply Committee 

17. Co-operative Society’s Annual General Meeting: 

Bengal Handicrafts Co-operative Society Ltd. 

Registered office ; 12» Esplanade East. 

Calcutta. 

Dated the 15th May, 1962. 

Notice 

Notice is hereby given that the 7th Annual General Meeting 
of the Society will be held on Friday, the 14th June, 1962 at 4 
p.m. at the registered office of the Society at 12, Esplanade East, 
to consider the following agenda : 

Sd/ K. Basu. 
Secretary* 

Agenda 

1. To place the Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting 

2. To consider the Report of the Managing Committee for 
the year ending 31st December, 1961. 

3. To consider the Audit Report and audited Statement of 
Accounts for the year ending 31st December, 1961. 

4. To fix the maximum amount of borrowings for the 
ensuing year from (i) Financing Bank (ii) Members 
and (iii) Non-members. 

5. To declare dividend and distribute profit recommended 
by the Managing Committee. 

6. To pass the Annual Budget for the year ending 31st Dec, 
1963 
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7. To elect Directors and such other officers as the meeting' 
may think fit. 

8. To transact any other business that may be laid before 
the meeting by the Managing Committee. 


18. 


Co-oparative Society's Managing Committee Meeting: 

District Co-operative Credit Society 
24-Parganas. 

Dated 7. 




9. 


62. 


Notice 

To 

Sri C. D. Mukherji, 

Member, Managing Committee. 

Dear sir, 

] beg to inform you that the next meeting of the managing 
committee falls on Saturday, the 17th September, 1962, at 
4 p. m. and will be held at the registered office of the society. 
You are requested to attend. The agenda is appended herewith. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. Mitra 
Secretary. 

Agenda 


(1) To confirm the minutes of the last meeting held on 
14th August, 1962. 

(2) To consider the report of the sub-committee for agri¬ 
cultural loans and advances. 

(3) To consider the note sent by State Co-operative Credit 
Society. 

(4) To consider the applications for credit. 

(5) Winter uniform for the staff. 

(6) Application for increase in salary and wages. 

(7) Contribution to Co-operative Workers Medical Benefit 
Fund. 

(8) Miscellaneous. 

19. Agenda with Chairman's/Secretary's notes. 

Agenda of the 6th Annual General Meeting of the company 
held on Monday, the 16th June, 1962 at the company's registered 
.office. 

Present: (names of members) 

Shri.took the chair. 
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1. Read notice convening the 
meeting 

2. Submit Directors’ Report 
and Audited Balance Sheet 
etc. for the year ended 
31.12.61. 

3., Move resolution declaring 
dividend. 


4. Propose Sri.and Sri... 

.be re-elected directors. 


5. Move resolution reappointing 
the Auditors and Resolution 

fixing Rs.as their 

remuneration for the year. 


Read by the Secretary. 

On motion of chairman 

seconded by Sri. 

Approved and Adopted. 

Moved by Sri.. .seconded' 

by Sri.Resolution 

declaring dividend at... 

.per cent Carried' 

unanimously. 

Moved by Sri. 

and seconded by Sri... 

.Resolution carried 

by majority. 

Moved by Sri.and 

seconded by Sri. 

Resolution carried 
unanimously. 


Initial of Chairman. 
Initial of Secretary. 


SPECIMEN MINUTES 
1. Statutory Meeting: 

Minutes of the Statutory Meeting 

The first General or Statutory Meeting of the company held 
at 15, Circular Road, Calcutta-9, on Friday the 15th April 1956. 
Present: 

j" Directors. 
Shareholders. 

On the motion of Mr. B. K. Sasmal seconded by Shri R. N, 
Banerji, Sri R. Choudhury was voted to the chair. 

The Statutory Report was read. 

The Chairman directed the attention of the Meeting to tho 
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fact that a list of shareholders of the company was placed on 
the table and would remain open to their inspection during the 
•continuance of the meeting. 

The Chairman made a statement on the company*s position 
and prospects and invited discussion on any matters relating 
to the formation of the company or arising out of the Statutory 
Report. 

After answering the questions asked by some of the members 
a discussion arose respecting the formation of the company in 
which Messrs.members took part; on the con¬ 

clusion of which, as there was no business to transact the 
meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

2. First Board Meeting: 

The Sunshine Company Ltd. 

First Meeting of the Directors held at the Registered office 


of the company on 16. 9. 56 at 4 p.m. 

Present: Sri J. Majumdar ... -... Chairman 

„ S. Gupta ... ... Secretary 

„ R. Sen ... ... Director 

„ M. Chatterjee ... ... „ 

In attendance: „ N. Biswas ... ... Solicitor 

„ R. Mallick ... ... Auditor 


(1) Chairman of the Meeting: By general desire SriJ. 
Majumdar took the chair. 

(2) Incorporation: Sri N. Biswas, Solicitor, reported the 
due corporation of the Company and the Secretary produced 
the Incorporation certificate, (No. 7892 d/- 2. 9. 56.) 

(3) Memorandum and Articles of Association: The 
Secretary submitted a copy of the Memorandum and the Articles 
of Association for the perusal of the Directors. 

(4) Appointment of the Managing Director: Resolved that Sri 
J. Majumdar be and is hereby appointed the Managing Director 
.of the Company for a period of 3 years on a monthly honora- 
iriwn of Rs. 3000/-. 

(5) Appointment of Secretary: Resolved that Sri S. Gupta 
be, and is hereby appointed Secretary of the Company at a 
•salary of Rs. 600/- p.m. and that an agreement containing the 
terms of his appointment be drawn up accordingly. 
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(6) Appointment of Solicitors, Bankers and Auditors 
Resolved that Sri N. Biswas, be and is hereby appointed the 
Solicitor of the Company. 

Resolved that a Current Account in the name of the 
Company be opened with the United Bank of India Ltd., at 
their Head Office; that all cheques drawn on behalf of the 
Company and all acceptances in its name be signed by two 
directors and countersigned by the Secretary; that bills of 
exchange and other negotiable instruments shall be drawn and 
accepted on behalf of the Company by any two directors and 
countersigned by the Secretary; | and that all cheques and 
instruments requiring the endorsement of the Company may be 
endorsed for and on behalf of the Company by any one director 
and the Secretary. 

The Secretary was instructed to send a copy of this resolu¬ 
tion, the application for opening the Banking Account, the 
Memorandum and the Articles of Association, together with 
the specimen signatures of the Directors and the Secretary to 
the Bankers. 

(7) Approval of Common Seal: The Secretary produced 
the designs and estimates for the common seal of the Company. 
Resolved that the design made by Sri Tulsiram be approved ; 
that an impression thereof be made in the Minute Book, that 
the Secretary be instructed to pay Rs, 100/- therefor ; that the 
Seal, when available, be kept in a box under lock and key and 

that one key of the lock be kept with the Chairman and the 
other key be held by the Secretary. 

(8) Issue of Prospectus: Sri Biswas, Solicitor, produced 
the draft Prospectus and said that the provisions of the 
Companies* Act, 1956 have been fully complied with. 

Resolved that the Prospectus be and is hereby approved 

and adopted and the Prospectus be dated.and be signed 

by all the directors and the same be filed with the Registrar. 

(9) Next Meeting : The Secretary was directed to summon 
the next meeting on the 30th October, 1956, at the Registered 
Office of the Company at 4 p.m. 

There being no other item for discussion the meeting 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair. 

Calcutta, Sig. 

Dated the.19. 


Chairman.' 
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3. Subsequent Board Meeting: 

Meeting of the Board of Directors held at the Registered 
Office of the Company on 27.10.57 at 6 p.m. 


Present: Sri ... 


Sri 


»> 

„ ... 


... in the chair. 
... Secretary • 
... director 


»> ••• 


• • • • f • 


>» 


In Attendance ; 
Sri „ .. 


«• • 


>1 


Auditor 



Subject 


Details of Minutes 


2 g Minutes of 
Last Meeting 

29. Transfer of 
Shares 


30. Cash State- | 
ments | 
ways & means 


31. Annual General 
Meeting 


32 . Dividend 


33. Next Meeting 


The minutes of the last Board meet¬ 
ing held on.was read, approved 

and signed by the chairman as correct. 

Resolved : the pass transfer nos. 

to.and to sign and seal certificate 

nos.to. 

The Secretary produced the Bank 
Pass Book and a statement showing an 
abstract of cash receipt and payments 
during the month of September. It 
showed a balance at the Bank of 
Rs. 1,15,575 and in hand of Rs. 21,358. 
The statement was duly checked and 
approved. 

Resolved : That the Annual General 

Meeting of the company be held on. 

at.p.m. at the Registered office of 

the company. 

Resolved : That out of the total net 
profits of Rs. 150,000, Rs. 50,000 to be 
credited to the General Reserve and 
balance be declared as dividend, on 
10,000 ordinary shares at the rate of 
Rs. 10/- per share. 

The next meeting was fixed on. 

at.at the Registered office of the 

company. 

Chairman. 
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4. Annual General Meeting 


The Rising Sun Company Ltd. 


Minutes of the 5th Annual General Meeting, held on Friday, 
the 22nd December, 1957 at 4 p.m. at the Register office of the 

company. 


President; Sri N. R. Sengupta ... 

... in the chair 

„ R. S. Ganguly 

... director 

„ P. Bagchi 

... „ 

„ S. P. Mondal 

... „ 

„ M. Sharma 

... secretary 


and a full quorum of members. 


Details of Minutes. 

The Secretary read out the notice 
convening the meeting. 

At the request of the chairman, the 
Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss a/c for the year ended 
30th June 1957 as previously circulated 
were taken as read. 

The Secretary lead out the Auditors* 
Report upon the company’s Account and 
Balance Sheet. 

The chairman delivered his speech 
commenting on the achievements of the 
company and referred to its good 
prospect. He invited questions from 
members on its reports and accounts 
and answered them satisfactorily. 

On the motion from chair and 
seconded by Mr. P. Bagchi it was decided, 
that the Directors* 


S. 

No. 

Subject 

55. 

Notice 

56. 

Directors’ 
Report and 


Accounts. 

57. 

Auditors’ 


Report 

58. 

Chairman’s 


Speech 


59 . Adoption of 
Directors* 
Report etc. 
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Subject 


Details of Minutes 


60. 


Contd. 


61. 


Declaration 

of 

Dividend. 


Election 

of 

Directors. 


59 Appointment] 

, i of 
! Auditors. 


3. 


Vote of 
Thanks. 


Ji.O. Report and the audited Profit and Loss 
Account of the Company for the^ year 
ended 30th June, 19S7 and the Balance 
Sheet as at that date, be and they are 
hereby approved and adopted. 

Resolved: that the dividend as re¬ 
commended by the directors viz, 10 ^ free 
of Income Tax on 10,000 ordinary 
shares for the ^ear ended 30th June, 
1957 be and is hereby declared. 

Resolved: that Sri S. P. Mondal 
who retires by rotation, be and is hereby 
re-elected as a director of the company 
liable to retirement by rotation. 

On the motion of Sri N. Ganguly 
seconded by Sri T. Talukdar it was re¬ 
solved that Mr. R. Mullick, Chartered 
Accountant, be and is hereby re-appoint¬ 
ed auditors of the company for the 
current year on a salary of Rs. 1500/- 

A hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman, director, secretary and the 
staff for their services during the past 
year concluded the proceedings of the 
meeting. 


Sd/-. Sd/-. 

Secretary Chairman, 

'd/-. d/-. 


5. Co-operative Society’s Annual General Meeting 

Bengal Handicrafts Co-operative Society Ltd. 
Calcutta. 


Minutes of the proceedings of the 7th Annual General 
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meeting held on Friday, the 14th June, 1962 at 4 p.m. at the 
Registered Office of the Society. 

Agenda. 


, Members Present:—58 

1. Sri B. K. Biswas 

2. Sri N, R. Guhathakurta 
etc. etc. 

Sri Debiprosad Ghosh, President of the Society, took the 
chair. Sri S. N. Bose, Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, West Bengal, kindly attended the meeting on special 
invitation. 

1. Minutes of the Sixth Annual General Meeting held on 
12th June, 1961, were read and the chairman signed 
them as read and recorded correctly. 

2. '^ Sri K. Basu, Secretary, presented the Report of the 

Managing Committee for the year ending 31st December, 
196i, which was explained to the members by the 
President. On a motion the Report was accepted 
^ unanimously. 

3. " The Secretary than formally presented the Audited 

Repon and the Audited Statement of Accounts for the 
year ending 31st Dec., 1961, and after a brief discussion 
the meeting resolved to accept and adopt the same. 

4. As regards Society's borrowings, the President mentioned 
that the financial condition of the society does not require 
it to borrow money this year and as such the question of 
fixing any maximum is immaterial. On a duly moved 
motion, the meeting resolved to drop the item from 
discussion. 

5. ’^On a motion moved by Sri P. K. Biswas the meeting 

unanimously resolved that the profits for the year ending 
31st Dec. 1961, as revealed by the statement of Accouht 
be appropriated in the following manner : 

(a) ith of the net profit to statutory Reserve Fund 

(Compulsory^ 

(b) Rs. 5/- to the Co-operative Development Fund 

(Compulsory> 
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(c) Dividend @ 9% on shares (maximum) 

(d) Interest @ 9% on the depositors deposited amount 

(e) profit bonus to employees and 

(f) The balance to Society’s “Special Benefit Fund”. 

■^6. The President himself moved the motion on Annual 

Budget Estimates for the year 1963 and explained the 
same item by item. After a thorough discussion the 
motion that “the Annual Budget Estimates for the year 
1963 be placed, discussed and adopted” wascairied 
unanimously. 

7. On the retirement of Mr. S. K. Acharya, director, by 
rotation as per rules contained in the Bye-Laws, the 
President, conducted an election by show of hands and 
on the results of election declared Sri Jyotirmoy Das as 

y elected to the managing Committee as member. 

8. There being no other business to transact the President 
extended a hearty vote of thanks to Sri S. N. Bose, Asst. 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, West Bengal, for his 
kind presence in the meeting. 

After a vote of thanks to the chair, from the Secretary on 
behalf of the members present, the President declared the 
meeting closed. 

Recorded on 15.6. 1962. 

Sd/- D. P. Chose. 
Chairman. 

6. Co-operative Society's Managing Committee Meeting: 

District Co-operative Credit Society 
24 Par^nas. 

Minutes of the proceedings of the managing committee meeting 
held on 17th September, 1963 at 4 p.m. President Sri H. K. 
Basu took the chair. 

1. Minutes of the managing committee meeting held on 
14.8.62 were read and confirmed. 

2. Hie convenor, Mr. S. S. Chatterjee, of Agricultural Loan 
Sub-Committee placed before the meeting his committee*& 
findings and after a brief discussion it was resolved that the- 
Report be adopted. 
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3. The Secretary read out a letter no. Gen/575/62-63 sent 
from the State Co-operative Credit Society and the Secretary 
was directed to place before the President, within 7 days from 
the date, a factual report on the matter. The President was also 
requested and empowered to deal with the State Society with 
regard to the matter under review. 

4. Five applications for Credit were placed before the 
meeting by the Secretary and after a preliminary discussion, the 
meeting, having found them worthy of Credit, sanctioned them 
and resolved that the Secretary be asked to do the needful for 
speedy clearance. 

5. The meeting considered the proposal of Mr. S.K. Baneiji 
regarding winter uniform of the Staff of the Society and it was 
resolved that the Secretary be empowered to place before the 
next meeting, the probable cost of such preparation. 

6. The applications for increase in salaries and wages were 
examined in detail by the meeting and finally it was resolved 
that the applications be rejected. 

7. On a proposal moved by Dr. S. N. Roy, for regular 
contribution to Co-operative Workers Medical Benefit Fund, the 
meeting resolved that in view of the Society’s compulsory contri¬ 
bution to Statutory Reserve Fund and Co-operative Develop¬ 
ment Fund and also in view of the Society’s present financial 
position, the proposal be and is hereby turned down. 

8. In the miscellaneous item, the meeting sanctioned certain 
leave applications, sanctioned the payment of an arrear bill and 
authorised the Secretary in making an expenditure upto Rs. 500/- 
for repairs to office buildings. 

9. The next meeting was Scheduled to be held on 12th 
•October, 1962, the exact time being remained to be fixed by the 
'.Secretary after having a consultation with the President a week 
.before the date of meeting. 

There being no other item in the agenda the meeting mded 
with a vote of thanks to the chair. 

Recorded on 18.9.63. 

Sd/- H, K. Basu. 

Chairman. 
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7. Minute of a Pancfutyat Meeting 

Proceedings of the ordinary meeting of the Panchayat held 
on 7. 8.1958 at 4 p.m. at the Panchayat office. 

Members present 

1. Sri C. D. Chaturbhuj—'President ^ 

2. N. C. Bhadra—-Vice President 

3. R. K. Dan—Member 

4. S. K. Majila— „ 

5. Pinaki Patra— „ 

6. Nataraj Digambar 

7.. 

8 .. 


1. Subject: 


Resolution 
2. Subject 


Resolution 


Note of the President requesting sanction of 
the Panchayat for estimate “Repairing Sen 
Para Lane” prepared by him for Rs. 80/- 
The estimate is sanctioned. The President is 
authorised to carry out the work. 

Proposal of the Vice-President to open a 
Reading room and subscribe to the 'Hindu* 
and incur an expenditure of Rs. 20/- for the 
purpose, per year. 

The proposal of the Vice-President is approved 
the sum of Rs. 20/- is sanctioned. 


4. 

Sd/- C. D. Chaturbhuj 
President, Panchayat, 

Signature of members Present; 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

8. Minutes of Club's Annual Meeting 

The Sports Club 
Calcutta. 

Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on Fridayi the 
&ih August, 1960 at 7 p.m. 
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1. The Secretary read the proceedings of the last meeting 
held on 4th July, I960 and after ascertaining the sense 
of the meeting the chairman signed the same as read and 
adopted as a correct record. 

2. The Secretary placed before the meeting his review of 
the last sessions* workings of the club and said that the 
number of members in the year under review has 
increased from 153 to 175. The report was unanimously 
resolved to be adopted. 

3. M. K. Basu, Chartered Accountant, presented the annual 
a/cs and the Statement of Affairs, before the meeting and 
after general discussion it was resolved that the accounts 
together with the auditors’ report be adopted unanimously. 

4. Resolved that the election of office-bearers be fixed on 
Saturday, the 14th August at 5 p.m. and that the same 
be held by secret ballot. 

5. Resolved that Messrs Sen and Chatterji, Chartered 
Accountants, be and is hereby appointed the Hony. 
auditors of the dub for the session 1960-61. 

6. The meeting discussed thoroughly about the burden of 
the general committee and was resolved that three sub¬ 
committees each consisting of 4 members be appointed 
and that the general committee be empowered to suggest 
names of members for these committees. The Secretary 
will be the ex-officio member in each case. The 
Committees are : (a) Finance Sub-Committee (b) Tourna¬ 
ment Sub-Committee and (c) Cultural Sub-Committee. 

7. There being no other business to transact, the meeting 
closed with a vote of thanks to the chair. 

Sd/—... ... ... ... ... 

Chairman 


'9. Minutes of Club Ordinary Meeting 

Minutes of the proceedings of the Annual General Meeting 
of the Incorporated Secretaries Club held on Thursday, the 
15th April, 1963, at 6 p.m. at the club premises, 17B^oid 
Road, Cal-16. 
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Present—SS Mambert 

1. Sri N. N. Baneijee, President of the club, took the chair. 

2. The notice convening the meeting was taken as read 
confirmed. 

3. The proceedings of the previous General Meeting held on 
30th April, 1962 circulated earlier, were read and 
confirmed. 

4. The Report of the Hony. Secretary circulated amongst 
the members was unanimously adopted. 

5. The audited accounts of the club for the year ended 
31st March, 1963, were placed before the meeting and 
after due deliberations the same were adopted 
unanimously. 

6. Sri N. N. Banerjee proposed the name of M/S M. N. 
Majumdar & Co., Chartered Accountants, 23, Strand 
Road, CaM for appointment as Auditors of the club 
for the year 1963-64. 

Sri S. K. Roy seconded the proposal. 

As there was no other proposal M/S M. N. Majumdar & Co., 
Chartered Accountants were appointed Auditors of the dub for 
the year 1963-64. 

As there was no other business to be transacted the meeting 
terminated at 7-30 p.m. with a vote of thanks to the chair. 

Sd/- N. N. Ban^jee, 
Chairman 


Reports 

I. Report by the Secretary to the Board of Directors advo¬ 
cating the introduction of Costing System— 

To 

The Directors, 

Alpha Beta Company Limited 

Dated. 

Dear Sirs, 

As desired by you in your letter dated..1.1 beg to submit 

herewith a report on the possibility of introducing a costing 
system in our company. I feel inclined to appreciate your 
.enquiry as, as the man on the spot, I have always fdt the 
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necessity of installing sudi a system. I can assure you that the 
introduction of a good costing system will soon increase the 
efficiency of our organisation and the consequent added goodwill 
will surely have a beneficial effect on the financial aspect of our 
business. 

As regards general advantages and economies of a good 
costing system you can easily consult any standard book on 
costing, 1 do, here, like to put stress on the particular benefits. 
We shall obtain therefrom, recognising peculiarities that exist 
in our trade. 

Firstly, you are certainly aware that for the last few years 
we are experiencing serious competition from various cheap 
substitute products. Although the quality of our product is far 
superior to those of the substitutes, yet, if we cannot reduce 
our cost, it will not be possible for us to compete with them in 
the long run. This necessitates a thorough analysis, check and 
control over the cost structure of our products. 

(^Secondly, the frieghtening increase in the cost of raw 
materials day by day is seriously telling upon our statement of 
profits and dividends. Though this has not till now, affected 
our goodwill to a noteworthy extent, 1 am constrained to say 
that, if this state of affairs continues, in no time we shall have 
to face a great danger. In the circumstance, while we are not in 
a position to increase our selling price, we hav^ no other 
alternative but to have a check on the cost structure.^- 

Thirdly, the costing system, while analysing the detailed 
elements of total cost and detecting wastages and the less 
efficient and less productive processes, will reveal the possibilities 
of producing by-products on an economical basis. This will 
entail a two way benefit,—the cost may be reduced and at the 
same time other sources of income from the same process of 
activities may be fruitfully tapped. 

^ourffily, the cost of installation will not be high, because, 
some of the elements of a good costing system, viz., 
internal check, adequate stores records, a good and reliable 
system of finandal accounts, etc., we are already possessing. 
Naturally, no change of an outstanding nature, in the already 
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existing system is necessary. A scientific approach and a few 
other minor requirements will not cost much.) 

The above-mentioned special features of our organisation, 
together with my submisson as to their handling through a good 
costing system, will, I think, justify fully the installation of such 
a system. However, before making an elaborate scheme, I think, 
a consultation with Messrs. Roy and Roy, cost consultants, will 
be more helpful. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. B. Chatterjee, 

Secretary. 

2. Report to a director on the proceedings of a Board 
meeting in which he was absent. 

To 

Shri S. K. Banerjee 

Director. Dated 6. 7. 62 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter dated the 5th instant notifying your 
inability to be present in and asking for a short account of the 
proceedings of, the last Board meeting held on 5. 7. 62., I beg 
to state that the meeting took certain important decisions, in 
respect of introduction of costing system, interim dividend and 
the expansion scheme. 

The meeting began with confirming the minutes of the 
meeting of 5. 6. 62. Sri B. K. Chaudhury moved thereafter the 
motion regarding the introduction of costing system in our 
organisation and placed before the meeting the cost Investiga¬ 
tion Committees Report together wiih the Report of Mr. A. K. 
Bagchi, the cost consultant. After a prolonged discussion the 
meeting decided in favour of the installation and Messrs. Bagchi 
& Sharma, cost consultants, were requested to submit a draft of 
the final scheme in relation thereto. 

The meeting also discussed the proposal of declaration of 
interim dividend. After considering the report of Messrs. Roy & 
Roy, our auditor, and the rough Statement of Profit prepared by 
our Chief Accountant as well as his draft Dividend List, it was 
decided to declare an interim dividend @ Rs. 5/- per share of 
Rs. 100/- each. 
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In view of the financial implications of the above two de¬ 
cisions the meeting postponed the discussion on the premises 
expansion scheme till the month of October, 1962. 

The other items in the agenda being most formal, I do not 
think them worth mentioning here separately. However, a copy 
of fne minutes of the said meeting will be sent to you as soon as 
it is prepared. 

Yours faithfully, 

N. N. Sarkar. 

Secretary. 

3. The Directors of a Company, desirous of approaching 
bankers for a loan, seek to know from you, their Secretary, as 
to the lines on which the Bank may ask for informations. 
Draft a report on the same. 

To 

The Board of Directors, 

Delta Company Limited. 

Dated 5. 6. 62. 

Dear Sirs, 

In reply to your letter dated 23. 5. 62. seeking informations 
about the particulars a bank would like to know when approach¬ 
ed for loan, 1 beg to submit as follows 

With a view to safeguard its interest every bank wants, when 
approached for loan by a company, to satisfy itself about the 
Company’s power to borrow, purpose of the loan and finally 
about the financial stability of the Company. 

The Company’s borrowing power can easily be ascertained 
by examining the provisions in the Company’s Memorandum 
and the Articles. The Bank will also enquire from its prospec¬ 
tive client about the purpose of the loan. If the purpose is for 
redeeming an existing loan the bank may ask for proper security. 
The valuation certificate of the securities may also be required. 
On the other hand, if the loan is for financing further expansion 
scheme, the further prospect of such expansion may have to be 
explained with documentary proof. 

Finally, for safeguarding the return of the money lent, the 
bank will ask for complete list of fixed and other assets, full list 
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iof liabilities, particulars about mortgages, debentures etc., if 
any. The bank may also enquire about the trend of profits 
•earned during the last few years. Similarly, the particulars 
about the contingent liabilities, if any, may have to be supplied. 

In brief, the above may be said to be the informations^and 
particulars that a bank may require while granting loan to a 
^customer Company. 

Yours faithfully, 

' S. Sinha. 

Secretary. 

4. Draft a report for submission to your Managing Director 
'.pointing out the advisability of establishing a Sports Club for the 
staff and embodying suggestions for the purchase of a site. 
Draft adequately also with every other point you consider 
important. 

( See “Correspondence’" Chaper 14 ) 

5. The directors of your company ask you to investigate 
into the reasons for a considerable fall in trading profits for a 
.particular year, although the Sales of that year are well on a 
level with those of the preceding year. Draft a report in¬ 
corporating the results of your investigation. 

To 

The Directors, 

Charlie Company (P) Ltd. 

Dated 12. 2. 62. 

Dear Sirs, 

As per your letter dated the 22nd January, 1962, 1 have 
conducted a thorough investigation into the affairs of the busi¬ 
ness. The result of the investigation fully corroborates your 
contention that although the sale remains almost the same, the 
trading profit has decreased considerably during 1960-61. The 
reasons for such a state of affairs, as has been revealed in course 
of the investigation are given below : 

Increased cost of raw materials and labour: You are 
perhaps aware that in my letter dated 15.12. 60. I drew your 
attention to the implications of increase in prices and the conse- 
..quent workers’ demand for higher wages. The investigation 
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of invoices has made it clear that for the last few months of the 
said period we were purchasing materials at a higher cost. 
Moreover, as per Board’s decision dated 4. 1.61. the 
business began paying higher rates of wages since the month of 
February, 1961. These have greatly affected our trading result 
in the year under review. 

Secondly, the growing competition of cheap substitut-e 
products of our goods, has greatly threatened the upward trend 
of selling curve. To maintain this trend* at least at par with 
that of the previous years, the sales manager entailed a 
greater amount of expenditure on advertisement. Moreover, 
the rate of commission to our agents was also increased from 
15% to 211% (Resolution no. 61 dated.) 

The third reason is a serious omission in the valuation of 
closing stock. During the closing days of that period, purchase 
was made through one of our customers who failed to give 
delivery of the goods before the valuation of the closing stock. 
(The purchase entry having been made in the books.) Though 
subsequently the goods were, obtained from the customer, the 
necessary adjustments in the closing stock valuation was not 
made. As such it continued to remain under-valued by a sum 
of Rs. 10,000. 

The combined effect of the above has been found in form 
of reduced profit in the year under review. 

Yours faithfully, 

S. Sengupta 

Secretary. 

6. Draft a report on the general system prevailing in the 
office of a company in which you have been engaged as 
Assistant Secretary, where the following defects are known to 
exist (0 La®^ Punctuality, (ii) Inaptitude of (%rtain 
members of the staff and (iii) Carelessness. 

( See “Correspondence” Chap. 14 ) 

7. As a secretary of a proprietory organisation you have been 
asked to draft a report stating the line in which a claim is to be 
made for compensation in respect of loss arising through 
compulsory acquisition of the place of business. 
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To 

Sri Nandakishore Nath 


Proprietor, Nath & Co. 


Dated 22. 7. 62 


Dear sir, 

As per your letter dated 19.7.62, 1 beg to submit as 
follows : 

The business, that had to be removed under compulsion by 
the Government for public purposes, being a flourishing one, 
it is always possible to make a claim for a considerable amount 
of compensation. Over and above the actual value of the 
assets of the business, something may be claimed for ‘place 
goodwill’. The cost of removal, loss arising through compulsory 
sale of stock, fixtures etc., and also for premature termination 
of the lease of the business place etc. should be taken into 
consideration while making the claim for compensation. While 
the cost of removal is easily obtainable from the relevent 
vouchers, the loss due to compulsory sale of assets will be 
available from the difference of normal market value or the 
book-value before the sale and the amount actually realised by 
compulsory sale. The third item of compensation is loss 
arising from the premature termination of the lease and will be 
determined from the actual book value of the lease plus a 
certain percentage for increase in the rental value and inconve¬ 
nience caused. The last item of compensation is loss arising 
due to loss of profit caused by the removal and can be estimated 
from the last few years’ average profit. 

On the basis of the above, a claim may be made incorpo¬ 
rating the actual figures in respect of each item separately. 

Yours faithfully 
B. N. Sen 

Secretary. 

8. As a Secretary draft a report to the directors mention¬ 
ing about the growing discontent among the workers and 
.apprehending a possible strike. 
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The Directors, 

Bravo Company Ltd. 

Dated. 

Dear sirs, 

' I 

1 beg to draw your attention to the growing discontent 
among the workers, which if not immediately looked into may 
culminate into a possible strike. 

The reasons for such discontent, as it appears, are mainly 
two : (1) Low wages relative to ever-increastng price index 
and (2) Working conditions. 

The first one, as you know, is their long standing demand. 
So far as 1 have collected, they are trying to place before you, 
a comparative wage study in similar other organisations. Out 
of nearly twenty five similar organisations, I think, about 
15 have introduced new wage scale and three others are con¬ 
templating in that line. So an early discussion in this respect 
seems to be indispensable. 

As regards the second one, you may recall, 1 placed before 
the Board a scheme a few months back, which was categorically 
turned down by the Board on the ground of lack of finance, 

(resolution no. 97 dated.). In this connection, I may, 

if you permit, place again the said scheme with necessary 
alterations, for your consideration. I'he main items of their 
demand in this respect may be (a) insufficient lighting and 
ventilating facilities (b) inadequate drinking water facilities 
and (c) introduction of air-conditioning. While the first two 
are worthy of consideration, the third one, in view of the nature 
of work, seems to be untenable. 

However, the matter is an important and urgent one, and 
an early probe thereof seems to be essential. 


Yours faithfully. 

M. Mukherjee 

Secretary.- 
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9. The directors of a limited company ask you, their 
Secretary, to submit a report on the possibilities of mechani¬ 
sation of their accounts department. Draft a suitable report. 

To 

The Directors , 

Delta company Ltd. 

Dated. 

Dear sirs, 

In response to your letter dated......asking for a report 

on the possibilities of mechanisation of the accounts depart¬ 
ment I beg to submit as follows : 

The necessity for mechanisation of our office, particularly 
of the accounts department, has been, felt long ago. In 
answer to my note in this respect in previous years, the Board 
always decided in favour of taking additional hands. Conse¬ 
quently the number of employees in the accounts department 
at present is about 60. While I do always favour mechani¬ 
sation, in view of the present position I cannot recommend 
its introduction now. 

It is well-known that mechanisation will solve many problems 
existing in that paricular department. For example, at present 
periodical bottleneck in dealing with invoices and customers* 
bills, loss of commission receivable due to failure in the presenta¬ 
tion of bills within the stipulated time, huge quantity of 
arrear works, occasional errors and mistakes like non-posting, 
mis-posting, under-casting and over-casting cause much trouble, 
inconvenience and loss of income. To eradicate this, T do 
admit, the best remedy is mechanisation. 

But, before taking any final decision in this respect, we 
have to consider two main things, viz., (1) whether the benefit 
obtainable from such mechanisation is economic or not and 
(2) effect of such mechanisation on the existing employees. 
The volume of work in the accounts department though 
economically warrants the introduction of machines, the 
benefit that will be obtained will be wasted, as other co- 
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departments will not be able to keep pace with the speed and 
efficiency of the mechanised accounts department. Conse¬ 
quently, the department itself will have to slow down, which 
means a great loss. In this connection I may request you to 
recall the oft-quoted statement—“unless full use is made of 
office machinery its purchase is not justified.” It has also been 
found in similar other organisations that mechanisation of one 
department only ultimately proves unsuccessful. 

As regards the second point 1 want to remind you about the 

growing discontent among the office staff. Considering the 

* 

volume of work in the department under consideration, 1 don’t 
think, that the maintenance of both existing employees and new 
costly machines,—will be economical. Naturally, if mechani¬ 
sation is given effect to, it will at once require the declaration 
of at least 10 men as surplus. This will, however, be Just like 
putting a burning match-stick in a store of gun-powder. 

1 have tried, in the above lines, to put before you the 
present position in a nutshell; now, it is up to you to take the 
final decision. 

Yours faithfully, 

S. K. Bhattacharya. 

Secretary. 

10. Suppose you are in charge of an office of about 400 
employees. You have beeen asked by the Board of manage¬ 
ment to submit a report recommending the possibilities of 
improvement in the mail handling procedure. Assume that 
about 2000 incoming and about 1000 outgoing mails per day are 
handled by 3 men,—one messenger, one clerk and one supervisor. 

To 

The Board of Management 
Sur Industries Limited. 

Dated 20. 8. 62. 

Dear Sirs, 

As per your letter dated the 16th August, 1962, requesting 
the submission of a report suggesting possibilities of improve¬ 
ment in the mail handling procedure of the above company, 
I beg to report as under : 
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Under the existing system the huge task of handling both 
incoming and outgoing mail of 3000 pieces daily, comprising 
of letters, envelopes, circulars, bills and statements, packages 
etc., is vested on a 3-men team. The mails are opened, scanned 
and sorted by the clerk under the supervision of the supervisor 
and then handed over to the messenger for delivery to the 
particular persons concerned. Similarly, in respect of outgoing 
mails every thing is done by the said 3-men team. Even for 
stamping no franking machine is being used. The result, as 
has been reported from time to time, though not very serious, 
may have far-reaching effect affecting the goodwill of the 
organisation. It has been brought to my notice, by our 
customers and well-wishers, that letters are frequently posted 
without affixing proper stamp. Instances of loss of letters and 
opening of private letters are not also infrequent. 

In order to have a distinct improvement over the existing 
system, the handling of incoming and outgoing mail should 
first be segregated and kept in charge of separate clerks. The 
supervisor should strictly supervise the opening of incoming 
mails, examining their enclosures and personally sort them as 
1st, 2nd and 3rd class mails. In no case private letters and 
letters marked “to particular persons attention” should be 
opened ; they are to be sent direct to persons concerned. Mail 
handling machines should be used wherever possible ; they do 
not cost much, but help avoiding mistakes. Particularly, 
Scaling machines and Franking machines are indispensable. 
To avoid under-stamped or non-stamped letters they are 
considered essential. 

A trial in the above lines will surely entail good fruits and 
will justify their permanent inclusion in the existing system. 

Yours faithfully, 

Bikas Roy. 

Secretary. 
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11. Draft an Annual Report of Directors on the working of a 
Company. 

To 

The Shareholders 
Narayaui Cotton Mills Limited, 

Gentlemen/Madam, 

Your Directors have pleasure in presenting their Annual 
Report together with the Audited Statement of Accounts of the 
Company for the year ended 31st December, 1962. 

From the Report you will find that duiing the year under 
review your Company has made a gross profit of Rs. 43,65,735. 
Out of this amount provision has been made for Depreciation 
and Development Rebate of Rs. 4,32,307 and Rs. 15,318 respec¬ 
tively, After making adjustments of these amounts and adding 
last year's Profit and Loss a/c balance of Rs. 26,789, the 
balance comes to Rs. 39,44,899*which your Directors propose to 
appropriate in the following manner :— 

Rs. 

1. Provision for Taxation . 21,00,000 

2. Payment of Dividends (Subject to deduction of tax): 

(a) On 10,714 Preference Shares of Rs. 50 each 
@ 7'86% gross ( net % 5J%) Rs. 42,106 

(b) On 1,24,130 ordinary shares of Rs, 10 each 
@ 30% gross ( net 21% ) Rs. 3,72,390 


3. 

Transfer to Machinery Renewal Reserve 

4,14,496 

9,00,000 

4. 

„ „ Preference Share Redemption 



Reserve ... . 

3,40,600 

5. 

„ „ General Reserve . 

I,50,00a 

6. 

To carry forward to next year 

39,803 


Rs, 39,44,899' 
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Due to considerable increase in the activities of your 
Company for the last few years, the duties and responsibilities 
of the directors have also increased to a large extent. Consi¬ 
dering these facts it has been felt to increase the fee from Rs. 
75/- to Rs. 100/- for each meeting attended by him. 

m 

Compared to last year, the trading result of the Company 
this year, as has been revealed in the Statement of Accounts, 
shows satisfactory improvement. Sales have increased approxi¬ 
mately by 25% over the last year’s level. 

The Board also feels happy to report that the Government has 
given licence for installation of further 4000 spindles. At 
persent your Company has one Day Doubling Frame, Folding 
and Measuring Machine, 8 Jacquard Machinery. Orders have 
also been placed to Japan for 100 Automatic looms. 

^The financial resources of your Company having been 
considered satisfactory the Board resolved to redeem the whole 
of the 7‘86% (Subject to Tax) Cumulative Preference shares for 
the best interest of the company and as such due notices have 
been issued to the Preference Shareholders to that effect.* 

Considering all these, the Company is trying hard to pur¬ 
chase a building in Esplanade area and according to our 
Solicitor, Mr. B. Roy, negotiations with a party in this respect 
has been almost finalised. 

Mr. P. Roy Choudhury and Mr. B. K. Biswas, Directors, 
have retired from the Board by rotation and being eligible have 
offered themselves for re-election. 

As per provisions in the Articles, Messrs. S. N. Chatterjee & 
Co., Auditors of the Company, retire and are eligible for 
reappointment. 

yours faithfully 
B. N. Mukherjee 
P, Roy Choudhury 
B. K. Biswas 
etc. etc. etc. 
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12. Statutory Report (outline) 

No. of Company. Filing Fee Rs. 5/- 


Sabas Jawan Company Ltd. 

10, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

♦ ( Pursuent to Sectin 165 ) 

Name of Compamy. 

Statutory Report of the.Limited 

Certified and filed pursuant to S. 165 (5) 

Presented by . 

The Board of Directors submits this statutory report to the 


members in pursuance of S. 165. 

1. Shares allotted and cash received upto.(a) 

No. of Share Nominal value Cash recived 

of each share upto.(a) 


(a) Allotted subject to payment thereof in cash. 

(b) Allotted as fully paid up otherwise than in cash and 

the consideration. 

(c) Allotted as partly paid up to the extent of. 


per share and the consideration. 

(d) Allotted at a discount of Rs.per share 

2. Abstract of Receipts and payments upto.(a) 


3. Preliminary expenses as estimated in the Prospectus or 
Statement in lieu of prospectus. 

4. Names, addresses and ocupations of Company’s directors, 
auditors, Managing Agent/Secretaries & Treasurers, Manager 
and Secretary. 

Name ($) Address (es) Occupation (s) Particulars Date of 

of change (s) change 

5. Particulars of any contract which is to be submitted to 
the Statutory Meeting for approval. 

6. Underwriting contracts (brief description of each 
contract). 

(jx) The dat<! ihould be a date within 7 dayiofthe Report. 
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7. The arrears, if any, due on calls from Directors, 
Managing Agent, Secretaries and Treasurers and Manager. 

8. Particulars of any commission or brokerage paid or to be 
paid in connection with the issue or sale of Shares to any 
director, managing agent or manager or if the managing agent 
is a firm, to any partner thereof, or if the managing agent is a 
private company, to any director thereof. 

Dated this. day of .19. 


We hereby Certify that the above report is correct. 

Directors. 

We hereby Certify as correct so much of the report as relates 
to the shares allotted by the Company and to the cash received 
in respect of such shares and to the receipts and payments. 

Auditors.. 

Dated this.day of.19. 


13. Annual Report of Sporting Club 

The Premier Athletic Club 


Twenty-eighth Annual Report 
( 1st October 1961 to 30th September, 1962 ) 

Members: 

The total number of members at the end of the year was 
3456. 


Obituary: 

The club places on record its deep sense of sorrow at the sad 
and untimely passing away of the following members during the 
period under review. 

1. Benu Ghosh ( Kaloda )—123 

2. Nilanjan Sarkar ( Fulubabu )—577 

3. Kuntal Choudhuty. —283 

Football 

The year under review saw some brilliant achievements by 
the club. We swjured the coveted double honours of winning 
First Division League and the I. F. A, Shield, and with that we 
created a sensational history throughout the length and breadth 
of the country by annexing the doubles consecutively for three 
years,—a rare and splendid achievement indeed. 
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As usual we participated in the major football tournaments 
viz, Rovers, Durand, 1. F. A. Shield and Calcutta FootbaU 
''League. Though our club won the local tournments, unfor¬ 
tunately we lost both the two above-mentioned outstation 
games in the final. It is a matter of sheer luck that we lost 
these games; because, in the field our team’s superiority was 
always accepted and appraised by the mammoth congregation 
of spectators. 

We did also play some outstation Exhibition matches for the 
purpose of collecting a decent amount for donating the same to 
National Defence Fund. 

1 take pride to mention here that in the Slate team eight 
players have been selected from our team. 

Cricket: 

In the field of Cricket also we showed our superiority by 
winning the C. A. B. League. In the final we met Bengal Tigers, 
the holders for the last three consecutive, years. The three day 
encounter was very interesting and in the last hour we won by 
4 wickets. We did also play some local friendly matches. Out 
of 32 games played we won 19, lost 2 and the balance II were 
drawn games. Sri N. Chatterjee and Sri B. Banerjee from our 
team were selected to play in the State team. 

Hockey : 

In the field of Hockey we maintained oui glorious past per¬ 
formances by winning the Beighlon Cup and First Division 
Hockey League. An annexure in the year under report was the 
Gold Cup of Bombay. But unfortunately we lost to a local 
team in the Lakshibilash Cup. This was, perhaps, due to our 
players' tiredness arising out of heavy encounters in the premier 
local and outstation tournaments. It is gratifying to note that 
in the State team six of our regular players were selected. 

Sports and Athletics 

The 27th Annual Athletic Sports Meet of the Club was held 
with great eclat at the Club ground on 15th and I6th January, 1962. 
We conducted about thirty items and almost all the lading 
athlets of West ^gal participated. According to our Register 



rthe number of athletes was 234. Though we could not obtain the 
team championship—and that too by a very narrow margin,— 
our senior athletes Sarbasri Bistu Bose, Sarasi Hazra, Poltu 
Chaterjee, Rames Das, Khoka Roy did very well in winning 
some important events. Eventually, mention may be made 
about the fact that all of them were selected to represent West 
Bengal in the National Championship, and excepting Bistu Bose, 
all proved their efficiency by obtaining 2 gold and S silver 
medals for the State. 

It is hoped that with training and proper coaching our 
athletes will improve their standard further and some of them 
may stand fair chance of representing the country in the Field 
and Track event. 

Finance <6 Accounts: 

1 take pleasure to place before the members the audited 
Statement of Accounts which shows a net surplus of income over 
expenditure to the extent of Rs. 5678-90 nP. after writing off bad 
and doubtful debts to the extent of Rs. 389-25 nP. and also 
contributing Rs. 500/- to the National Defence Fund. The 
assets of the club were re\alued by Fenn Thompson and Co. and 
it also revealed a surplus of Rs. 9876. Out of this surplus 
Rs. 3000 have been transferred to Staff Benefit Fund, Rs. 1000 
to Medical Aid Fund and the balance to Members* Fund. 

Executive Committee: 

According to Rule 18(1) members are to elect in the Annual 
Meeting one third of the Comittee members whose seats have 
become vacant by rotation as per Rule 17(iii). 

Before conclusion, I, on behalf of the members and the 
Executive Committee of the club, convey our whole-hearted 
thanks to the retiring Committee members who have ungrud¬ 
gingly extended their sincere and untiring efforts to the cause 
of the Club. Lastly, on behalf of the Executive Committee I 
conclude the Annual Report by thanking our President, Vice 
President and patrons for their help, advice aud guidance. 1 
r personally thank the Executive Committee, the members and 
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the staff but for whose sincere co-operation and effort I could 
not have carried out the administration so successfully. 

8th December, 1962. \ P* Datta Roy. 

/ Hony. General Secretary. 

14. Annual Report of a Cooperative Society 

Forty Second Annual Report 
of the 

Committee of Management 
of 

The post and Telegraph Accounts Cooperative Credit Society 
Limited, Calcutta. 

The 

Shareholders, 

The Post and Telegraph Accounts, 

Cooperative Credit Society Ltd,. Calcutta. 

Dear Members, 

The Committee of management takes it as a great pleasure 
to present before you the 42nd Annual Report together with 
the Audited Accounts of the Society for the year ending 
30th June, 1961. 

Obituary: 

The Committee deeply mourns and places on records its 
deep sense of sorrow of the sad and untimely passing away of 
the following members during the period under review : 

1. S. K. Mallick. 2. B. P. Ganguly. 

3. R. S. Sarma. 4. N. J. Tripathi. 

Committee of Management: 

The Committee consisted of 15 directors and under Rule 46 
(3) one fifth of them is to retire by rotation. Under Bengal 
Cooperative Society’s Rules, however, they are eligible for 
re-election. 

Statement of Accounts: 

The Profit and Loss a/c of the Society for the year ending 
30. 6.61, shows a profit of Rs. 33,427*85 as against Rs. 29,835*16 
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in the previous year. The Committee now proposes to 
appropriate the profits in the following way : 

1. Contribution to Reserve Fund, Rs. 

* * 

|th of the net profit.8,357 

2. Contribution to Development Funds. 25^ 

3. Dividend @ 7 5% on the shares 

held at 30. 6. 61 . 17,987-75 

4. Balance to Dividend Equalisation Fund ... 7,058*10 

Total—Rs. 33,427-85 

Borrowings of the Society ; 

The total borrowings of the Society as at 30. 6. 61 were 
as follows: 


(a) 

Members . 

• i • > • • Rs» 

6,13,578 

(b) 

Non-members 

• ■ • • • • 

9,87,432 

(c) 

Savings Bank Deposits 

••• ••• 

3,56,933 



Total—Rs. 

19,57,943 


In view of the remarkable increase in the demand for loan, 
the committee places before the meeting its proposal to extend 
its authority to borrow to the extent of a total sum of 
Rs. 25,00,000. At present it stands to Rs. 20,00,000. 

Rate of Interest: 

The rate of interest during the period under leview was 
as follows — 


1. On Lending 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

5% 

2. On Borrowings: (a) 

Fixed Deposit. 

4% 

(b) 

Personal Guarantee Fund 

4% 

(c) 

Other Funds . 

AO/ 

H/o 

(d) 

Savings Bank. 

21% 


Loans to Members: 

The Committee feels happy to report to members that this 
year the demand for loans surpassed all previous records ,* but the 

20 
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committee felt no serious difficulty in meeting them. Eventutdly, 
the Society’s investment in loans has increased greatly. The 
Committee, as such, refrains from proposing further increase 
in the rate of interest on loans. 

Meetings: 

The Committee met 35 times during the i^riod under report. 
A statement showing the attendence of the Directors is annexed 
to this report. 

Relief Fund: 

The Balance Sheet of the Society as at 30. 6. 60, showed a 
sum of Rs. 3987 in the Credit of Relief Fund. Out of that 
amount Rs. 1250 was granted to 10 applicants during the year 
and Rs. 1000 was given to N. D. F. The Committee also 
received some donations towards the Fund and after all these 
adjustments the Fund now shows a balance of Rs. 4125. 

Amendment of bye-laws and Rules : 

The Committee places herewith a number of proposals for 
amendment of Bye-laws and Rules of the Society for the 
consideration of the members in the General Meeting. 
(Vide Appendix A.) 

Conclusion: 

The year under review saw remarkable expansion in all 
directions. A comparative statement of progress of the society 
since its inception, is, for the appraisal of the members, given 
in Appendix B. The Committee hopes that the Society’s this 
march of progress will continue unimpaired in the years to come. 

The Committee will be seriously failing in its duty if it does 
not express its deep sense of gratitude to the Accountant 
General, Post and Telegraph, Calcutta, who has taken keen 
interest in the Welfare of the Society. The Co mmi ttee also 
extends its heart felt thanks to the Accountant General, 

P. & T., The Director, Postal Life Insurance and The Chief 
Accounts Officer, Stores and Workshop, who have always 
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extended their helping hands in times of need and anxiety. 
Lastly, the Committee expresses its whole-hearted thanks to the 
workers, staff and other members of the society but for whose 
untiring and ungrudging cooperation, it would not have been 
possible for the Committee to carry on the affairs t)f the 
Society so smoothly and successfully. 

S. S. Sarbadhikary, 

R. R. Roy. Chairman, 

Secretary. behalf of the Managing 

Committee of the Society. 


Questions 

( CHS, XtoXV) 

1. What is a meeting ? How many types of company 
meetings are there f Describe a few of them. 

pp. 196, 198-201 

2. Distinguish between Adjonrnment and Postponement, 
Describe the methods of adjunming a meeting. 

, pp, 208-210 

3. What is an unlawful meeting ? When and how does 
a m eeting become unlawful^ ? * ppl SDL 204 

4. Briefly narrate the functions of the Secretary relating 

to meetings. pp, 11-14 

6, Distinguish between Absolute and qualified privilege. 
When a person can claim qualified privilege ? 

pp, 206-208 

6. What is a privileged occasion ? Who can claim privi¬ 
lege in speeches I pp, 205-208 

7. Define a “privilege.** Oiassify it and state the circums¬ 
tances when such privileges can be claimed. 

pp. 206-208 

8. What is a notice ? What are its requisites ? Draft 
suitable notices in the following eases s (a) Annual 
General Meeting (b) Direeton* Meeting (o) Meeting 
of a club to consider a special circumstance. 

pp. 211-12, ad ch. 15. 
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9. Define an ‘Agenda.* ^at are the different methods 
of drafting an agenda ? What are their respective 
advantages f pp. 213>14 

10. Define '*quomm.*’ Write a brief paragraph on quorum. 

* pp. 216-217 

11. Draft (1) agenda and (2) minutes of the following ; 
(a) Annual General meeting (C. U. 1963) (b) Board 
meeting (G. U. 1963) (o) First meeting of directors. 

See oh. 15 

12. What is a ^Minute’ I What are its essentials ? What 

are the necessary points to be considered while writing 
up a minute ? pp. 217-219 

13. With suitable illustrations distinguish between (1) 

Minutes and Report (2) Minutes of Narration and 
Minutes of Resolution. pp. 222*223 

14. What is a *Motion* ? How can a motion be moved f 
D istinguish between motions and resolntionsJ 

pp. 224-226 

15. Describe in how many ways the discussion on a motion 

can be interrupted. pp. 226*32 

16. Give a few examples of different types of motions. 

pp. 231-32 

17. What is an 'Amendment* ? Does it require any 

seconding ? Briefly narrate the rules governing an 

amendment. pp. 226-228 

18. Write a brief but illustrious paragraph on dilatory 

motions. pp. 230-232 

J9. Define'Points of order*. How and by whom it can 
be raised f What are the ohairman*8 duties in this 
respect ? PP- 232*234 

20. Under what ciroumstanoes can a point of order be 

raised 9 PP. 233-234 

21. Define, explain and illustrate different kinds of resolu¬ 
tions. When and how can a resolution be rescinded f 

pp. 234-237 
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2^ Write notes on: (a) Closure or Gag (b) Previous ques¬ 
tion (o) Formal motion (d) Casting vote (e) Pairing 
(f) Proxy (g) Points of orders. 

pp. 231,232^.239,239,241,23? 

'23. What is a poll ? When, by whom and how is it 
demanded ? State the duties of the Secretary as well 
as of the Chairman when a poll is demanded. 

pp. 240-241 

124. What is a ‘proxy’ 1 Write an essay on proxy. How 
and when can it be revoked ! pp. 241-243 

25. What are the main points to be considered by a chair¬ 
man while conducting a meeting ? When and how 
can a chairman expel a member from a meeting ? Can 
he enforce his orders 1 If so, to what extent 1 

pp. 245,249, ad 209 

26. Outline the principal duties and powers of the chair¬ 
man of a meeting. pp. 244-249 

27. State ihe general rules of debate and discussion in a 

meeting. How, in your opinion, should a speaker 
behave at meeting I pp. 250-51 

28. “The success or failure of a meeting depends on its 

chairman.*’ Explain. See Appendix. 

29. What is ’Report* 1 State the main points to be consi¬ 
dered while drafting a report. pp. 254-257 

20. State the main features of a report. When can a 
report claim privilege ? Is it entitled to claim abso¬ 
lute privilege f pp. 254-257, 261-262 

31. When and bow can the Press be admitted at a 
meeting 1 pp. 204 205 

33. What is a public meeting f How the notice for such 
a meeting is served t How can you ascertain that the 
quotum at a public meeting is present f State also 
the usual procedure followed in such meetings. 
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83. Outline the broad principles governing the prepara¬ 
tion of reports and oironlars. pp. 264-267 (C. U. 1963^ 

34. Draft a notice of an Annnal General Meeting of a 
Ck>operative Society indicating the main items of busi- 
' ness to be transacted. pp. 279 (0. U. 1963) 

36. Yon are a company secretary. Write a letter to a 
Director giving a short account of the proceedings of 
the Dircetor Board's meeting in which he was absent, 

pp. 289-290 (B. U. 1962)- 

36. You have recently joined A. B. C. Co. Ltd. as 
Secretary. Write a report to the Managing Director 
on the defects in the routine works of the company's 
office. See '‘Correspondence’' ch. 14 (B. U. 1962) 

37. Draft an Annual Report of Directors on the working 

of a Company. pp. 298-99 (C. U. 1962) 

38. Draft a Report by the Secretary to the Board of 

Directors about the advantages of a good costing 
system. pp. 281-283 (C. U. 1962)' 

39. Prepare the draft minutes of proceedings of an Annual 
General Meeting of a Cooperative Society. 

pp. 281-283(0.0. 1962) 
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CHAPTER 1 : CORRESPONDENCE {INTRODUCTION) 


A letter is a communication in writing between one person 
and another, in which a certain amount of information is given 
or some definite enquiry is made. A commercial correspontoce 
is the communication of information on matters of trade and 
commerce. In a commercial letter our aim must be to say 
what we have to say in the clearest and most precise my 
possible. Business letters need no ornament, or fine language, 
nothing in fact but the information necessary, expressed in 
definite language and without ambiguity. They should be strictly 
limited to the business in hand, and should be written with 
exceptional care, so that neither more nor less is said than it is 
intended to say. A business letter is a written document which 
may have important consequences to yourself and to others; its 
language should always be considered as binding upon you, and 
therefore should be carefully weighed. 

The Layout of a Business Letter : It is imperative that careful 
attention be paid to the layout of a business letter. The average 
man has a tendency "to regard it as reflecting the character of 
the writer. A slovenly, inaccurate letter may suggest a slovenly, 
careless writer. A well-written business letter sometimes may 
establish relations which will last a life time, or at least serve as 
the opening shot in the campaign. If the opening shot be ineffec¬ 
tive it is possible that there "wiU be no campaign.” 

A business letter comprises of the following parts :— 
i. The Heading (i.e. the name and address of the sender) 

It is customary for a firm and essential for a company to indi¬ 
cate on its stationery its name and address. The name is usually 
printed in the middle of the paper and the address in the right 
hand comer. Sometime the address is given below the name. 

Example Aurora Lighting Ltd. 

13, Lightfield Gardens 
London W. I. 

Below the name a reference may be made to the nature of 
the business, and on the left hand side, the telephone number 
and the telegraphic address may be printed. 

C-1 
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The date is then addea snowing day, month and year, pre¬ 
ferably in the order named. It is careless to be content with 
‘Saturday’ or ‘Saturday the 6th’. Write either 6 April, 1960 
or April 6,1960. 

2. Insi^ Address: All letters must bear the address and 
name.of the person to whom the letter is sent. This is inserted 
at the head of the actual letter on the left hand side. Great 
care should be taken to see that it is accurate in all its details. 
Not only is this necessary to ensure that the envelope is correctly 
addressed, but to avoid the annoyance caused to the corres¬ 
pondent if the details are incorrect. 

Particular care is needed when partnerships or companies 
are being addressed as the use of the word ‘Messrs* should be 
used in the case of personal names for firms other than limited 
companies and omitted where the names are impersonal. 

Thus— 

Messrs. Smith & Co. 

Messrs. Chatterji Bros. 

But— 

The National Transport Company 

Chatterji & Ganguly Ltd. 

No less important courtesy title may be added to a name 
already preceded by one, for which reason the word ‘Messrs* 
must be omitted before such names as— 

Sri Chandra Nath Bandopadhyay & Co. 

3. The Salutation: In business the usual form of salutation 
is Dear Sir or Dear Madam but if you are writing from the 
standpoint of an inferior the proper salutation is Sir or Gentle¬ 
men. The use of ‘Sir’ is rather more formal and recommended 
when public ofUcials and important business men are being 
addressed. Applicants for situations may also use this formal 
style. 

Where there is a personal acquaintance or friendship between 
the correspondents, Dear Mr. Ghosal or My dear Mr. Ghosal 
may be used. However, there are instances where this form is 
used without any acquaintanceship or friendship e.g, by indivi¬ 
duals or firms with whom the personal touch is a matter of 
policy* 
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In addressing a woman, thi^usRll9^ form is Dear Madam, 
This applies whether or not the person addressed is married. 
Where the firm addressed is composed of women, the proper 
salutation is Mesdames. 

4. The Body: The next part is the Body of the letter which 
is, of course its text or message. It begins immediately Jbelow 
the salutation. 

Where a letter deals with several subjects, each should begin 
a new paragraph. In modern business practice, however, it is 
becoming increasingly recognised that a letter should deal only 
with one specific subject, chiefly because each subject may 
require attention in a different department and it tends to com¬ 
plicate the filing system of the recepient where a letter iscon- 
•cerned with a variety of subjects not necessarily related to each 
other. 

In writing letters requiring more than one sheet, the follow¬ 
ing points should be carefully remembered 

(a) A fresh paragraph should not begin at the foot of a 
sheet unless there is room for at least three lines. 

(b) Whenever possible, avoid breaking a single word and 
carrying it over on to the succeeding sheet. 

(c) Do not write the last word of the page below the last 
line and repeat it on the next page. For example, 

(Page 1) We shall be sending you/ 

( Page 2 ) You/very shortly a consignment etc. 

5. C/os/ng Paragraph : This paragraph should serve as the 
finishing touch to the letter. It can hardly be strong when it 
depends on the Present Participle. The addition of a clause 
like ‘We are’ or *We remain* is essential, as a participal phrase 
is incapable of standing alone. 

6. Complementary Close: The most common forms are (a) 
Yows faithfully, (b) Yours truly, (c) Yours very truly, (d) Yours 
sincerely. The kind of complimentary closing should be in 
harmony with the salutation, a, b, c, in the above line are in 
harmony with Dear Sir(s) or Gentlemen. The last clo sing 
is more customary where the salutation is distinctively personal^ 
.as Dear Mr. Chatterji. 
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7. The Signature: me signature is usually written in pen 
by the person writing or dictating the letter. Where he is 
signing on behalf of a firm, the name of the firm comeS' 
first the signature following immediately below e.g. 

Yours faithfully, 

« Chatterji Publishers 

R. Bank 
Manager 

If the writer of a letter wishes to exclude personal liability,, 
he should clearly sign on behalf of the person to be bound. In 
some cases a reliable employee of a firm is authorised to sign 
letters on behalf of the firm. This authority is delegated by the 
execution of a legal instrument known as a Power of Attorney. 
When an employee signs letters under such legal authority he 
is said to sign Per Procurationem of which the abbreviations 
are Per Pro. or P, P. For example, if B. Bose is authorised to 
sign letters for Dutta Bros., he will sign thus : 

Per Pro. Dutta Bros. 

B. Bose 

All important letters are signed by the proprietor or a 
partner of the firm. But postcards and unimportant routine 
letters are signed by a clerk or any other subordinate employee. 
He will type the name of the firm and place his own signature 
preceded by Per below the name of the firm, e.g., 

Dutta Bros. 

Per. A. Nag 

A. Nag instead of signing as above, may write For before 
Dutta Bros, and write his own name below, e.g., 

For Dutta Bros. 

A. Nag. 

It is to be remembered that a letter bearing a per. pro. 
signature should be written in the plural number, when on 
behalf of a firm or company. 

Enclosures: When some testimonials, cheques or documents 
are sent with a letter, it should be stated by a reference out* 
side the body of a letter. To indicate an enclosure or enclosures 
the abbreviated form Enc. or Encs. (plund) is written at the left 
band bottom of the letter. 
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The body of a letter, for the sake of convenience, may be 
divided into three parts, the opening, the middle and the 
conclusion. In the first part we introduce our subject whence 
we proceed to state our business and therefrom we conclude. 

The Opening: The opening of a letter is sufficiently 
important and deserves special care. 

The most useful way of opening a letter is with a reference 
to the previous correspondence, if any. This helps the receiver 
to trace out the correspondence in his own files. Unfortunately, 
the wrong notion that a letter is to be commenced with a 
participle still prevails. This idea often causes the writer to 
make the mistake of using an unattached participle, as in— 

“Referring to your letter, please state.’* or a clumsy 

consti-uction like— 

“Referring to your advertisement, I propose to buy.”. 

The purpose of the opening sentence is to prepare the 
reader for the subsequent statements. A letter may be written 
(a) in reply to another letter, (b) in continuation of previous 
letters on the same subject or (c) introduction of a new 
subject. In the first two cases the aim of the letter is simply 
to link up the present letter with the previous ones. Long 
sentences should be especially avoided in the beginning. The 
-following opening sentences are quite satisfactory 

(a) We are in receipt of your letter of 15th April, 1960. 

(b) Thank you for your prompt despatch of thirty bags 
of sugar which reached us on 12th June, 1960. 

When the letter introduces a new subject the opening 
becomes slightly diflScult. Of course, according to circums¬ 
tances the method of approach will vary. There is no rigid 
rule in this regard. The following openings quite effectively 
'.introduce a new topic: 
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(a) We thank you for your inquiry of the 21st February, 
and are ready to supply you with the cloth in question at 
Rs. 5/- per yard. 

(b) We take the liberty of enclosing a price list of our 
coffee* and trust the high quality of our products will induce 
you to place a trial order. 

(c) Very much to our regret we have to advise you of our 
inability to execute your Order No. 326/32 of the 10th April, for 
100 shop-soiled Book Cases, which have now been sold. 

The Middle: In commercial correspondence generally one 
letter is written for one subject. The reason is quite obvious. 
If more than a subject is dealt with in a single letter, the 
receiver has to send it from one department to another and 
this means loss of time. 

Sometimes, however, the subject treated in a letter may be of 
a complex nature having different aspects. In such cases, there 
should be separate paragraphs each dealing with one aspect. 
But care should be taken to arrange the paragraphs logically. 
If it is a reply to another letter, the order of paragraphs may 
correspond to that of the original letter. 

The Conclusion: The concluding paragraph should serve as 
the finishing touch to the letter; more definitely, it should 
endeavour to serve as a summary of what has been stated 
before, as a strong final shot in the campaign begun in the 
opening paragraph. It can hardly be strong when it depends 
on the Present Partidpie. 

The concluding paragraph is often written carelessly and 
added mechanically, the reader of the letter recognises the weak¬ 
ness of it and ignores it. 

Sometimes it states the obvious, as when it announces that 
the writer is waiting for a reply. When it asks for an early 
reply it might easily be discourteous. On other occasions it 
has little or nothing to do with the body of the letter. When it 
does aim at a definite objective its crudeness often causes it to 
degenerate into touting for orders. 
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The closing paragraph should be utilised as a paragiaph of 
action. Obviously the desired action will be different for 
different types of letters. The conclusion will depend upon the 
nature of action desired. The method of securing action is to 
make the task of reaching the objective easy and attractive This 
can be done by informing the reader what he has to do to 
comply with the writer’s request. If the writer desires him to 
order at once, an order form may be enclosed asking him to 
return it duly filled up. 

The following instances will give an idea of an effective 
paragraph of action: 

(a) We should be pleased to supply you with samples, and 
feel sure that they would convince you that our claims are not 
without foundation. 

(b) We should greatly appreciate your visit to the new 
department no 39—close to the main Basement staircase. 
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Before we go into the details of the composition of 
business letters, we had better get a bird’s eye view of the 
field we are required to cover. 

The conduct of business is chiefly buying, selling and 
accounting, and, it is based on an organisation which involves 
personnel, and, therefore, inter-communication. 

Not only can no business transaction be conducted 
successfully without correspondence, it cannot even begin 
without written record. The field to be covered is wide. 
Business letters may be broadly classified as follows: 

1. Application for situation. 

2. References and Status Inquires. 

3. Circulars. 

4. Offers and Quotations. 

5. Acceptances and Orders. 

6. Confirmation, Execution, Refusal of Order. 

7. Claims, Complaints and Adjustments. 

8. Banking. 

9. Insurance. 

10. Agency. 

]]. Company Secretary. 

11 The Export and Import Trade, 

13. Letters to Editor (Publicity & Public Relations). 
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When applying for employment the applicant should 
remember that he is trying to sell something and like a shop¬ 
keeper displaying his goods; the would-be employee should make 
a clever display of the qualities he believes to be useful. In 
other words, he must know how to set forth his qualifications 
tersely yet convincingly, concisely yet attractively. 

He should embody in his letter of application a modest 
expression of confidence. The keynote of the letter should be 
service defty suggested. 

The Inside Address: Many firms, when advertising vacancies, 
are unwilling to disclose their identity, as such disclosure may 
cause a large number of applicants to make personal calls. 
Applicants are, therefore, advised to address their letters to 
Box Number at the office of the newspaper bearing the 
advertisement. 

The Salutation: “Dear” may be dropped when persons are 
sending letters of application. 

The Opening: In some cases an unconventional opening is 
•desirable as showing the applicant’s ability to interest his 
prospective employers at once. A reference to the advertisement 
is more often appreciated. 

The following example may be noted : 

(a) I should be grateful if you would consider my qualifica¬ 
tions for the clerkship in your office advertised this morning. 

(b) With reference to your advertisement today for a Typist 
I would briefiy set out the qualifications which would enable me 
to be of service to you. 

Age and Education: The applicant should mention the name 
of the institution he studied last and his best certificates. Special 
qualifications should, of course, be sufficiently stressed pointing 
out how this would be useful. 

Experience ; The applicant should then state his activities of 
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the past few years, and if in employ, the names of his present 
employers with reasons for seeking a new employment. 

Conclusion : Letters of application for a job should close 
with the suggestion that ‘an investment in the writer’s service 
would yield an excellent return’. 

Example 1 

Required shorthand typist: must be accurate and speedy. 
Write, stating experience and salary expected—Box No. 758 C/o 
The Statesman Calcutta-1. 

To The Advertiser 15, Rash Behari Avenue 

Box No. 758 Calcutta-29 

C/o The Statesman, Calcutta-1. 25th November, 1960 

Sir, 

Will you please consider my application for the position of 
shorthand-typist advertised in today’s The Statesman. 

I was educated at the Tirthapati Higher Secondary School 
Calcutta, and at the George Telegraph Training Institute, 
Calcutta. 1 left the Secondary School after passing the 
Examination held by the Board of Secondary Education, West 
Bengal in 1958. 1 studied at the Training Institute for 18 months 
and obtained the following certificates : 

1. Shorthand speed, 110 words a minute. 

2. Type writing, 50 words a minute. 

For the last four months 1 have been employed as a junior 
clerk by a small firm of import and expoit merchants which is 
shortly to be amalgamated with a larger concern. As a result, 
I am compelled to seek employment elsewhere. Here 1 am 
considered quick at figures and would suggest that this attain¬ 
ment could be turned to good account in your business. 

The question of salary raises a difficulty, and you will agree 
that it would hardly be fair to either of us even if 1 quoted a 
tentative figure now. 

I should greatly appreciate an opportunity to convince you 
that my services would be a sound investment. 

Yours truly, 

Abinash Chandra Saha 
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Enmple 2 

Write an application to Messrs. Longman Green & Co., 
Book-sellers and Publishers, Calcutta, olfering your service as a 
Com merdal traveller stating your qualifications and experience. 

( C. U. B. ComJ949 ) 

Messrs. Longman Green & Co. 15, Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Book-sellers and Publishers, Calcutta-9 

Calcutta. 4th April, 1961. 

Sir, 

I should be grateful if you would consider my qualifications 
and experience for the post of commercial traveller. 

I passed the Intermediate Examination in Science from 
Surendranath College, Calcutta, in 1952 and was placed in the 
Second Division. 

For the last one year 1 have been employed as a junior 
canvasser by a small Publishing house where the field of work 
has given me a knowledge of the work to be covered by a 
commercial traveller. Besides, I can speak English, Bengali 
and Hindi quite fluently. 

Although already employed, I am desirous of obtaining a 
position offering more scope than is available in my present 
appointment. 

I shall be twenty years of age on May 4 next. You will find 
enclosed a testimonial from the Principal, Surendranath College, 
who has kindly offered to provide you with any further details 
you may require. 

I trust that you will consider this application favourably and 
1 wish to assure you that I should make every effort to be worthy 
of the confidence placed in me. 

p Yours faithfully, 

Falguni Basu. 

Esample 3. 

Write a letter of application for the following appointment: 
Wanted by Import and Export Merchants well educated 
youth for Junior Clerkship. Some knowledge of Short-hand 
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and Typewriting desirable. Reference essential. Initial salary 
£90 p. a. State age and full particulars of education and 
•experience, if any, to Box 1234, Daily Telegraph E. C. 4. 

(C. U, B. Com. JP55) 

The Advertiser 126, Conover Street, 

Box 1234, Forest HiU, S, E. S. 

Daily Telegraph, E.C. 4. 

Sir, 

With reference to your advertisememt today for the 
position of a Junior Clerk wanted by Export and Import 
Merchants I would briefly set out the qualifications which would 
enable me to be of some service to you. 

At the age of eighteen years I now hold a London Matri¬ 
culation Certificate, diplomas for Pitman’s Short-hand at 120 
words per minute and type writing at 50 words per minute. I 
am considered quick at figures and would suggest that this 
attainment could be turned to good account in your business. 

I now hold the position of a Junior Clerk on the staff of 
the Britannic Transport Company, Britannic House, E. C. 3. 
But although already employed, I am desirous of obtaining a 
job offering more scope than is available in my present 
employment. I have had two years* experience of business but 
am willing to accept £90 p. a. in order to gain the opportunity 
of advancement. 

You will find enclosed a testimonial from the Head Master 
Ralston’s School, Bingford, which 1 left two years ago. It 
will of course be possible for you to obtain information from 
my present employers also if you decide to make enquiries. 

I trust that you will give me an opportunity to assure you of 
the practical value of the claims I have made. 


Enc. 


Yours faithfully, 
John Horseley. 
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Example 4. 

A reply to Example 3. A letter of appointment. 

BARCLAY & SONS 646, Essex Street, 

Export and Import Merchants, Digbeth, Birmingham, 

Mr. John Horseley 20th November, 1960. 

Forest Hill, S. E. S. 

Dear Sir, 

We have your application of the 16th November, for the 
post of a Junior Clerk in our office. 

We are pleased to offer you an appointment in this office 
as short-hand typist at a commencing salary of £90 (ninety 
pounds ) annually. The office hours are 9 a.m. to 5-30 p.m., 
with the usual hour off for lunch. A fortnight's holiday 
annually is also granted with pay. 

The prospects here are good and the conditions of work 
quite attractive, but you will, of course, understand that 
advancement will depend entirely on your own ability and effort. 

If you decide to accept this appointment, please write to me 
immediately. In the event of acceptance, you should be at this 
office at 9 a.m. on Monday, November 27, 1960, and ask for the 
Chief Clerk, who will explain the details of your duties to you. 

Yours faithfully 
Barclay & sons, 

C. R. Maxwell, 
Secretary 

Exercises 

Write a letter of application for each of the following 
appointments— 

1. Wanted—Correspondence clerk in firm of Stationers ; 
Salaiy £1 per week ; knowledge of short-hand and 
typewriting essential. Apply, Messrs H. E. Long & 
^ns, Paternoster Row, E. C. 

2. Wanted—^Active and well-educated youth as beginner in¬ 
newspaper work. Write stating particulars of age,, 
education, ete, to the Editor, The Statesman, Cal.-1 

3. Wanted for the office of Messers Cox and King Travel 
Agents, two smart lads of about 17 or 18 years. Must 
be smart, have passed School Certificate, and be good in. 
English. 
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of business occasions arise when it becomra 

necessary to notify a wide cirde of customers of 

t i-honees This is necessary in the interests of th 
^ itself Circular letters are concerned with giving 

tte ^e infonnation to a large number of peoj^. ^ 
im those connected with sales campai^. tht^niay deal with . 

1. The establishment or extension of busmess. 

2. Removal to new premises. 


_with 




business, 

4 Obtaining an Agency, 

5. Retirement of a Partner. 

6. Purchase of a business. 

Establishment of a Business: The task before the writer 
.of such a letter is quite difficult. He has to overcome 
the natural tendency of people in general to patroni^ the 
firm they know. He has to overcome the very human 
distrust of the unknown. He will accordingly have to 
state that he is offering articles at modest and competitive prices 
and he wiU mention that his capital is quite adequate and his 
fxperience in trade is likely to prove helpful to his customers. 
He may soHcit a trial order and express the hope that the residt 
would be satisfactory. He should be careful to display his trade 
name and, where necessary, draw attention to his specimen 
signature, generally placed at the foot of the letter. He nmy 
produce evidence to show that his financial position is quite 
sound as the letter may be seen by his suppliers. 


Example 5 

ESTABLISHMENT OF BUSINESS 

105, Dover Lane 

Calcutta-'29 
9th August, 1960 


Dear Sirs, - 

lam pleased to inform you that on the 1st September I 

shall open a retaU grocery busmess, under the style of Variety 
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Stores^ at this address, where you may rely on receiving high- 
grade articles at competitive prices. 

The capital at my disposal is sufficient to enable me to honour 
my obligations and to lay in stocks sufficiently varied goods 
to satisfy the most exacting requirements, whilst my wide 
experience of this trade as a salesman of the Kamalalaya 
^Stores Ltd. will assist me in selecting the most satisfactory 
lines. 

I am confident that a trial order would win your further 
custom, and I should be grateful for an opportunity to prove 
the truth of this claim. 

Please take note of my signature given below. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. N. Banerji 

fiew Departments, Expansion of Premises^ New Premises, 
New Branches, 

All the above arrangements have a considerable Advertis¬ 
ing value. In letters intimating the above stress must be given 
to the development of business and sound value must be 
suggested as an explanation of this development. The patronage 
of the old customers and the enthusiasm of the new could be 
used very well to win more business. In each case, also, the 
additional facilities ofiered must be mentioned, and, wherever 
possible, trial from customers should be invited. 

When the circular announces the opening of a new depart¬ 
ment, the nature of the department needs be stated, and an 
assurance given that it will maintain the firm’s policy of selling 
good products at competitive prices. 

When business premises are being expanded or when a firm 
.changes its premises, customers and patrons should be advised 
of this fact well in advance and requested to overlook the 
irregularities, if any. Special efforts should be taken to convince 
the customers that the change is for their benefit. The address 
of the new premises should be clearly indicated, and if the place 
is particularly good and conducive to efficiency in distribution 
„and manufacture, the point can very well be capitalised. 

In the event of opening of new branches, the address, the 
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Opening date, the name of the manager should be clearly- 
stated. Instructions may also be given as to the forwarding 
of communications. 

Example 6 

Draft a circular to be issued to his customers by Mr. 
David Ellis, Ironmonger, Penerth, notifying removal to 
larger premises at 13 Broad Street and that he has taken his 
chief salesman Mr. Ifor Hughes, into partnership. The name 
of the firm in future will be Ellis and Hughes. State that 
a large and varied stock is on view and invite orders and 
enquiries. ( C. U* B. Com, 1948'} 

DAVID ELLIS Penerth 

Ironmonger 31st March, 1961 

Dear Sirs, 

The steady growth of our business has rendered imperative 
an early move to more commodious premises. Our old factory 
has become unable to cope with increased demands of our 
customers, and to ensure prompt and satisfactory service a 
large building at 13 Broad Street has been taken over. 

We have taken into partnership Mr. Ifor Hughes, who has 
for many y^rs been associated with the business as its chief 
salesman. G)nsequent on this change the name of the firm 
will be changed to 

ELLIS & HUGHES 

The site is a particularly good one, in the heart of an 
industrial centre, within easy reach of the railway, the road 
and the canal. Transport difficulties are thus reduced to a 
minimum, and early deliveries ensured. 

Regular business of the new-styled firm in the new premises 
will begin on and from the first day of the next month. In the 
meantime a large and varied stock is on view in the showroom. 

We thank you for your patronage in the past and assure you 
that we shall always aim at giving you our very best attention. 

A specimen signature of Mr. Ifor Hughes is shown below. 

Yours faithfully, 
David Ellis. 


Mr. Ifor Hughes will sign 
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Example 7 

The expansion of your business has made it necessary for 
you to move to larger premises. State in the form of a circular 
when the change is to be made. Give some details of your new 
premises explaining how your customers are likely to benefit by 
the change. Without unduly stressing the point endeavour to 
give your circular advertising value. (C. U. B. Com. 1951) 

S. K. Banerji 56 College Street, 

Silk Merchant Calcutta-12 

14th April, 1961 

Dear Sirs, 

1 have great pleasure in announcing to my innumerable 
patrons and customers that owing to a large expansion in the 
volume of my business, I find it necessary to shift, to more 
commodious premises in the business locality. 

For that purpose I am shifting my business to 180, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta on 1st May, 1961. 

The new site, in the heart of a busy market, within easy 
reach of the railway and the road, is a particularly good one. 
Transport difficulties here will be considerably reduced and 
prompt deliveries ensured. In the new premises all the rooms 
are well-lighted and properly ventilated. Incovenience of 
customers to move about freely and make selection and 
purchase will be minimised. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our thanks for your 
confidence in the past and we hope that the improvement 
we will introduce in our new place of business will lead 
to even more business. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. K. Banerji 
Silk Merchant 

Example 8 

Mr. R. Desai purchases the business known as Imperial 
Stores and intends to continue it under the style of National 
Stores. No change in the policy of the firm will be made. 

C-2 
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Draft a circular embodying these facts and expressing the 
hope that the firm will receive the patronage of the customers 
as before. (C. U. B. Com. 1957) 

15 Chowringhee Road 
Calcutta-lfi 

• 16th January, 1961 

Dear Sirs, 

1 am pleased to inform you that 1 have today acquired 
by purchase the sole interest in the well*known business of 
imperial Stores. 

As the epithet *Imperiar isout-moded in free India, I have deci¬ 
ded to carry on the business under the style of National Stores. 

Though I find it imperative to change the old name, 1 shall 
make every effort to adhere to the old policy of sound service 
and prompt attention to every customer on which the success of 
the house has been built. 

It has been my good fortune to be connected with this firm 
for many years, and to become acquainted with the special re¬ 
quirements of its various customers. This first hand knowledge, 
together with the infusion of additional capital, places me in a 
position to offer goods of a particularly suitable type in an 
assortment wide enough to satisfy the most fastidious tastes. 

1 request you to be good enough to note my signature below. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. Desai. 

Incoming Partner: In announcing the incoming of a new 
partner it is always advisable to speak appreciatively of the new 
partner’s ability, and to suggest that the partnership will be able 
to render better service with the partner’s assistance. Attention 
should be drawn to his signature. 

Example 9 

Henry Burton, a dealer in furs, has just taken into partner¬ 
ship Michael Bellamy who has travelled extensively in Canada— 
and is thoroughly familiar with the Canadian fur trade. Draft 
a circular for Mr. Burton emphasising the value of Mr. Bellamy’s 
services to the firm’s customers. Make any change you consider 
necessary in the name of the firm. 
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I 

HENRY BURTON 
Dealer in Furs 

101 Denville Road, 
London S. E. 37 
9th August, 196^1 

Dear Sirs. 

I am pleased to advise you that 1 have this day admitted to 
partnership Mr. Michael Bellamy with whom I shall trade in 
future as— 

Burton & Bellamy 

Mr. Bellamy has travelled extensively in Canada and is 
thoroughly familiar with fur trade. Here, we believe, his special 
abilities will be of considerable value to you. 

We thank you for your patronage in the past and earnestly 
;hope that it will be continued in the future. 

A specimen of Mr. Bellamy’s signature is shown below: 

Yours faithfully 
Henry Burton 

Mr. Bellamy will sign 

Announcing the Retirement of a Partner: It is customary to 
regret the loss of a retiring partner, and to make a few eulogistic 
references to his services. In the case of a very valuable partner 
however, care should be taken to see that customers do not lose 
their confidence in the firm ; some reference to a strict adherence 
10 the firm’s policy may promote further confidence. It is also 
advisable to point out that the reconstituted business is suiiicient- 
ly capitalised. If the name of the firm be changed, the change 
should be displayed. 

Example 10 

Messrs. Anderson Bros, announce the retirement of Mr. 
Murry Anderson, their senior partner, who founded the business. 
They solicit the continuance of their customers* partronage and 
state that the deficiency caused by the withdrawal of Mr. 
Anderson’s capital has been adjusted by contributions from the 
<existing partners. Draft a circular to the above effect. (C. U. 
,B. Com. 1961) 
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MESSRS. ANDERSON BROS. 

621 Thames Place^. 
London E. C. 3. 
23rd June, 1963. 


Dear*Sirs, 

We regret to announce that Mr. Murray Anderson, our 
valued senior partner has found that ill-health necessitates his 
retirement from this partnership, which he founded. He will, 
nevertheless, continue to act in an advisory capacity. 

Though his valuable assistance will be greatly missed, the 
business will be conducted just as it has been hitherto. The 
deficiency caused by the withdrawal of his capital has been ad¬ 
justed by contributions from the remaining partners, and the 
firm has completely regained its original state of sufficient 
capitalisation. 

No further alteration in the constitution of the firm, its name 
or its policy will be made. 

We thank you for your confidence reposed in us in the past, 
and do trust that you will give us an opportunity to prove that 
our present policy will be fully maintained. 

Yours faithfully, 
Anderson Bros. 

Obtaining an Agency: If the product offered for sale be 
locally unknown, endeavour should be made to popularise it. 
The initial circular should, therefore, contain a reference to the 
excellence of the • product. Details with regard to price and 
delivery may then be given and the letter should close with an 
expression of service and a general reference to the soundness 
of the product. 


Example 11 

The South Suburban Stores have obtained the sole agency 
in West Bengal for Blue Seal Soap, Draft a circular suitable for 
notifying the retailers of this fact. 
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SOUTH SUBURBAN STORES 
General Merchants & Order Suppliers 

Stephen House 
Calcutta-1 
15th September, ’61 

Dear Sirs, 

We are pleased to inform you that we have been entrusted 
with the marketing of *Blue SeaV Soap throughout West 
Bengal. 

This soap needs very little introduction to the trade, and we 
are content to state that it is a product of the well-known house 
of Hidusthan Levers, whose preparations are world-famous. 

We are now in a position to effect delivery from stock, and 
you will observe from the Price List enclosed that all prices are 
subject to a very liberal trade discount of 20 per cent. 

We have always aimed at serving you to the best of our 
ability with goods of tested quality, and we think we may safely 
claim to be offering you once more a high grade commodity on 
the most convenient terms. 

Yours faithfully, 

Per pro Suburban Stores 
N. C. Gupta 

Enc. 

Rebuilding of Premises: When business premises arc re¬ 
modelled, delays are likely. Customers, on such occasions 
should be advisM of this fact well in advance and requested to 
overlook irregularities. Efforts should be made to convince 
the customers that the alteration is for their benefit. 

Example 12 

The Vulcan Metal Works inform their customers that for the 
next few weeks rebuilding operations will put half their premises 
out of action. Delays in delivery are likely but efforts will be 
made to minimise them, all orders will be executed in strict 
rotation. They ask for their customers* indulgence and under¬ 
take to give notice when the delay is likely to exceed seven days. 
Draft this information in the form of a circular. 

(C, U. B, Com,, 1952) 
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THE VULCAN METAL WORKS 

40, Malanga Lsinff^ 
Calcutta-12 
18th August, 1961 

Deai;Sirs, 

The steady growth of our business during the last few yeara^ 
has occasionally threatened our good name for prompt service,, 
and to ensure the continuance of quick deliveries in the face of 
heavy orders a remodelling of our premises has become 
imperative. 

Remodelling of premises as you will realise, is attended with 
considerable difficulties, and that some delays will unfortunately 
occur. We trust, however, that you will in the circumstances 
allow us a certain amount of indulgence. Every effort will of 
course be made to minimise delays and all orders will be 
executed in strict rotation. 

We undertake to give notice when the delay is likely to* 
exceed a week. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our thanks for your 
confidence in the past, and hope to surpass our present records 
for prompt service after the 1st September next when all the* 
expansions will be complete. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. P. The Vulcan Metal Works 
S. Chowdhury. 

The Sale of a Business: In a letter to this effect it is 
customary for the writer to state why he is selling his business, 
and to thank his customers for their patronage. As he has 
transferred the goodwill of his business it becomes his duty to* 
speak favourably of his successor, and ask his customers to 
extend their patronage to the new-comer. 

Example 13 

Mr. Ian Shirly, properietor of The Excelsior Transport 
Service announces the sale of his business to Mr. James Winton. 
He thanks his customers for their confidence and introduces his* 
successor. Draft the circular. 
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THE EXCELSIOR TRANSPORT SERVICE 

Colliery Row 
White Haven 
16th January, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

Owing to protracted ill health I find it necessary to dispose 
complete of my interest in the firm The Excelsior Transport 
Service. 

From the 15th February, 1961 this business will be taken 
over by Mr. James Winton, who has been my chief assistant 
for many years. You will find him highly efficient and always 
ready to place at the disposal of his customers the knowledge 
he has acquired during the long period he has spent to trade. 

I appreciate the very cordial relations which have always 
existed between this firm and its customers, and I feel that 
every one of those customers will find Mr. Winton ready to 
maintain old traditions. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Excelsior Transport Service 
Ian Shirely. 

Sales Letters : These include correspondence under the 
heading of Publicity and Advertising. They are essentially 
persuasive letters and in composing them we are concerned not 
only with clarity of thought but to some extent with ethical 
considerations—e.g. we have to be careful in describing our goods 
or services, to avoid exaggeration, to state our claims judicially 
and yet with emphasis, to remember that the reputation and 
prestige of a business rests ultimately on honesty. 

As customers cannot resist a bargain and become anxious to 
obtain these things which others are trying to obtain, the writer 
of a sales letter should often refer to some of his most attractive 
offers. If the reduction in price is great he will quote actual 
figures; if not, he will find it advisable to avoid a definite 
statement. He will also recommend an early visit so that his 
customers may take advantage of the very much wider ranges 
offered on the early days. Finally, he will extend a cordial 
invitation for a trial order. 
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Example 14 

Draft a circular letter as from a firm of Garden Tools seeking 
the custom and patronage of the public. 

Messers SUTTONS & CO. 5, Sudder Street 

Manufacturers of Garden Tools Calcutta-13 

25 th September, ‘61 

Dear Sir, 

We have pleasure in handing you our latest Catalogue of 
Garden Tools and Supplies. 

As you will see from the very full index at the beginning, this 
catalogue covers everything that the gardener, amateur or pro¬ 
fessional, is likely to need. Moreover, it is fully illustrated and 
all prices are clearly marked against each item. Order forms 
are also appended at the end of the book. 

Of course we appreciate that no goods, even the best can be 
judged entirely on written or pictorial description, and, while 
we have the utmost confidence in our wares it is natural that you 
should wish to see and even to handle such goods for yourself. 

May we, therefore, suggest that when you are likely to be in 
Calcutta you will give us the opportunity of showing you over 
our store ? Naturally, this would entail no obligation on your 
part and our expert staff is always ready to answer any question 
and afford advice whenver it may be needed. 

We thank you for your courtesy in reading this letter and 
look forward to hearing from you. 

Yours faithfully 

Enc. Suttons & Co. 

Exercises 

1. Draft a circular letter for a wholesale draper who has 
just started business ; state that stocks are complete and 
that all orders can be executed promptly. Refer to the 
price list enclosed. 

2. Messers Robinson & Co., of Bristol, have found that the 
development of their business in Wales has rendered a 
branch in Cardiff absolutely necessary. It is to be 
opened on the 1st July at 910, Mary Street, under the 
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management of Mr. David Evans who is thoroughly 
familiar with the special features of the Welsh trade. 
Draft a circular embodying these facts and expressing 
the hope that business will develop still further. 

3. Messers Ganguly Bros., Calcutta, have obtained the sole 
agency in Ceylon for 'Sulekha* ink. Draft a Circular 
suitable for notifying the retailers of this fact. 

4. Messers. Ledbury Bros, inform their customers that 
Mr. James Winton, their representative in the West 
Hampshire area, is no longer in their employment and 
that they will not be bound by any receipts given or 
representations made by him. 

5. The South Eastern Silk Stores, Calcutta, announce the 
sale at greatly reduced prices of certain materials 
damaged by water during a recent fire. They impress 
on their customers the value of this exceptional oppor¬ 
tunity to procure excellent materials at rock-bottom 
prices. 

6. As your business premises are being partly rebuilt, you 
apprehend slight delay in execution of orders during the 
next week. Write a circular letter to your customers 
asking for their indulgence and assuring them that 
efforts will be made to minimise the delay and that all 
orders will be handled in strict rotation. 



CHAPTER 6 : INQUIRIES 


Lefters concerned with inquiries about goods are the spear¬ 
heads of commercial correspondence and ueed special care. The 
facts must be stated clearly and concisely, yet fully. There must 
be no margin whatever for error or misunderstanding. The 
following definite rules may be laid down for their con¬ 
struction :— 

(а) The goods required should be described in full detail. 
Detailed description minimises the chance of receiving unsuitable 
goods and obviates the need for further correspondence regard¬ 
ing the nature of the goods. 

(б) The quotation of a price will enable a seller to identify 
the goods required. Where the price is a matter of negotiation, 
the buyer should be cautious, as the disclosure of such a price 
may cause dishonest sellers to raise their quotation to the figure 
mentioned. 

(c) The seller may be requested to state his terms of pay¬ 
ment, but as he will do this without being asked, the request 
may be omitted unless special concessions are prayed for. Care 
of course should be taken to ascertain whether the prices 
quoted include delivery. 

id) The size of the orders may be stressed by a customer 
to obtain a more favourable quotation. 

(e) Letters of Inquiry may be concluded with the hope that 
the buyer will be able to place further orders as the result of 
satisfaction with the goods supplied on the first occasion. 

Examine 15 

Messrs. Westcott & Co., Southampton, are prepared to buy 
at least 10,000/lb. tins of *Lactic* Condensd Milk from Milk 
Products Ltd., London, to execute a foreign contract. On 
this transaction the question of price is of prime importance. 
They stress the size of the order in an effort to obtain a 
competitive quotation. 
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Messrs Westcott & Company 

Milk Products Ltd., Southampton 

London. 26th February, 1961 

Dear Sirs, 

We should be glad to hear at your earliest convenience 
the terms and conditions on which you are prepared to 
undertake the supply of about 1000/lb tins of your'Lactic* 
condensed milk which we require for executing a foreign 
contract. We have been told that the purchasing power of the 
customers being very low, no material, however attractive will 
be sold to any extent if it is expensive. And we do hope that 
in consideration of the fact that the question of price is of prime 
importance, you will make an effort to submit a really competi¬ 
tive quotation. 

Yours faithfully, 
Westcott & Company 


Example 16. 

Write a letter from Baui Publishers Ltd., to Chatterji 
Printers, asking for quotations for the printing of their cataiogue^ 
20,000 copies, copy enclosed. 

Bani Publishers Ltd., 

22/18 Manoharpukur Road, 

Chatterji Printers, Calcutta-29 

Calcutta. 17th January, 1961 

Dear Sirs, 

We should be obliged if you would kindly inform us of the 

terms on which you are prepared to print 20,000 copies of our 

catalogue, (Double Crown Size) a copy of which is enclosed. 

< 

Should your prices and terms suit us, we shall cover all our 
requirements for the season through you. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bani Publishers 
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Exercise 

1. Messrs Harrington Brothers Ltd., Ringbury, ask the 
Bellington Observer to quote a rate for 12 front-page 
weekly advertisements measuring 6 in. across two 
columns. Draft the letter. 

2. Make an inquiry for Zinc Sheets, 47 in. x23 in. x | in., 
and point out that they must be supplied from stock. 

3. Invite a firm of caterers to submit a quotation for a staff 
Dinner to be held on their premises. State the numbo' 
of covers to be laid and the approximate sum you are 
willing to spend on food for each guest. 



CHAPTER 7: QUOTATIONS 


On being requested to quote prices, a seller will readily 
provide the required information. Such letters are called 
Quotations, Some general rules may be laid down here. 

1. 'fhe seller would thank his would-be customer for his 
inquiry, the date of which should be mentioned. It should be 
remembered that it is of the highest importance to mention the 
dates to facilitate reference to the hies and identity of the parti¬ 
cular letter under consideration. 

2. He would than state his terms clearly and concisely and 
make an endeavour, wherever possible, to stress their generous 
nature. 

3. In some cases he would find it necessary to state the time 
for which the offer was open. On such occasions tlie seller 
undertakes to allow his prospective customer a certain time in 
which to decide on his purchase. 

4. A price list or a catalogue may be enclosed or sent under 
separate cover, while samples arc not unlikely when a wide range 
of goods has to be inspected and descriptions are difficult.’^ 

Example 17 

Chatterji Printers sends quotation to Bani Publishers Ltd. for 
Printing 20,000 copies of their catalogue. 

CHATTERJI PRINTERS 

Bani Publishers Ltd, 42/A Malanga Lane 

22/18 Monoharpukur Road Calcutta-12 

Calcutta-29. 20th January *61. 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you for your inquiry of the 17th January and are 
pleased to submit our estimate for printing 20,000 copies of 
your catalogue as per sample enclosed. 

* In replying to an inquiry for goodi no longer kept in stock, the 
seller would thank the customer for the latter’s appreciation of the goods. 
He would then state why the goods are withdrawn from sale. Finally, 
he would suggest a substitute and endeavour to create the inquirer’s- 
interest in it. 
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r" 

Printing charge for 20,000 copies @Rs. 150/-per 1000—Rs. 300/- 
Binding charge for 20,000 copies @Rs. 20/- per 1000—Rs. 40/- 

Total Rs. 340/- 

We can deliver within three weeks after receipt of your order. 
We believe you will find the quotation favourable. 

Yours faithfully, 
Chatteiji Printers. 

Example 18 

You are employed by Messers Jo;nes and Co, Broad Street, 
:St. Helens, manufacturer of British-made Carpet clearing 
machine. Write a letter to Messrs Smith & Co., High Street, 
Coventry, saying that you have received their inquiry about your 
machines and that you will send a representative to give a 
demonstration. (C. U. B. Com. J95J) 

JONES & CO. 

Messrs Smith & Co. 

High Street 
Coventry. 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you for your inquiry of the 3rd February about 
our British made carpet cleaning machines. 

Your inquiry has been handed over to me for disposal and I 
am pleased to state that two machines of the latest type will be 
sent to your place along with Mr. Tims, our representative who 
will give a demonstration. 

We hope that the demonstration will be sufficiently satis¬ 
factory to encourage you to place a trial order. 

Yours faithfully. 
Per pro Jones & Co, 
Theodore Harris 

Example 19 

You have received an enquiry about goods you no longer 
stock. Thank your customer for his appreciation of these 
goods and point out why you no longer slock them. Endeavour 
to interest him in substitutes. (C. U. B. Com. 1955) 


Broad Street 
St. Helens 
5th February 1963, 
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SYMPATHETIC STORES 
Silk Merchants * 

.Messrs S. N. Dass & Co. 26, College Square 

Patna. Calcutta-12 

5th October, 1963. 

Pear Sirs, , • 

We thank you for your inquiry of the 2nd October. 

We keenly regret to have to tell you that the ^Champak* 
brand, silk suitings about urhich you have enquired is not in 
stock. As there is little demand for it and as the price of it 
is slightly high, we no longer offer it for sale. 

We can, however, supply at the same price a slightly better 
quality which is in stock. In colour, design and durability this 
brand is satisfying even to the most discriminating buyers. 

We are enclosing our catalogue where you will find our 
terms of business. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sympathetic Stoi^. 

Enc. 

OFFERS 

Sometimes it becomes necessary for traders to offer their 
goods without being requested to do so. The recipients of 
such offers often regard them with a sense of injury and it is 
always wise to play up to this feeling. To apologise for troubl¬ 
ing his subject would put the seller in the wrong immediately. 
Accordingly, and opening such as %e have taken the liberty 
of sending you a copy of our latest catalogue’ would be found 
quite suitable. Such openings as “we venture to send you” 
or the plain, “we think you will be interested” are also quite 
appropriate. 

All letters of offer should have definite sales value. The 
letters must win reader’s interest at once—or th^ will be 
consigned to the wastepaper basket 

Manufacturer's offer to Retailers : The aim of the manu¬ 
facturers in such letters would be to fan up the retailer’s 
interest sufficiently with a view to inducing him to handle 
their product regularly. 
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The object in view is to convince the retailer that the 
article will be a quick seller. 

Favourable prices are likely to stimulate sales ; if prices are 
low the retailer should be specially reminded of the fact. In 
case of high prices some attempt should be made to justfy them. 

Thb knowledge that many inquiries for the product have 
been received from his locality is likely to increase the retailer’s 
interest considerably. 

Trade discount to be allowed should be explicitly men¬ 
tioned and an effort should be made to point out that it is 
quite adequate. 

Offers to Old customers whose orders have ceased: In these 
circumstances it is quite reasonable to fear that some causes 
of dissatisfacton exist. The question should be tackled tactfully 
and the customer should be made to feel that details of the 
grievance, if any, would be welcomed, and that no effort would 
be spared to set things right. 

•Special efforts should be made to win back his custom, 
and these may take the form of special quotations, special 
discounts for certain periods, or the notification that improved 
methods of production have led to an improvement in quality 

and service. 

In all cases where prices have been reduced all doubts be 
removed as to maintenance of the high quality of the goods. 

Example 20 

Ask your retailer to handle the new soap and the soap 
powder which you have introduced. 

LAVAL BROTHERS 

The Manager, Radiant House 

The Albion Laundry Alhahm 

Coalville 9th December, 1963 

Dear Sir, 

We think you will be interested in the new soap and the 
soap-powder we have just introduced to the trade. Generous 
samples of both have been sent to you by the Parcel Post. 

These products are the result of months of careful research, 
and are likely to revolutionise all the methods in use at present. 
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A trial will convince you of their merits, and we submit them 
to your strictest criticism with confidence. From the Price List 
enclosed you will see that the prices are surprisingly low and 
we would remind you that it is only our system of mass 
production that enables us to maintain these economical prices 
without any sacrifice of quality. » 

Special terms are allowed to customers who place trial 
orders before the end of the current month. 

We look forward to your advices at your earliest convenience. 

Yours faithfully, 
Laval Bros. 

Enc. 


Example 21 

The Yorkshire Woollen Company Ltd., inform their 
retailers that growing expense has made it necessary to raise 
the selling prices. To facilitate office arrangements they 
decide to withdraw the discount instead of changing catalogue 
prices. Draft the letter. 

THE YORKSHIRE WOOLLEN COMPANY LTD. 

• 

Messrs Garring & Co. Supremacy Mills, 

Gainsborough Leeds 

17th March, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

You will no doubt have observed a sharp upward tendency 
in wool prices, which has every indication of being maintained. 

Unfortunately, this growing expense has made it necessary 
for us to raise our selling prices. However, to facilitate 
ofilce arrangements we have decided to adjust the matter by 
withdrawing discount on certain orders, and not by altering 
catalogue prices. 

The new arrangements willfcome into force on the 1st July, 
after which date the usual discount of 10 percent will be 
accorded only or orders exceeding £50 in value. 

C—3 
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We trust that you w% realise that this step was taken under 
pressure and that no alternative course was open to us. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Yorkshire Woollen Co, Ltd. 

' Example 22 

The Calcutta Soap House writes to S. Mitra, a dealer in 
perfumery and toilet goods, that it has not received any order 
from him for sometime. It, therefore, sends him a dozen of 
sample cakes from their stock together with a price-list hoping 
to receive an order at an early date. (C. U. B-com, 1958) 

THE CALCUTTA SOAP HOUSE 

S. Mitra IS Mahatma Gandhi Road 

Dealer in Perfumery & Toilet Goods Calcutta 

Burdwan 23rd March 19... 

Dear Sir, 

We regret to note that you have not favoured us with your 
orders for sometime, and we hope that you have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the execution of your orders. 

You may be interested to know that our factory has recently 
been extended and new machinery introduced. These changes, 
we venture to add, will lead to an improvement both in the 
quality and quantity of our products. 

We take the liberty of despatching to you a dozen sample 
cakes of our toilet soap by Parcel Post. From the enclosed 
price-list you will observe that our terms and prices are even 
more favourable than before. 

We look forward to the renewal of your orders. 

Yours faithfully. 

Per. Pro. The Calcutta Soap House 
A. Bose 

Enc. 
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Ezercitet 

1. Infonn certain customers who have submitted an inquiry 
with regard to the supply of ink and stationeiy over 
a period of 12 months that your representative has been 
directed to visit them. Give them the address of your 
representative and ask them to advise him of the*most 
convenient time for a visit. 

2. Messrs Watson & Co. Ltd., 797 High Street, Bristol, 
who have for many years placed orders for pens and 
pencils with Stationery Supplies Ltd., 331 Kingsway, 
London. W. C. 2. have suddenly ceased to do business 
with them. Stationery Supplier Ltd., endeavour to 
ascertain why their customers have taken this course 
and they make them a special offer,calculated to regain 
their custom. 

3. The National Stores Ltd. has obtained at particularly 
favourable prices some sugar which it offers to Messrs 
Bettington Bros, for acceptance in 3 days. Draft 
the letter. 



CHAPTER 8: ORDERS 


If the quotation supplied by a seller meets with his customer's 
approval, an order will probably result. 

Before orders are placed, it is essential that the qualities 
required should be checked and that no doubt should remain 
regarding the exact quality of the goods. Detailed description 
at the initial stage will save a considerable difficulty later. 

It is customary for the buyer to state the time he is willing 
to wait for the goods. Should this stipulated time be exceeded 
he may reject the goods, sue for damages, or even resort to both 
remedies. The remedy of rejection, however, will not be 
available to him unless he specially reserves the right or unless 
the consequences of late delivery are identical with those of non¬ 
delivery. 

It is always advisable for both parties to confirm the terms 
of payment when the order is placed. 

Special points should be cleared up—such as, the need for 
delivery at a special place or at a special hour. 

The mode of transport also may be specified. Order letters 
may close with the hope that the high quality of the goods will 
lead to further business. 

Example 23 

John Taylor & Son place an order with Messrs Arnold & Son, 
Bristol for 500/50 ib. sacks of coffee @ 5s per lb. to be supplied 
within 14 days. They insist on delivery within the time stated. 

JOHN TAYLOR & SON 

97, Deepdane Arcade 

Messrs Arnold & Son, Somerest 

Bristol 8th April, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you for your quotation of the 15th April, and' 
should be glad to receive 500/50 lb. sacks of your A grade coffee 
@ 5s per lb. within 14 .days. Goods are to be sent carriage 
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forward by passenger train. We propose to cover you within a 
month of the receipt of the goods. As the question of time 
is of the greatest importance we must insist on delivery within 
the time stated, reserving the right to reject the goods ^should 
they be delivered later. 

We trust you will be able to accomodate us in this respect, 
and we look forward to placing further business with you. 

Yours faithfully 
John Taylor & Son 

Esamiile 24 

Bellamy & Co., St. Albans, write to Messrs Lenham Bros, 
Millwall, E 14 that they have received the sample of Axle Grease 
and are impressed with it. They are prepared to place an order 
for 10 tons if delivery is effected within a week. They insist on 
a discount of 2| per cent and reserve the right to reject any 
goods that do not tally with the samples. 

BELLAMY & CO. 

134A, Edgeware Highway 

Messrs Lenham Bros., St. Albans 

Millwall, E. 14. 9th April. 1963. 

Dear Sirs, 

We have carefully tested the samples of Axle gtcase sub¬ 
mitted on the 14th March, and are pleased to inform you that 
they have impressed us very favourably. We are accordingly 
prepared to take 10 tons at £ IS per ton if delivery can be 
effected within a week from date. 

It is understood that payment within a week is subject to a 
^discount of 2| per cent. Further, it must be understood that we 
■reserve the right to reject any goods that do not tally with the 
samples supplied. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bellamy & Co. 

Example 2S 

Mr. P. Mukherji acknowledges receipt of your catalogue and 
eends you an order for 2 Reclining chairs, catalogue No. 24, at 
Rs. 175/- each, delivery within 7 days C. O. D. 
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P. MUKHERJI 


Messrs Saxena & Co. 7, Loudon Street' 

Fraser Road, Calcutta-16 

'Patna 7th May, 1963. 

Dear*Sirs, 

We thank you for your letter of the 30th April enclosing a 
copy of your catalogue. 

We should be pleased to receive 2 Reclining Chairs listed in 
No. 24 of your catalogue at Rs. 175/- each. As the question of 
time is of importance we insist on delivery within 7 days. 

On receipt of the chair, we shall cover you for the amount 
of the invoice. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. Mukherji 


Ezereitet 

1. Chakravarty Bros., Ranchi, recognise that the National 
Rubber Works, Calcutta, cannot send goods carriage 
paid. As they are interested in garden tents they place 
a trial order for 3 tents, catalogue No. 14, to be sent 
by goods train as early as possible. Terms : Cash on 
receipt of goods. 

2. Messrs Sarogi Sc Co. give a cordial reply to your inquity. 
They send an order and explain why they have not 
placed orders for some time. 

3. Place on order for certain goods while you reserve the 
right to reject if delivered more than 3 days after the 
date of the order. State that they are to be sent by 
passenger train, carriage forward to your station where 
they will be collected. 



CHAPTER 9: EXECUTION OF ORDERS 


When the order has been received the goods required nhould 
be despatched without any delay and the customer told what has 
been sent^ the time when it was sent, and the means of transport 
adopted. The letter will often open with a reference to the 
order which may be identified by its number, the date it bears 
and the articles which it specifies. 

The clever businessman will not be content with this order 
only, he will surely have others in mind, and he will exert efforts 
to use this particular order as a means of obtaining further business. 
For the purpose he will suggest that the goods supplied are of 
excellent quality, and he will express the hope that satisfaction 
with the consignment will lead to further order. 

Difficulties arise when it is not possible to comply with the 
terms of the order. It may be necessary for the * supplier to 
offer substitutes for goods which are not in stock or are no 
longer produced. 

Delay in delivery is followed by other complications. A 
scarcity of raw materials or a breakdown of machinery may be 
responsible and it is essential for the supplier to inform his 
customer of the trouble at once. He should apologise for the 
delay, explain the position and express the hope that the customer 
was not being much inconvenienced. He should then mention 
the earliest date he. could execute the order and would ask the 
customer to allow him an extension of time of delivery. It 
should be remembered that the customer may have worded his 
order to make prompt delivery an essential condition,^ In many 
cases it is advantageous to state the steps taken to expedite 
delivery, and to mention that orders are being handled in strict 
rotation. 

Refusal of an Order: An order has to be declined on 
occasions. This step may be necessary if a supplier receives an 
order from a retailer of a locality where an exclusive agency is 
given to another retailer. In refusing such an order the reason 
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for refusal may be dearly stated, and an effort should be made 
to retain the goodwill of the customer. The situation becomes 
complicated when an order has to be refused because the party 
placing the order is known to be undesirable. In sudi a case 
an offer for a cash sale may be made. Generally some accept¬ 
able pibtexts are given to avoid any unpleasantness. 

Example 26 

Write a letter to Messrs. Jones and Co., High Street, 
Liverpool, saying that you have received their letter, that the 
goods they have ordered will be despatched immediately, that 
you welcome an acknowledgement of the receipt of the goods 
and that you thank them for their order. (C. C/., B. Com.^ 1951) 

Messrs JOHN TAYLOR & SON 

Messrs. Jones & Co. 972, Corn Street 

High Street, Bristol, 

Liverpool 9th April, 1963 

Dear Sirs, ^ 

We thank you for your order of the 7th April for 500/50 lb. 
sacks of our A Grade Coffee @ 5s per lb. The goods will be 
forwarded this evening by goods train in sacks of the required 
size. 

From the invoice enclosed you will note that the amount due 
to us is £ 6250. 

We should welcome an acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
goods and hope that their quality will induce you to entrust us 
with further orders, 

Yours faithfully, 

Enc. John Taylor & Son. 

Example 27 

Thank your customers for their order ; state when and how 
the goods are being sent; enclose the invoice, mention the total 
figure and tactfully ask for an early payment. End^vour to 
make your letter a means of encouraging business. 

rC. V., B, Com,, 1956) 
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BEDDINGTON BROS. LTD. 

Messrs. Jordon Bros., 97, West Street 

135, Park Street, Swindon 

15th December, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We are pleased to stale that the goods specified in your order 
of 13th December will be forwarded to you, carriage paid, by 
rail tomorrow. 

As special care has been devoted to the selection of these 
articles we trust that you will find them to your satisfaction. 

From the invoice enclosed you will find that the amount due 
to us is £230, which we would request you to remit at your 
earliest in order to enable us to close our book for the quarter. 

We trust that we shall have the pleasure of executing further 
orders from you, and assure you that we shall continue to make 
all efforts to suit your particular requirements. 

Yours faithfully, 
Beddington Bros. Ltd. 

Enc. 

Example 28 

Write a letter to your mofussil customer explaining the 
reasons for the delay in executing an order for the supply of a 
controlled commodity and absolving yourself from all blames 
for the delay. (c. i/., B. Com., 1953) 

SAHU JAIN & CO. 

Gupta Nag & Co. 29 Clive Street, 

B«r<iwan Calcutta-! 

20th January, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you for your order of the 17th January for 500/1 
maund sack of ‘Asoka’ cement, but regret that we are unable to 
execute the order immediately. 

Cement being a controlled commodity, we have to obtain 
permission for obtaining and despatching it. In spite of our best 
efforts the permit was obtained only yesterday and it will take a 
xouple of days more to effect the delivery. 
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We tender our apologies for the inconvenience the delay may 
have caused you and hope that you will not allow these circums¬ 
tances over which we have no control to influence you in your 
judgement of our business methods. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sahu Jain & Co. 


Example 29 

The Calcutta Brush Co., Ltd. inform the Mill Stores Agency 
that its order for brushes is accepted, but it will take nearly a 
week to get ready the brushes according to its specifications. 
Draft the letter. (C. V. B. Com.^ 1961) 

THE CALCUTTA BRUSH CO., LTD. 

Mill Stores Agency 9, Lindsay Street, 

Kanpur. Calcutta-16 

17th June, 1963 

Dear Sirs^ 

We thank you for your order of the 14th June for 12 dozen 
special quality brushes according to patterns submitted, but as 
our stocks have been cleared, we are not in a position to effect 
an immediate delivery. 

Our suppliers have, however, undertaken to replenish our 
stocks within seven days, and we trust that it will not be in¬ 
convenient for you to allow us this extension. 

Should you be willing to meet our wishes, we should be 
grateful if you would confirm your order on the revised' 
condition. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Calcutta Brush Co. Ltd. 

Example 30 

You have received an order for goods you no longer stock. 
Thank your customer for his appreciation of these goods and 
point out why you no longer stock them. Endeavour to interest 
him in substitutes. (C. U., B. Com.^ 195Sp 
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THE ACME SILK WORKS LTD. 

Messrs. C. K. Nag & Sons. Court Road, 

14, Beliaghata Road, Berhampore, 

Calcutta-15 10th April, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you for your order of the 8th April for Zephyr 
silk, but regret that we cannot supply this material, as its manu¬ 
facture has been given up. It was only when the entire absence 
of enquiries led us to believe that it had dropped quite out of 
favour that we decided to take this step. 

We are pleased to hear that it has met with your approval 
and we venture to think that you will find our new ‘Champak’ 
brand even more satisfactory. 

The new cloth is considerably finer with a lustre that makes 
it very attractive ; the popularity it enjoys among the leading 
manufacturers speaks of its value. 

Please find enclosed a Price List and a full range of patterns, 
and we feel that a trial order would cause you to share our 
confidence in the Champak brand silk which we offer as a 
substitute. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Acme Silk Works Ltd. 

Encs. 

Example 31 

As the Secretary of the Newton Paper Co. Ltd., Rochester, 
write tactfully to Messrs Gayling Bros., Maidstone, who have 
placed an order and undertaken to pay in thirty days, informing 
them that you cannot allow credit without some information as 
to their standing. (C. I/., B. Com., 1960) 

NEWTON PAPER CO. LTD. 

Messrs Gayling Bros., Rochester, 

Maidstone. 2nd June, 1963. 

Dear Sirs, 

We are very much obliged to you for your order received 
this morning for 100 reams of our *Supra* foolscap paper, the 
payment of which you have undertaken to make in thirty days. 
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We hope to be in a position to despatch the goods to you by 
the end of this week. Meanwhile, would you please let us have 
the names of a couple of supplying houses in this town with 
whom you have done business in the past, with permission to 
refer to them ? We hope you have no objection to this, but it 
is a rule of ours always to obtain a couple of references before 
opening new credit accounts. 

We trust that this transaction will be the first of many, and 
therefore, look forward to hearing from you by immediate post 
so that the goods can be despatched without further delay. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. P. Newton Paper Co. Ltd. 

J. Brown 
Secretary. 


Exercises 

1. Milk products Ltd, London, send Messrs Westcott & Co., 
Southampton, the ‘Lactic’ condensed milk that was 
ordered. They express the hope that they will be 
entrusted with a standing contract. 

2. Express your regret at being unable to execute an order 
by the due date and explain why the delay is unavoidable. 
Ask your customers to wait till a certain date by which 
you could guarantee delivery: express the hope that it 
will not cause them undue inconvenience to allow this 
extension. 

.3. Advise your customers that the goods they urgently need 
will be despatched within 12 hours. Tactfully point out 
the difficulty of effecting such hurried deliveries and ask 
for more time in future. 



CHAPTER 10: CLAIMS, COMPLAINTS AND 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Every discerning trader pursues policy of always endeavou* 
ring to please his customers, although this policy is not always 
carried out with the amount of enthusiasm that might be desired. 

Few traders have not met the type of person with some vague 
grievance. Redress in such cases is quite difficult. Making 
vague complaints has in fact less good effect than making no 
complaints. 

The making of a complaint is an unpleasant business. If it 
has got to be made the matter should be investigated in detail 
and these details should be laid before the party charged. 

If there is chance of making the complaint polite, the oppor¬ 
tunity must not be missed. Some reference to the satisfactory 
points of the goods and services concerned might well lead to a 
generous consideration of the complaint that follows. 

It is advisable for the writer of a letter of complaint to show 
that he regrets to make the complaint, but that the trouble is too 
serious to be overlooked. 

Redress should be requested hrmly, but it is only when 
milder methods fail that a direct demand for compensation is 
advisable. Reputed firms will of their own accord grant 
compensation to their customer for any loss sustained. 


Example 32 

Complain that some goods which are urgently needed have 
not been delivered in spite of your suppliers, undertaking ta 
effect delivery within 12 hours. Threaten to cancel the order 
and sue for damages if delivery is not effected at once, pointing 
out that the goods are almost due for shipment. 

(C. U» B, Com,, 1956y 
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giLlman & CO. 

Messrs. Lowman Bros. Ltd. 72 Queen’s Parada 

Lincoln. Manchester 

12th May, 1963. 

Dear Sirs, 

We regret to remind you that no advices have been received 
from you as to the execution of our special order of the 30th 
April for toilet soap. 

As your undertaking to effect delivery within 12 hours caused 
us to decide in your favour and reject more favourable tenders 
from elsewhere, we must insist on your standing by your 
statement. You will remember that we stressed the importance 
of an early delivery and you will understand that your delay in 
the circumstance gives us a right to sue for damages. 

The goods are almost due for shipment and must be with us 
in two days : should you fail in your obligations we should be 
compelled to cancel the order and sue you for damages. 

Yours faithfully, 
Gillman & Co. 

Example 33 

Inform your suppliers that the ink delivered is not up to the 
quality of the sample which led to your placing the order. 
State that you are compelled to take a serious view of the matter 
and to consider seriously the cancellation of the contract if the 
matter is not adjusted satisfactorily. (C. U, B. Com., J957) 

VARIETY STORES 

Camel Ink Co. 15 Diamond Harbour Road. 

Dum Dum. Calcutta>34 

19th may, 1963. 

Dear Sirs, 

We regret to advise you that an examination of the ink 
dispatched by you on the 17th May has shown that it is far 
below the quality of the sample which led us to placing the order, 
Youwiil recognise that we are in a position to repudiate 
the whole contract but such a drastic step would be most 
unwelcome to us. It is clear, however, that we are entitled to 
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some compensation and we should be glad to hear of the 
allowance, you are prepared to make to adjust the case 
satisfactorily. 

Yours faithfully^ 
Variety Stores. 

Example 34 ' 

A consignment of 30 bags of sugar from Kanpur has reached 
you in a damaged condition. The bags appear to be second 
hand ones leading to breakage in transit. Write a letter to the 
consignor claiming compensation of S maunds of sugar that 
being the difference between the invoice weight and the quantity 
delivered. (C. U. B. Com. 1961) 

LAKSMI BHANDAR 

Messrs, Saxena & Son, 17 Qive Street, 

Kanpur. Calcutta-1 

19th August, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you for your promptness in delivering 30 bags 
sugar ordered by us on 10th August, but we must point out 
that there was a storage of 5 maunds of sugar when the goods 
reached us. 

A careful examination reveals that the goods weiu packed 
in second hand bags which could not stand the wear and tear 
. of the transit. 

We must ask you, therefore, to conduct a thorough investi¬ 
gation : and should it prove that you are responsible for the 
loss of the quantity mentioned, we shall be compelled to ask 
you to pay us the price of 5 maunds of sugar that being the 
. difference betvveen the invoice weight and the quantity delivered. 

Yours faithfully, 
Laksmi Bhandar. 

adjustment of COMPLAINTS 

Replies to letters of complaint are delicate pieces of work. 

The attitude that the customer is always right saves a 
good deal of the trouble. This of course is subject to reasonable 
reservation. Letters of adjustment, therefore, should open 
with an apology or at least an expression of regret. 
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The writer then should proceed to explain the circums¬ 
tances which caused the trouble, but he should not make too 
obvious an attempt to justify his failure. He is more likely 
to receive a generous consideration if he leaves the aggrieved 
party to decide whether he is to blame or not. 

It<ivill then be advisable to express the hope that the 
complainant has not been unduly inconvenienced. Some incon¬ 
venience is inevitable, and so the hope that no inconvenience 
has been caused is usually recognised for the sham that it is. 

The writer should next state what he proposes, to do to 
set things right. In most cases he can do no more than offer 
to take the goods back or allow a special discount. 

It is insincere to say that the trouble will not occur again, 
and the writer should content himself with stating that every 
effort will be made to prevent its recurrence. 

Example 35 

In reply to a complaint of Messrs. Hastings & Son, their 
supplier the Western Cement Co. express regret and state that 
they are prepared to make an allowance of 30 per cent. 

THE WESTERN CEMENT COMPANY 

Messrs. Hastings & Son, Bristol 

Taunton. 4th February. 1963, 

Dear Sirs, 

We must ask you to accept onr apologies for our error in 
supplying you with a grade of cement which we now find to 
be of a quality very inferior to that offered by our representa¬ 
tive and ordered by you. 

We are quite prepared to have this cement returned, carriage 
forward, but as you seem to be in a position to use it we 
should make an allowance of 30 per cent if you definitely 
dedde to retain the whole consignment. 

We should be grateful if you would still honour hs with 
your confidence, and we hope that you will entrust us with 
the supply of the original quality required. 

Yours faithfully 

The Western Cement Company 
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Example 36 

Write to a customer who complains of incivility and in¬ 
attention when he visited your premises. 


R. DAS & CO. 

Mr. N. N. Chandra 108 Harrington Street 

Bon-Hoogly Calcutta-17 

Calcutta-35 10th November, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We are indebted to you for your letter of the 8th April 
in which you have expressed your disapproval of the incivility 
of one of our salesmen and thus afforded us an opportunity 
to rectify a regrettable incident. 

We learn from Mr. S. Bose, who attended to you that day 
that he was overworked and words must have slipped out 
unawares. He has expressed regret for it. 

A repitition of the incident being most unlikely, we trust you 
will now give us an opportunity to renew our cordial relations. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. Das & Co. 


Example 37 

Write a conciliatory letter to a customer who complains of 
defects in the goods you have just supplied. Point out that you 
cannot admit any liability until your representative has inspected 
the goods. Assure your customer of generous treatment. 

COVERDALE & CO. 

Messrs. Frimby Bros. 721 High Street, 

Leeds. Nottingham 

16th February, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We regret to hear that the silk suitings dispatched in 
execution of your Order No. 50 have not met with your 
approval. 

As these articles are exceedingly popular with most of our 
customers, we are inclined to agree that some mistake must 

C-4 
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have been made in assembling the articles meant for you. We 
cannot, however, admit any liability until our representative 
has inspected the goods. If our warehouse staff is at fault 
you may rely on our rectifying the mistake, or making a 
generous allowance if you decide to retain the goods. 

We greatly regret the loss you have suffered and we are 
anxious to welcome an opportunity to set things right as soon 
as possible. 

Yours faithfully. 

Coverdale & Co. 


Exercises 

1. Tactfully complain of certain defects in goods you have 
received but express your appreciation of their good 
points. 

2. Messrs Westcott & Co. complain that 500 tins of the 
Condensed Milk ordered by them arrived dented and 
punctured, they attribute the damage to defective pack¬ 
ing and emphasise the need for greater care. 

3. Milk Products Ltd. express their regret on hearing of the 
unsatisfactory condition of these goods on arrival and 
state that the packing was upto their usual standard, 
which is considerably higher than the average in the 
trade. They consider the Railway Company is to blame 
and state that they intend to take up the matter with 
them. In the meantime, they have dispatched another 
SOO tins and ask Messrs Westcott & Co. to hold the 
damaged ones at their disposal, pending their inspection 
by a representative. 



CHAPTER 11: SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


Very few merchants pay immediately for what they receive. 
In many cases settlement is effected monthly, and it has become 
customary to regard these as cash accounts in many trades. 

Invoices are sent with each consignment. If there has been 
an undercharge the seller will send his customer a Debit note, 
which may be regarded as a supplementary invoice. The sender 
of this document is a creditor. Should there be an overcharge 
a Credit Note is sent. 

At the end of the period arranged a Statement of Account 
will be forwarded. The debtor at this stage may send a remit¬ 
tance : he should point out whether the amount sent is in full 
settlement of the account or not. 

Complications arise when the debtor fails to meet his obli¬ 
gations. Though the procedure may vary with circumstances 
some general principles may be laid down. 

The debtor first receives a formal notification that his account 
is due. This failing to elicit any response a reminder is sent 
pointing out the possibility of an oversight or the loss of the 
notification, a duplicate of which is enclosed. The debtor’s 
failure is either deliberate or accidental. If deliberate, firm 
action can be taken latter. Should a third communication be 
necessary, it might well require payment by a particular date; 
a further communication would demand payment by return of 
post, failing which legal proceedings would be taken. 


Example 88 

Prepare a series of about four letters to be sent to customers 
who are slow in setting their accounts. Begin with a formal 
notification of the debt and finish with a hint at legal 
.proceedings. 
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CHATTERJI BROS. 

Messrs M. C. Chose & Co. IS-A Bankim Chatteiji Street 
College Square Calcutta-12 

Calcutta-12 3rd July, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We enclose a Statement of Account, made upto and in¬ 
cluding the 30th June, 1961 from which you will observe that 
there is a balance in our favour of Rs. 350/-. 

An early settlement would be appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 
Chatterji Bros. 

Enc/S.A. 

II 

15-A, Bankim Chatterji 
Street 
10th July 

Dear Sirs, 

We note with surprise that we have not had any information 
from you with regard to the Statement of Account submitted on 
the 3rd July, 1961. In the circumstances we are forced to con¬ 
clude that our communication has not reached you, and we now 
enclose a duplicate statement, to which we ask you to give your 
early attention. 

Yours faithfully, 
Chatterji Bros. 

Enc. Dup/S.A. 

in 

15-A, Bankim Chatteiji- 
Street 


25th July, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

Owing to the fact that you have ignored our communications 
dated the 3rd and lOth July respectively on the subject of your 
outstanding balance of Rs. 350/- we can only assume that you 
are not prepared to effect a settlement. 


As you have considerably exceeded the term of credit usually 
allowed we must insist on receiving payment by the 31st July. 


Yours faithfully, 
Chatterji Bros* 
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IV 

15-A) Bankim Chatterji Street 
3rd August, 1962 

;Dear Sirs, 

We regret that your failure to settle your account by the 31st 
July has left us with no alternative but to demand payment by 
return of post, or to institute legal proceedings in the event of 
default. 

Yours faithfully, 
Chatteiji Bros. 

Example 39 

Write a firm but tactful letter to a customer who is in habit 
•of delaying payments. 

VARIETY STORES 

Messrs Ziauddin & Co. 5 Loudon Street, 

14 Beliaghata Road Calcutta-17 

Calcutta-15 7th August, 1962 

Dear Sirs, 

We regret to note that you appear to have ignored our letter 
^f the 17th July, calling your attention to an outstanding balance 
^f Rs. 146. 10 nP. on your account. 

You will recognise that as this sum is two months overdue 
we are at least entitled to some expression of your intentions in 
the matter. Your failure to pay causes us particular incon¬ 
venience, as the prices were cut so low as to leave only the 
narrowest margin of profit: the delay in payment threatens to 
•turn this small profit into a loss. 

We accordingly enclose a duplicate Statement of Account 
.and must request you to meet this obligation without delay. 

Yours faithfully, 

£nc. Variety Stores 

Exerdset 

1. Inform your customers that owing to their persistent un¬ 
willingness to settle their accounts promptly you are 
compelled to deal with them on a cash basis only. 

2. Write a tactful letter to a firm which has placed a large 
order without making any reference to the terms on 
which they propose to pay. 



CHAPTER 12: AGENCY 


A great volume of the world’s trade is conducted on the 
agency*system. Accordingly we propose to examine the work¬ 
ing of agency agreements in some detail. 

Establishing an Agency: When seeking an agency the 
applicant will usually open with a reference to the market wai¬ 
ting to be exploited. He will stress his ability to do the market¬ 
ing, adducing in his favour the particular advantages he has to 
offer; his familiarity with local conditions, his wide and valu¬ 
able connections, his old establishment etc. After making efforts 
to obtain the business, the agent may refer to the commission on 
which he is prepared to work. 

Agency Work : Some difficulties arise in the smooth working, 
of the agency. Friction due to mutual ignorance often occurs. 
This can be eliminated if the agent is consulted whenever possible. 
His knowledge of local conditions should be respected as an ex¬ 
porter can hardly ignore the assistance an agent can offer in 
recommending the despatch of goods best suited to his locality. 

The extent to which an agent will be permitted to act on his 
own initiative will naturally vary with his ability and his princi¬ 
pal’s confidence in him. It is customary to give the agent a 
free hand in minor matters but to bind him down on questions 
of policy, giving the agent’s suggestions the consideration they 
deserve. 

When reprimands are necessary, importance of tact can 
hardly be overlooked. The Principal should realise that the 
circumstances may have made a prompt decision essential. 
Indecision is often fatal and the adoption of a definite stand is 
necessary for success. Censure is uncalled for in cases where 
the agent acts in good faith and with reasonable care. 

The best results are obtained by appealing to the agent’s own 
interests, and when defects are mentioned the principal may so* 
word his censure that it appears to constitute mainly a request 
for data on which to base a scheme for the agent’s assistance. 
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Example eu 

Messrs. Dasgupta & Co., Burdwan, apply to Messrs. Saxena 
& Co,, Allahabad, for their agency in Burdwan. Messrs. Das 
Gupta & Co., have an excellent connection in the area. They 
submit references and ask for a commission of 10 per cent. They 
also suggest that as their show-rooms are not spadou# only 
small quantities be forwarded to them. 

Messrs. DAS GUPTA & CO. 

Messrs. Saxena & Co., Burdwan 

Allahabad 16th May, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We offer our services as agents for your toilet products in 
Burdwan. 

In view of our 15 years’ experience in these goods, our repu¬ 
tation and valuable connections we think we can work up very 
satisfactory business. 

As our showrooms, though well-situated, are not spacious, 
we suggest that you forward us only small quantities, which 
would serve merely as small samples ; all orders obtained would 
be referred to you for execution. Goods would be sent and in¬ 
voiced direct, while copies only would be sent to us. In view of 
the wide connection which we are fortunate to possess we think 
you will recognise that a 10 per cent commission on net sales is 
quite reasonable. 

In the event of your requiring any information as to our 
financial standing, we refer you to— 

Bhattacharya & Ganguly, Burdwan. 

Kamalalaya Stores, Calcutta. 

who have consented to place at your disposal the information 
you are likely to require. 

Yours faithfully, 

Messrs. Das Gupta & Co. 

Example 41 

Without making any invidious comparisons, inform one of 
your agents that his sales are very much lower than those of 
other agents in neighbouring districts. In a frank and friendly 
fashion ask him if he can account for this. 

(C. U., B. Com., 1955) 
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Messrs. PAUL BROTHERS 
Stationers & Order Suppliers 

22, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta-9 
27th February 1963 

Messrs. Bose & Co. 

Hooghly 
Dear Sirs, 

We note with regret that your sales on our account have 
fallen considerably during the past few months. Our goods sell 
readily in most parts of West Bengal and a closer investigation 
has shown that the decline in the sales from your locality has 
counteracted the upward trend apparent in Burdwan and 
Bankura districts. 

It is possible that you are facing some difficulties of which 
we are not aware and we do not wish to criticise you too 
severely. You should agree that we have a right to some expla¬ 
nation of the position, not merely as a general supervisory 
measure, but also as a means of enabling us to assist you in 
tackling your problems for our mutual interests. 

We trust that you will assist us in this matter and are confi¬ 
dent that your sales returns will prove the value of co-operative 
effort. 


Yours faithfully, 
Paul Bros. 


Example 42 

Write to an agent who is keeping too heavy a stock and 
advise him to hold a sale at prices 10 per cent below the normal 
ones. Remind him that unduly heavy stocks mean a loss of 
interest on capital and a rise in burglary and fire insurance 
premiums. Make some constructive suggestions for the regula¬ 
tion of future stocks. (C, U., B. Corn,* 1961) 
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BENN BROS. 

95 Cripple gate, 
London E. C. 2. 

16th November, 1962 

Messrs Goodman & Son. 

Valparaiso * 

Dear Sirs, 

On examining the monthly returns submitted by you, we note 
that you are keeping too heavy a stock. 

You should agree that unduly hea\'y stocks absorb the small 
margin of profit on which this business is based and leads to a 
rise in burglary and fire insurance premium. 

We are inclined to think it would be better if you sold the 
goods at prices 10 per cent below the normal ones rather than 
risk heavier losses by holding them for a rise which might not 
materialise. 

It is possible, however that local conditions may preclude 
any heavy dealings, and with this possibility in mind we would 
henceforth, forward a small consignment not exceeding 
Rs. 1000/- in value. 

We await your reply with interest and trust that you will 
give our suggestions the consideration they deserve. 

Yours faithfully, 
Benn Bros. 


Ezerdtes 

1. Submit an application for an agency. Include in your 
letter every point likely to induce the exporter to give 
you agency. 

2. Write a tactful letter to an applicant for agency pointing 
out that you are already represented adequately in bis 
district but starting that his application will be filed for 
reference. 

3. Tactfully draw your agent’s attention to a decline in 
sales and insist on his forwarding reports more regularly. 
Point out that this is in his own interest also. 

4. Going through your agent's returns, you find that one of 
them has dlowed certain customers unusually long 
credit. Tactfully remind him that your prices are too 
low to allow this long credit and ask him to avoid this 
practice in future. 



CHAPTER 13: BANKING 


The three main functions of a banker are (a) the receipt of 
deposit (b) the granting of loans and (c) the honouring of 
dieques. 

It is obvious that the relation between the banker and his 
constituent is that of a debtor, and a creditor. So long as the 
customers have credit in their favour in the bank, the banker is 
the debtor and customers are creditors. It is imperative for the 
banker to honour his customer’s cheques so long there is a 
sufficient balance in the customer’s favour. 

When granting loans, bankers insist on some form of security. 
Bonds and shares are quite popular among securities. Landed 
property, produce are sometimes accepted. Customers of stand¬ 
ing are sometimes granted advances or overdrafts against their 
undertaking to repay. 

Banking Letters: In view of the wide range of Bank’s 
activities Banking letters bulk large. Banking letters call for a 
particular degree of precision and avoidance of ambiguity. 

Since bank deals exclusively with money in all its ramifications, 
it followed that accuracy not only in the banker’s records but 
also in its communications, is imperative. Special emphasis 
must also be there on tact and courtesy. It is the special pride 
of a bank that it maintains a personal and even friendly relation¬ 
ship with its customers and that its approach to them is im¬ 
peccable in its courtesy and respect. 

Another point to bear in mind is that all bank business is 
strictly confidential, and secrecy is therefore of first importance. 
A bank may answer legitimate inquires about the financial 
standing and integrity of customers, but only if made by 
another banker and in terms limited strictly to the scope and 
nature of the enquiry. 

Different Types of Bank Correspondence. 

Bank correspondence may be arranged under the following 
classes ; 

(a) Letters between a bank and its customers. 

(b) Letters from the Head Office of a bank to its branch. 
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(c) Letters from the branches to tEe Head Office. 

(d) Letters from one bank to another. 

Letters from a bank to its customers include replies to 
enquries and complaints, and to requests for overdrafts and 
loans. 

Letters from customers to banks consist of requests for 
opening accounts, enquiries about interest rates, applications for 
loans and overdrafts. 

Example 43 

Application to open a savings account. 

National Grindlays Bank 65, Hindusthan Park, 

6, Clive Street Calcutta-29 

CaIcutta-1 25th July, 1963. 

Dear Sirs, 

I am intending to open a Savings Account virith your Bank 
and have sent with my assistant, Sri R. Barik, Rs. 1200/- as my 
Erst deposit. 1 shall be obliged if you will open the account in 
my name as requested and send me, with Sri Barik, a Cheque 
Book, a deposit book and a pass-book. My specimen signature 
in triplicate is enclosed. 

Yours faithfully, 

S. K. Chatterji. 

Example 44 

Write a letter as from the Manager of a Bank informing one 
of his customers that the latter’s Current Account is overdrawn. 

THE UNITED BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

Maniktola Branch 

Messrs Bhattacharya & Co. Calcutta, 

22/18, Manoharpukur Road, 27th July, ’63. 

Calcutta-29 

Dear Sirs, 

We should like to inform you that after cashing your cheque 
No. P/C 2431, dated 26th July, 1961, for Rs. 350/- your Current 
Account, stands overdrawn by Rs. 100/. We advise you to 
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arrange payment of this amount into your accoimt at your 
earliest convenience, as under the existing rules of our Bank 
overdrafts are not allowed without previous notification. 

Yours faithfully, 
M, S. Pandey, 
Manager. 

Example 45 

You have asked your bankers to make you an advance 
against a life policy. Write as from the bankers stating that 
a loan will considered upto the surrender value of the policy 
provided the applicant has his age ‘admitted’ by the company 
and assigns the policy by way of mortgage. 

(C. U, B. Com., 1956) 
WHITE BANK LTD. 

V. Barrow Esq., 97, High Road, 

21, Prilford Road. London, S. E. 37 

S. E. 37. 19th October, 1962. 

Dear Sir, 

With regard to your letter of the 15th October asking for an 
advance against your life poUcy we regret to state that we are 
unable to comply with your request in its present form, but we 
appreciate the benefits likely to accrue from the overdraft you 
require and should be prepared to consider a loan upto the 
surrender value of the policy provided yon have your age 
admitted by Insurance Company and you assign the policy by 
way of mortgage. 

We would point out that these precautions are a general 
practice, not intended to have any personal significance. 

Yours faithfully, 
Stephen Weldon, 
Manager. 

Example 46 

Write a suitable letter as from the manager of a Bank 
informing a customer that his security to cover an overdraft has 
depreciated and asking him to provide additional security or to 
reduce the amount of the overdraft. (C, U., B, Com., 1957) 
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THE BULLION BANK LTD. 


S. K. Chatterji, Esq. 
IS Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 


16, Clive Street, 
Calcutta-1 
25th Nov., 1962 


Dear Sir, 

We received today your letter asking for an overdraft of Rs. 
5000/- against your account. 

We regret to have to state that under the existing rules we 
cannot allow an overdraft exceeding the value of the security 
furnished. The share certificates deposited by you with the 
Bank as security to cover an overdraft, are of the value of 
Rs. 3000/-. 

You are advised to furnish additional security of the value of 
Rs. 2000/- or to reduce the amount of the overdraft so that it 
may be possible for us to render you a tangible help. 

We would like to point out that these modifications are not 
intended to have any personal significance. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. K.Chatterji 
Manager. 

Example 47 

Write a tactful letter as from the manager of a Bank to a 
lady customer whose financial position is believed to be good 
but who persists in overdrawing her account without making 
any previous arrangement. (C. £/., B. Com,, 1948y 

PEOPLE’S CREDIT BANK 


Mrs. S. Chose 9A, Shyambazar St., 

40 Elgin Road, Calcutta-4 

Calcutta-25 5th AprU, 1963 

Dear Madam, 

It is with regret that I am compelled to draw your attention 
to the fact that you have been overdrawing your account after 
the security furnished by you has been exhausted. 

It is of course possible that this is due to an error or to tho 
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fact that a deposit intended for your credit has not reached 
us, in which case I feel sure that this reminder will serve to 
put matters right. 

Yours faithfully, 
P.N. Bhattacharya 

' Manager 

INSURANCE 

Insurance is a contract of indemnity, a contract by which the 
loser of property destroyed is restored to his original position. 

The chief forms of Insurance with which a trader is 
concerned are: Life, Marine and Fire. There are various 
occasions for correspondence in life insurance. All letters in 
connection with Life Insurance should contain reference to 
Proposal/Policy no. In case of remitting premium the remitter 
should clearly state the name of the life assured, the due date 
for premium and for facilitating the crediting of the amount it 
should be stated whether the premium is Yearly, Half-yearly or 
Quarterly paid. 

FIRE INSURANCE 

The contract of fire insurance is a contract which makes 
good the actual monetary loss sustained by the insured ‘through 
the occurrence of the risk insured against’. 

Example 48 

Write to your insurer asking for the surrender value of your 
policy. 

The 2tonal Manager, 2/1 P. W. D. Road, 

Life Insurance Corporation of India, Calcutta-3S 

Unit: New Era Insurance Co., Ltd. 1st August, 1963 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

Re—Own Life Policy No. 1356 

1 intend to surrender the above policy for cash value as my 
financial condition makes it difiicult for me to continue to pay 
the premiums. 1 should be glad to learn from you the present 
surrender value of my policy. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. K. Chatterji. 
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Example 

A reply to the above stating that the Policy has no surrender 
value. 

Life Insurance Corporation of India 
Unit: New Era Insurance Co., Ltd. * 

A. K. Chatterji Esq., Calcutta 

2/1 P.W. D. Road, 3rd August, *63 

Calcutta-35. 

Dear Sir, 

Surrender value of Life Policy No. 1356 

With reference to your letter dated the 1st August, we 
regret to have to state that we are unable to pay the 
surrender value of your life policy as a policy acquires 
surrender value only after at least three annual premiums have 
.been paid and you have paid only two annual premiums. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. C. Nag. 
Zonal Manager. 


Example 50 

Reply to example 49 stating surrender value. 

The Life Insurance Corporation of India 
Unit: The New Era Insurance Co. 

Calcutta 
3rd August, *63 

A. K. Chatterji 
2/1 P. W. D. Road, 

Calcutta-35 
Dear Sir, 

Re—Surrender value of Life Policy No. 1356. 

With reference to your letter of 1st August we would 
state that the surrender value of your Policy is Rs. 1260 subject 
to the deduction of arrears of Premium, cash loan and interest, 
if any. 
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If you desire to have the surrender value, Rmoiy sena u» 
the following: 

1. Policy 

2. Bonus certificates 

3. Proof of age 

4. Assignee’s consent on enclosed form. 

We should, however, request you to the advisability of 
continuing the insurance for the benefit of your self and your 
family. 

Yours faithfully. 

C. C. Nag. 

Enc. 1. Zonal Manager 

Example 51 

Messrs. Bose & Co. transfer their stock of yam, covered 
by a fire policy, from their godown at 15 Clive Street,, 
Calcutta to 15, Strand Road, Calcutta, and inform the 
insurance company. 

Messrs. Bose Sc Co. 

13 Canning Street^ 
Calcutta-16 
8th June. 1963 

The General Manager, 

The Hind Insurance Co., Ltd., 

56 Marine Drive, 

Bombay 
Dear Sir, 

Re—Fire Policy No. F. 135 

We should inform you that our stock of yarn, covered by 
the above policy has been transferred from our godown at 
15, Give Street, Calcutta, to 15, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Please note the above change of address and send us the 
necessary endorsement. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. P. Bose & Co. 

S. K. Bose 
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Eumple Bi 

Notify your insurers of a small fire at your premises. Ask 
them to arrange for an early inspection as you are anxious to 
put things to rights as soon as possible. 

(C. 17., B. Corn. 1960) 

Messrs. Bose & Co. 

The Hind Insurance Co. Ltd. 15 Clive Street 

27 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 

Calcutta-1. 9th August, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

Re—Fire PoUcy No. F. 350 

I regret to state that a small fire broke out in my premises 
at about 10 p.m. last night. It was first noticed by the night 
watchman of the locality, who informed the fire brigade over 
the phone. By the time the fire brigade arrived a portion of 
the premises was completely gutted. 

According to my estimate a stock of the value of Rs. 1200 
has been destroyed. I hope you would realise my anxiety to 
put things to rights and arrange for ah early inspection. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. P. Bose & Co. 

M. Bose. 

Marine Insurance is of considerable importance in inter¬ 
national trade. The shipper as well as the owner of the ship 
run the risk of sustaining heavy losses as ships are exposed 
to the dangers of the sea. The aim of marine insurance is to 
give them protection from these losses. 

Marine insurance helps traders in obtaining monetary help 
from bankers. The bankers grant loans against shipping 
documents that are insured. 

Marine losses are of two kindsTotal and Partial. A 
Total Loss is either Actual or constructive. Partial Losses are 
either Partial Average or General Average. 

An Actual Loss occurs when the object insured is wholly 
destroyed. 

C-5 
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A constructive Total Loss occurs when the object insured is 
abandoned in apprehension of unavoidable total loss. 

General Average (meaning loss) occurs when to avert a 
danger threatening a ship or cargo, extraordinary expenditure 
is volitntarily made. 

Particular Average occurs when the damage affects a 
particular interest, e.g., accidental damage to the goods by sea, 
water or fire, or to the ship by collision. In such cases the 
loss is to be borne by the party concerned. 

Marine Policies are divided into various classes 

(1) Voyage Policy, in which property is insured for transit 
from one place to another. 

(2) Time policy, where the property is insured for a certain 
period of time. 

(3) Valued Policy, where the value of the insured object 
is stated at the time of drawing up the contract. 

(4) Open Policy, where the value of the object is left to 
be determined at the time of loss. 

(5) Named Policy, in which the name of the vessel on 
which the risk is taken is stated. 

(6) Floating Policy, in which no name of any particular 
vessel is stated. 

Example 52 

Write a letter asking for a Marine Policy. 

CHATTERJI & COMPANY 

The New India Insurance Co. Ltd. 15, Bankim Road, 

23 Braboume Road Burdwan, 

Calcutta-1. 3rd April, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We shall be obliged if you would issue in our name a 
Floating Policy to cover our shipment of piece goods of the 
value of Rs. 5000 from Calcutta to Karachi per S, S. RANCHI. 

Please issue temporary cover pending the preparation of 
the policy. 

Yours faithfully, 
Chatteiji & Co^ 
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Example 53 

Write a letter making a claim. 

PHOENIX STORES 

The National Insurance Co., Ltd., 22, Rash Behari Avenue, 
Royal Exchange Building, Calcutta-29 

Calcutta 29th August, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

Claim under Policy No. M. 305. 

We regret to inform you that out of 50 chests of chocolates 
covered by the above poh'cy, per S. S. Rajhansa, from Rangoon 
to Calcutta, 12 chests were found in a damaged condition. 

We have got the damage surveyed by your authorised 
surveyor, Mr. Browne, whose report is attached herewith. 

We now base our claims as under :— 

Rs. nP. 

Value of 12 chests found broken 560-00 

10% Insurance and expected profit 36-00 

Surveyor’s fees 25-00 

~Rr42ra~ 

"We enclose the original policy and the supplie r’s inviocc. 

Yours faithfully, 
Phoenix Stores. 



CHAPTER 14: CORRESPONDENCE OF A COMPANY 

SECRETARY 


The secretary is the link between the company and the 
members, between the Company and the Public, and between 
the Company and the Staff. 

He is first the scribe of the directors. He records their 
deliberations and decisions. His letters must be tactful. In 
this capacity he is a mouthpiece producing sound that is- 
generated from another source. The good secretary will in 
some subtle way show deference to the directors even when 
dealing with matters betraying a director's indiscretion. 

When dealing with shareholders the secretary may handle 
his correspondence with firmness. Here he is in the position 
of an executive capable of exercising his own initiative. Tact, 
however, is always necessary, for shareholders are used to 
making awkward request which, though they must be turned 
down, should not be brutally quashed. The efiicient secretary 
will make the member feel that the management really regretted 
the refusal which became unavoidable in consideration of the 
company’s interests. 

When writing to the public and thus maintaining public 
relations the secretary will find tact quite as necessary and he 
will remember in addition that he represents his company and 
that in most cases his remarks, even if not binding by law, place 
the company under certain moral obligations. 

Example 54 

Draft a letter from a Secretary calling a meeting of Directors. 

KAMALA ENGINEERING WORKS LIMITED 

S. R. Chandra 18 B. T. Road 

18 Lansdowne Road, Calcutta-2 

Calcutta-20 The 18th March, 1953 

Sir, 

The next quarterly meeting of the Boaid of Diiectois will- 
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l)e held on 20th April, 1963 at 5 p.m. in the oitice premises 
the company. 

A copy of the agenda is enclosed for your information. 

Yours faithfully, 

S. N. Majumdar 
Secretary 

Enel—one 
Agenda: 

For the Board Meeting to be held on 20th day of April 
!963 at the Company’s Re^stered Office. 

1. Consideration of Minutes of the last meeting. 

2. Matters arising out of the minutes. 

3. List of accounts for payment to be produced and passed. 

4. Miscellaneous. 

5. Date of the next Board meeting. 

Example 55 

Draft a report for submission to your Managing Director 
pointing out the advisability of establishing a Sports Club for 
the staff and embodying suggestions for the purchase of a site. 
Deal adequately also with every other point you consider 
important. 

BENGAL JUTE MILLS LTD. 

The Managing Director, 35 Tiljala Road 

Bengal Jute Mills Ltd. Calcutta*!? 

15th September, 1962 

Dear Sir, 

The secretary of the staff union of thiS'Oompany saw me last 
•evening and informed that the staff club felt that the company 
should establish for them a Sports Club as has been done by 
many companies of this dty. 

I am of opinion that this request may be favourably con¬ 
sidered as it would remove a long-felt want of our staff and 
foster a feeling of co-operation and goodwill between the 
management and the staff. 
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I enclose a draft estimate of initial and recurring expenses of 
the company on this account and also of the proposed contri¬ 
bution from the staff. The attached estimate will show that the 
company will not be required to spend a large amount in view 
of which, I strongly recommend the establishment of a Sports 
Club for the staff. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. K. Gupta 
Secretary 

Enc. 

Example 56 

Draft a report on the general system prevailing in the Office 
of a Company in which you have been engaged as Assistant 
Secretary, where the following defects are known to prevail;— 
(i) Lack of punctuality, (ii) Inaptitude of certain members of 
the staff* (iii) Carelessness. (C.U., B. Com. 1950) 

UNIVERSAL SPORTS CO., 

The Directors, 15 Clive Street. 

Universal Sports Co. Calcutta 

16th April, 1965 

Gentlemen, 

As desired by you, I submit the following report on the^ 
general system prevailing in the office of your company where 1 
am employed as Assistant Secretary for two years. 

Lack of punctuality is the first defect that I have noticed in 
course of my inspection of the office from time to time without 
previous intimation to the staff. I have been not a little sur¬ 
prised to find the office assistants attending office whenever they 
like. I beg to suggest that this habit of unpunctuality is a 
deliberate breach of office discipline. 

The inaptitude of certain members of the staff is another 
defect to which I draw your attention. Assistants in-charge of 
records are particularly blameworthy. 

Carelessness, again, seems to be the distinctive feature of tho 
office. The office with tables littered all over with files and 
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assistants gossiping presents a dismal ^ture not worth the name 
of an otSce. 

I give above the picture of the office and recommend a 
strong action against the unwilling workers. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. K. Base 
Assistant Secretary 


Example 57 

A reply to a Share-holder’s inquiry regarding the prospects 
of a company. 

THE NATIONAL TRADING CO. LTD. 

A. Holder Esq., 621 Eastchap London E. C. 3 

Surrey. 19th January, 1963. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter dated the 15th June inquiring as 
to the prospects of the company I regret to state that the 
fiduciary nature of my position prevents my disclosing informa¬ 
tion obtained in the execution of my duties. You will under¬ 
stand that any assistance 1 might render you in particular would 
give rise to precedents of a highly unprofessional character, 
likely to promote dissatisfaction among other members of the 
Company. 

The latest Report and Accounts would be of material 
assistance to you in estimating the position of the company while 
your stock-brokers would no doubt be competent to advise you 
as to the increase in your holding which you now contemplate. 

Yours faithfully, 
O. Firmleigh 
Secretary. 


Example 58 

Draft as from a Secretary a report to a Director regarding 
the proceeding on a Board meeting. 
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BASlftlHATTERJI LTD. 

Sri A. P. Basu 109 Lansdowne Road 

IS College Street Calcutta-20 

Calcutta-12 The 20th July, 1963 

Dear Sir, 

In compliance with your request vide your letter of the 16th 
July 1963,1 am sending for your kind perusal a copy of the 
minutes of the Board meeting held on Sunday, the 10th July, 1963. 

Your attention is invited particularly to the first two items of 
the enclosed minutes regarding the proposed extension of the 
factory premises for which a detailed plan with the estimates 
of probable expenditure was placed before the mating by the 
Chairman. After a thorough discussion of the scheme, a resolu¬ 
tion was moved by the Chairman, recommending the Board’s 
acceptance of the proposal and the motion was unanimously 
accepted by the members present. A resolution was then moved 
by Sri S. K. Chatterji and seconded by Sri C. K. Nag, authoris¬ 
ing the Managing Director to take necessary steps for the imple¬ 
mentation of the plan as approved by the Board. The second 
resolution also was accepted unanimously. 

Yours faithfully 
B. Bose. 

Secretary 

Example S9 

Write a short letter as Secretary to the Chairman of your 
Company pointing out the desirability of partly rearranging the 
office-staff, explaining the effect of the suggested reform, and 
showing that increased efficiency will be secured without addi¬ 
tional expense. (C. 17., 195Zf 

The Chairman, 15, Harrison Road, 

Calcutta Co-operative Stores, Calcutta. 

Calcutta. The 22nd March, 1963 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter dated the 15th March, 1963, asking 
me to draw out a scheme for doing away with the habitual lack 
of punctuality of the office staff in attending the office, I would 
like to submit herewith my proposal for the better and more 
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efficient functioning of the office work. I am of the opinion that 
without partly rearranging the office-staff we cannot expect to 
have the desired effect. 

The assistant accountant Sri M. N. Bose, has failed to 
•discharge his duties efficiently and so it is necessary to transfer 
him to Sales department immediately. Sri B. Saha, the clerk in¬ 
charge of the despatch department, who has made it his policy 
not to attend office regularly should be removed to a less im¬ 
portant post without any further delay and a more sincere 
worker should be appointed in his place. 

I hope that you will consider the above suggestions seriously. 
I think that they will secure increased efficiency without 
involving any additional expense. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. K. Bhattacharya 
Secretary. 

EsercUet 

1. Draft a letter for circulation among the staff, drawing 
their attention to the fact that the company is prepared 
to purchase National Savings Certificates on their 
behalf. The value of the scheme lies in the fact that 
certificates are purchased by the company when the 
first deduction is made from the employees* salary and 
interest is obtained by him on the certificates before 
he has actually paid for it. 

2. Give one of your directors a short account of the 
proceedings at a meeting from which he was compelled 
to absent himself. 



CHAPTER 15 : CORRESPONDENCE WITH GOVERNMENT 


Son^times the businessman finds it necessary to correspond 
with the Government. The trader’s correspondence with the 
state may be classified under the following heads :— 

(a) Letters to Postal Authorities 
{b) Letters regarding Sales & Income Tax 
(c) Lettem regarding Excise and Customs Duties 
(<0 Letters regarding Trade Marks and Patents 

In every case the writer should make himself familiar 
with the legal regulations within the provisions of which he 
has to keep in the execution of his correspondence if he is to 
obtain his rights. 


Example 60 

Write a letter to the postal authority enquiring about a 
registered parcel. 


ORIENT BOOKS 


The Post Master 15 Kanai Dhar Lane 

Amherst Street, Post Office, Calcutta 

Calcutta-9. 19th September, 1962. 

Dear Sir, 

On the 10th September we forwarded from your office a 
small parcel containing some text books, and addressed to 
J. Pathak, Bankura. On the 15th September our customer 
advised us that the above mentioned parcel had not yet 
arrived, and we shall therefore be glad if you will make 
necessary inquiries and let us know the result thereof. 

Yours faithfully, 

Per. Pro. Orient Books^ 
B. Sasmal. 
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Example 



Write a letter disputing the correctness of the assessment of 
Income Tax on the return that you submitted. 


Inspector of Income Taxes, 
College Street Charge, 
Calcutta. 


2/1 Madan Choudhury Lane 
Calcutta-12 


15th July, 1963. 


Dear Sir, 

I have received the Notice of Assessment informing me that 
I have been assessed at Rs. 3600 for the year 1959-1960. Kindly 
note that my return was for i Rs. 3000 and that so far as I am 
aware it was in order. The point of dispute is that no allowance 
has been made for my travelling expense. 


Yours faithfully, 
S. K. Roy 



CHAPTER 16: STATUS INQUIRIES 


Whqn a seller parts with goods for his customer’s promise 
to pay money later, it is essential that care should be taken to 
ascertain what that promise is worth. 

The information may be obtained from the business 
acquaintances of the prospective buyer or from his banker. Being 
referred to the business friends of his customer, the trader 
proceeds to take up references and if the replies are satisfactory, 
goods are sent. 

Banker’s references present some difficulty. Bankers do not 
reply direct to private enquiries but will give information only to 
fellow bankers. It is necessary, therefore, for the seller to 
submit his inquiry through his own bankers. 

(a) The replies to such inquiries should be brief and consis* 
tent with answering the queiy. 

(b) If the information given should be based on personal 
knowledge. 

(c) Unless the enquirer wants to know the amount upto 
which it would be safe to extend credit to the firm that 
has asked for it, the referee should avoid mentioning it 
specifically. 

id) The referee’s reply is unfavourable, he should express 
it with tact and caution. 

ie) The referee should make it dear that he accepts no 
responsibility for the opinion he has given and that it 
should be treated as confidential. 
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Example 62 

Letter to a referee. 

BARKAT ALI & CO. 

Private and Confidential 15 Grant Street 

Messers. Moosa & Co. Calcutta-16 

35 Camac Road, 25th October, 1962 

Bombay 
Dear Sirs, 

We have received an order for Rs. 1500 worth of silk goods 
from your friends Messrs Gupta & Co., Bombay for which we 
propose to draw on them at three months. As their standing is 
not known to us, we should be grateful if you would advise us 
whether this proceeding would be wise. Your remarks will, of 
course, be treated as confidential. 

Yours faithfully, 
Barkat Ali & Co. 

Example 63 

A favourable reply to the above. 


MOOSA & CO. 


Private and Canfidential 
Barkat Ali & Co. 

15 Grant Street 
Calcutta. 


35, Camac Road 
Bombay 

30th October, 1962 


Dear Sirs, 

We welcome this opportunity to assure you of our complete 
confidence in Messrs Gupta & Co., of Bombay. 

They have carried on business in this city for many years and 
are everywhere held in the highest esteem, both for their business 
ability and for their integrity. 

We have never hesitated to allow them credit and our 
confidence has never been misplaced. 

We hope, you will recognise that the above is no more than 
a personal opinion for which we accept no legal responsibility. 


Yours faithfully^ 
Moosa & Co, 
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Example 64 

An unfavourable reply 
Dear Sirs, 

In reply to your inquiry of the 25th October concerning 
Messrs Gupta & Co. of Bombay, we would recommend a policy 
of caution. 

Though Messrs Gupta & Co. are excellent businessmen with 
a wide circle of customers, their operations hardly warrant an 
allowance of credit to the extent mentioned. There is little 
doubt that they are acting in the utmost good faith, but we 
ourselves should hesitate to accept the conditions they suggest. 
As far as we can see, credit worth half the amount you have 
mentioned may be allowed. 

)Ve trust that we have been of assistance to you and hope 
you will recognise the importance of keeping this communication 
strictly private. 

Yours faithfully, 
Moosa & Co. 


Exercises 

1. You have received an inquiry as to the standing of a firm 
with whom you have had dealings of a highly satisfactory 
nature for many years. Reply. 

2. Assume that a prospective customer has referred you to 
his banker for information as to his standing; ask your 
own banker to take up the reference. 

.3. You have been asked about the financial standing of a 
business friend who was once bankrupt but has since 
then paid his creditors in full. Write a letter which is 
fair to both the inquirer and the applicant for credit. 



CHAPTER 17: IMPORT TRADE 


The import trade holds a very important place in a c®untry’s 
commerce. A brief account of the various types of traders 
engaged in it, their method of conducting business, and the 
correspondence relating to it are given below :— 

Import House—Ihs import of merchandise is undertaken 
by the following 

(1) Merchants, firms and joint-stock companies who import 
goods direct. 

(2) Branches or agents in India of foreign manufacturers 
who import their own manufactures and supply them to 
Indian traders. 

(3) Firms known as ‘Indent Firms’ or 'Indent Houses* 
who import for and on account of local traders. 

Indent Business—T bq term indent means an order for 
goods. Though in British Commercial parlance, the word is 
restricted to orders for British goods received from foreign 
countries by British exporters, in India the term signifies an 
order containing instructions from a merchant to an Indent 
firm to order goods from abroad on his account and at his risk 
on specified terms and conditions. 

In our country many of the businessmen who want to import 
goods find it an advantage to get their supplies through Indent 
Firms who often possess a large capital and expert knowledge 
x>f the foreign markets and are naturally in a better position 
to buy for their customers the suitable types of goods at 
competitive prices. 

Foreign Export Houses—The various types of business 
houses outside the country which supply goods to Indian buyers 
are the following 

(1) Manufacturers who export their manufactures to 
Indian buyers. 

(2) Export merchants who supply their Indian customers 
with goods purchased from various manufactures. 
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(3) Commission Agents who act as buyers for Indian 
importers. They assemble the various items in the Indents 
they receive and ship them to their customers in India and get 
a commission for the service done. 

Enquiries and Quotations: The trader in India desiring 
to buy goods directly from a foreign manufacturer, will first 
write a letter of enquires to obtain a quotation. The letter 
will give full details of the goods required, i.e. their quality, 
quantity etc. and state how they should be packed and by 
what time they should be despatched. The reply to such an 
enquiry will repeat the above details and in addition quote 
the price of the goods and the terms and conditions on which 
they are offered. 

In the case of a first enquiry, it is customary for the importer 
to send to the exporter the names of bankers or other 
traders to whom the exporter may refer for information 
regarding the financial position of the importer. 

Whether the exporter should quote the prices of the goods in 
his own currency or in that of the importer is decided by 
reference to the terms of the enquiry and the trade usages of 
the countries. 

Terms used in quoting prices: F. A. S. (Free Alongside 
Ship) signifies that the seller pays all the charges upon the goods 
till they reach the ship’s side when the buyer must attend to 
their being placed on board and pay the cost of slinging. 

F. O. B. (Free on Board) signifies that the price includes 
the cost of the goods, the packing charges, carriage to the docks 
and dock charges, in other words, the seller puts the goods on 
board free of all expense to the buyer, who pays the freight. 

C. & F, (Cost & Freight) means that the price covers 
the cost of the goods, shipping charges and freight, in fact, 
all charges to the port of destination, with the exception of 
the cost of marine insurance. 

C. /. F. (Cost Insurance Freight) signifies that the price 
cc^vers the cost of the goods, shipping charges, freight and 
COM of Insurance. 
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Franco, Rendu or Free generally nKShs C. I. F. plus foreign 
import duty and the cost of conveyance from the ship's side 
to the address of the buyer.. 

Ex. Ship. Means that the goods are sold out of the ship and 
that the buyer must pay all charges for their conveyance thence. 

The Indent: If the importer accepts the quotation he may 
send his order for the goods. The indent usually contains full 
particulars of the goods required, their price, how they should 
be packed, the time by which they should be shipped, whether 
they should be insured, how the price of the goods should 
be recovered. 

If the exporter is a manufacturer or merchant, the indent 
he will receive will ask him to ship the goods to the importer. 
But if he is the importer’s buying agent the indent will ask 
him to buy for the importer the goods ordered and ship them 
to him. An indent in which the price of the goods is fixed by 
the importer is called a ‘Closed Indent*. The indent where 
the option of selecting the goods or fixing their price is given to 
the buying agent is called an ‘Open Indent*. 

Shipping the Goods: On receipt of the indent the exporter 
proceeds to execute it. He procures the goods and arranges 
for their packing and shipment. After the goods have been 
shipped he forwards to the importer shipping documents such 
as the invoice, the Bill of Lading (which gives the importer the 
right to take possession of the goods). Insurance policy etc. 

Example 65 

The Orient Trading Co. Ltd., Delhi advises Messers Britton 
Bros., 710 Clarges Street, London, W. I, of the shipment of 
a consignment of brassware by S. S. Aralia due at London on 
the 20th October. They enlose the B/L and express the hope 
that a profitable sale will soon be effected. 

THE ORIENTAL TRADING CO. LTD, 

Messers Britton Bros. 8 King George Avenue 

710 Clarges Street, New Delhi 

London, W. 1. 5th September, 1962. 

Dear Sirs, 

We enclose the B/L for a consignment of brassware by 
S. S. AtaUa due at London on the 20th October. 

C~6 
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The material has specially selected for the London 
market and we hope that you would make every effort to place 
it at remunerative prices. You will, of course, adopt the usual 
procedure of dispatching the proceeds by draft to Corinthian 
Bank, Bombay, after deducting the customaiy commission 
of 10%c 

Yours faithfully 
The Oriental Trading Co. Ltd. 

Example 66 

Messers Britton Bros., 710 Clarges Street, London, W. L, 
on receiving this consignment of brassware from the Oriental 
Trading Co. Ltd., Delhi undertake to sell it as soon as they 
can profitably do so and dispatch the proceeds by draft to 
Corinthian Bank, Bombay. 

Messrs. BRITTON BROTHERS 
The Oriental Trading Co., 710 Clarges Street, 

8 King George Avenue, London W. 1. 

New Delhi. 22nd October, 1962 

Dear Sirs, 

The consignment of brasswares to which you refer in 
your letter of the 5th September has arrived in excellent condition 
and the Bill of Lading has also come to hand. 

We have cleared the goods today and have placed them in 
the hands of our brokers. It is hardly necessary to state that no 
efforts will be spared to place the consignment at the best prices 
possible. 

The proceeds will be forwarded by draft to Corinthian Bank, 
Bombay, as instructed. 

Yours faithfully 
Britton Brothers. 

Export Trade: Like import trade, export trade may be 
between the exporter and the importer, or through agents. The 
exporting of goods involves the following procedure. 

The first stage is the receipt by the exporter from the foreign 
importer or his agent of an order which contains particulars of 
the goods to be sent, their packing, the marks to be put, the dnie 
for ^shipment, instrucdons regarding insurance and the method 
by which the exporter is to cover the amount of the invoice.. 
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The next stage is the collection WA MIW UIUCIVU aiiuk* 
4heir packing and marking according to instructions. 

The exporter next proceeds to obtain quotations of freight 
and to select the steamer by which to ship the goods. The next 
step is to obtain from the shipping company a document called 
the Shipping Order, which is an order by the shipping company 
to the captain of the ship to receive on board the goods men> 
tioned in the order. 

Example 67 

Calcutta Export Co. send to their Agents in London samples 
of Woollen Carpets. They quote price and hope to be favoured 
with large orders. 

CALCUTTA EXPORT CO. LTD. 

•Commodity Agencies, Ltd., 90, Watgunj Road, 

P. O. Box No. 271, Calcutta-30 

London W. C. I. 25th July, 1963 

Dear Sirs, 

We have sent today, under separate registered cover‘samples of 
Indian Woollen Carpets speciaJlyprepared for trade in your market. 

The prices of the various qualities are as follows :— 

1. “Ganesh” 3 X 21 @ Sh 12/- per sq. yard. 

2. “Victory” 3^ X 22 @ Sh 22/- per sq. yard. 

The prices are C.I.F. Dover and include your commission 

.of2i%. 

We trust that with the type samples in hand, you will be able 
<to book considerably large orders for us. 

Yours faithfully, 
Calcutta Export Co.. Ltd. 

Exercises 

1. The Brazilian Trading Co. Ltd., Santos despatch a con* 
signment of cofEee to their London Agents, Messrs 
Howard Bros. Ltd. to be sold when market conditions 
are favourable. Write the letter directing the agents to 
pay the net proceeds to the consignor's account at the 
Bank of South America, London. 

2. Messrs. Howard Bros, acknowledge the receipt of the 
consignment in good order. They do not lake a ve^ 
optimistic view of the market but undertake to do their 
very best to effect a profitable sale. 



CHAPTER 18: LETTERS TO EDITORS 
Publicity & Public Relations. 

Letters to Editors have much in common with essays. There 
should be separate paragraphs for different sections of the 
subject. The conclusion should be definite clear and effective. 

The proper form of salutation in such letters is Sir and the 
usual ending is Yours Truly. The address here is given at the; 
left-hand bottom of the letter. 

Example 68 

As from the proprietor of a Colliery write a letter to the 
Editor of an English daily complaining against the Coal Con¬ 
troller’s policy of wagon distribution. 

Sir, 

May 1 crave the hospitality of your columns to depict the 
clear picture in relation to wagon distribution by the Coal 
Controller ? It appears almost a settled fact that the introduc¬ 
tion of the bulk programme from June last with a view to 
achieving equitable distribution of wagons to different Collieries 
has given a rude shock to producers of lower grade. 1 am the 
owner of a Colliery and from my personal experience I may 
assert that under the cover of equal treatment, a policy of 
preferential treatment is being pursued in the matter of alloca¬ 
tion of wagons to small collieries. As a result thereof many 
such collieries have been compelled either to close their mines or 
are on the verge of closure with hundreds of thousands of tons of 
coal at their pitheads with the concomitant unemployment and 
other baneful repercussions on the industry as well as the 
country as a whole. I have been compelled to close down my 
mine for the meagre allocation of | wagons a month, although I 
have considerable stocks of coal at the pithead. 

Would the authorities sincerely look into the matter 
and realistically approach the problem and redress the actual 
grievances ? 

Yours truly, 
JibakrishnaBose 


Jharia, July 3, 1963 
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Example 69 

Write a letter to the editor of a local newspaper, complaining 
against the stiffness of the paper in English Composition at the 
B. Com. examination. 

The Editor, 

The Statesman, 

Calcutta. 

Sir, 

May I draw the attention of the University authorities 
through the columns of your Press to the unexpectedly stiff 
nature of questions on English Composition at the last 
B, Com. Examination ? 

The extract for precis are both difficult and long dealing 
with topics of philosophical and complicated nature. Moreover 
the nature of the passages is such that they do not allow a 
resonable condensation. 

The questions on Business letters offer no alternatives. 
The drafting at these requires both time, thought and skill. 
To ask examinees to write such letters without any alternative 
being given, is, in my opinion, doing them sheer injustice. 

The essays, however, offer some alternatives. But strange 
to relate, all the topics are reflective and political. 

In the circumstance T would request the authorities 
concerned to consider the case of examinees with sympathy, 
-which, in view of the unprecedented stiffness of the questions, 
they justly deserve. 


Yours truly, 

Calcutta, 19th July, 1963. Gobinda Chandra Saha 

Example 70 

Write a letter to a newspaper appealing for help for the 
victims of a flood. 

The Editor, 

The Searchlight, 

Patna. 

Sir, 

I have just returned from the scene of the recent floods in 
'Drissa and must ask you to allow me a litde space in your 
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paper to appeal to the public for help for the unfortunate' 
sufferers. 

No doubt people are already familiar with the terrible 
tragedy that has overtaken the whole province, but the first-hand* 
account of an eye-witness may bring home to them with greater 
effect the unprecedented havoc and destruction which these 
floods have caused. Hundreds of villages have been wiped out 
of existence ; the crops over large areas have been destroyed, 
and thousands of villagers have been rendered homeless. 

The Government is doing all it can to relieve the sufferings 
of the flood-victims but large funds are necessary for their reha¬ 
bilitation. The devastation has been so wide-spread that only 
the fullest co-operation between the Government and the people 
can relieve the distress. 

I, therefore, appeal to the public to rise to the occasion and 
help the Government in the humanitarian task of relief. By 
contribution to the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund they will earn* 
the gratitude of their helpless suffering fellowmen. 


Ranchi, 17th July, 1963. 


Yours truly. 


M. P. Baxi. 


EzercitM 

1. Write a letter to the editor of a local daily ventilating 
your grievances about the inconvenience of railway 
travel in these days. 

2. Draft a letter to the editor of the Statesman complaining, 
against the system of Water Supply in Calcutta. 

Some terms used in commerdal correspondence 

At Station: It means that the seller will make free delivery 
to the railway station nearest to him, but all costs of carriage by 
the railway will be paid by the buyer. 

jEx-worksIware-house: This implies that the price quoted* 
represents the price of the goods at the seller’s works or ware^ 
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house and the buyer has to provide for their conveyance from 
the works/warehouse. 

F. O. R. ( Free on Rail ); It signifies that the price quoted 
includes all charges of carriage by Railway. 

Carriage Paid: It means that the seller will bear thf charges 
of transport. 

Carriage Forward: It means that the cost of transport will 
be borne by the buyer on receipt of the goods. 

Cash on Delivery : It signifies that the payment must be 
made when the goods are delivered to the buyer. 

Cash with Order : It means that payment must accompany 
the order, otherwise the order will not be accepted. 

4 per cent 7 days. It means that a discount of 4 p.c. will be 
allowed on the prices quoted if payment is made within 7 days 
of the date of the invoice. 

Del Credere Commission denotes an additional premium 
charged by an agent in consideration of which he guarantees 
the solvency of the purchaser and becomes liable for the price 
of the goods sold. 




APPENDIX 

( Hints and answers on some critical questions,) 

Q. ** Centralised office services cost less but they be worth 
less'*—Discuss and state how do you propose to resolve the 
problem. 

‘Centralisation of office services* is a complex expression and 
any discussion on the subject pre-supposes a clear under¬ 
standing of the constituent terms ‘centralisation’ and ‘office 
services'. Centralisation may mean either physical concentration 
with scattered control or central control with physical dispersal; 
whereas, ‘office services’ include typing, duplicating, filing, 
communicating, accounting, and other internal or external 
services. Now, centralisation or decentralisation of each of 
these services has its own merits and limitations, the combined 
effect of which is the subject matter of discussion here. 

The statement quoted above is an apt one. Centralisation, 
in whatever form it may be, is sure to bring down the cost. 
The office services can broadly be divided into machine services 
and human services. As regards the former, it is well known 
that the larger the volume of work, the lesser is the cost. 
Rather, unless full use of the machine is made, it may prove 
unworthy of purchase, centralisation helps considerably towards 
feeding the machines regularly. They are hardly kept idle. 
Naturally cost goes down. Again, as regards human services, 
the same principle applies. Decentralised control very often 
leads to the keeping of personnel idle. Particularly, when the 
boss is busy with meetings and other outside works, the 
typing, filing and communicating personnel attached to him 
may not find any work. This loss of time and energy can be 
fully avoided if there is centralisation. Because, the personnel 
will always find work of this or that department. Besides, 
centralisation saves space requirements. Scattered arrange¬ 
ments will require comparatively more space than central 
arrangements. Moreover, efficiency can be increased by main- 
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taining ideal physical surroundings. This means, increase 
in output, both in quality and in quantity. The net effect of 
all these is to be found in lowered cost. 

But still it is not free from all limitations. No doubt, when 
centrall]^ placed or controlled, human services can be fully 
utilised, but that may be at the cost of executive services. The 
executive will not find the typing assistant, or filing clerk ready 
at his hand, and he may have to wait till they can afford to 
give him time. Again by the time they are free to lend him 
their ear, he may be busy elsewhere. Thus not only executive 
time is lost, but also the work suffers. Tn case of machine 
services too, dovetailing to the requirements of different 
officers is unavoidable. The delay thus caused, will lead to 
delay in other subsequent services and thus may some time 
seriously tell upon the enterprise as a whole. Moreover, 
divided responsibility is always a source of inefficiency. Shark¬ 
ing in duty is an inevitable affair there. Management fails to 
hold any particular person responsible for delay and inefficiency, 
thus though centralisation reduces cost the net result may not 
be worthwhile. It is to be remembered here, that this ill-effect 
is not sure to take place. If proper precaution is taken and 
if centralisation is done to the proper degree, the ill-effect 
can be avoided. So we say that, centralisation *may* but not 
‘will* worth less. 

As has been mentioned above, the economies of centrali¬ 
sation can be effectively utilised if it is done judiciously. By 
all means extremity must be avoided. The degree of centrali¬ 
sation will, however, vary from concern to concern. Each case 
will have to be considered separately. The volume of work, 
number of Departments, number of executives, area to be 
served etc. should decide about this degree. Thus, for example 
in case of filing, if the area to be served is large, centralisation 
will not be effective. Similarly for a busy responsible executive 
central typing pool will prove worthless. Considering all these,, 
we can say that as regards mechanical services, central control 
with physical concentration is worthwhile where the depart¬ 
ments to be served are not far off. In case of distant depart-* 
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ments, central control with physical dispersal will be helpful. 
As regards human services, again, for routine matters and 
routine services central placing and central control is solicited. 
But for others, physical dispersal with departmental respon¬ 
sibilities must be ensured. It can*t be said, however, that 
the above will solve all sorts of problems,-—that, the above is 

a panacea. But still, if followed, it will justify its adoption. 

Q. Discuss the importance of office layout, lighting, venti¬ 
lation and other physical conditions from the point of view of 
efficiency of office staff. 

By efficiency of office staff we understand the qualitative and 
quantitative betterment in the productive capacity of the office 
workers. This depends on a variety of factors,—both internal 
and external. Among the external factors, one of the most 
important is physical conditions of the office. Experience has 
shown that the efficiency of office workers changes with the 
change in office conditions. These physical conditions include 
layout, lighting, ventilation, temperature, accommodation, 
reduction in noise, decoration and safety precautions. 

Layout: Layout is nothing but the ascertainment of office 
space-needs, and utilisation of this space to provide for physical 
conditions necessary for efficient office work. In other words 
it means a well worked out plan to obtain maximum benefit 
from the available space, office furnitures and equipments 
and above all from office workers. A good layout always 
makes provision for workers comfort and morale. Unplanned, 
crampy, and badly arranged office hampers efficiency; 
because, it has a bad effect on worker’s mind. Whereas, a 
planned office not only makes proper utilisation of space and 
equipments but also has an energising effect on worker’s mind 
and effort. This is the direct effect of good layout on staff 
efficiency. Besides, there are some indirect effects. Thus through 
office layout better supervision on office staff, better inter¬ 
communication and better utilisation of office equipments are 
ensured. All these have some indirect effect on the efficiency' 
* of the office staff. 
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Lighting: The importance of proper lighting on office 
efficiency can easily be understood from the fact that brighter 
lights increase productivity. The Bureau of Internal Revenue*s 
(U.S.A.) investigation in this respect, has shown that a 5% in¬ 
crease in productivity is easily obtainable through the introduc¬ 
tion of effective lighting facilities. However, it is a matter of 
common sense that insufficient lights puts heavy strain on 
workers* eyes and brain and thus both quality and quantity 
of work is bound to suffer. Now, what is an effective and proper 
lighting is a matter to be decided by the individual office 
manager ; but, generally speaking, it will depend on the size of 
the office, number of workers, height of the ceiling, nature of 
light ( direct, indirect or semi-direct) and the type of work. 
While direct lighting is always commendable, precautions should 
be taken to avoid too much glare. Modern offices are in¬ 
creasingly using Fluorescent tubes. The light of which is similar 
to that of daylight. However, as regards the standard Denyer 
recommends the following: 

(a) For book-keeping, accounting, auditing, 

machine operating and such other 
difficult-seeing tasks ... ... SO foot candles 

(b) For correspondence, filing, mailroom 

and other ordinary light seeing tasks. 30 „ „ 

Ventilation: The work of the office staff is more mental 
than physical. Naturally, concentration is generally needed. 
This exhausts brain very quickly. Brain work is more fatigue- 
causing than manual work. So regular flow of fresh air to re¬ 
fresh the brain is essential. Stuffy and dingy office always causes 
irritation and fatigue. This results in slow work and also in 
faulty performance. A well ventilated room always allows 
sufficient quantity of fresh air to flow through the office. This 
removes work load fatigue and inspires workers. Where 
natural air is difficult to obtain provision should be made for 
artificial ventilation. Air-conditioning is now widely used to 
remote draughts in offices. 

T^perature: The temperature of an office must be near 
"about 65^ F. In tropical countries like India temperature hardly 
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goes below that level. So the proSlSm of heating is not a great 
problem in our country. But the problem of too much heat 
is there. People cannot work in too hot an atmosphere. So the 
necessity of bringing down temperature in oifice is obvious. 

Accommodation: From the staff point of view, the accom¬ 
modation is a very important factor in improving or lowering 
their eflSciency. If the workers can work throughout the day 
without wasteful movements, if they are accommodated in such 
a way that they feel comfortable and if their surroundings and 
equipments are appropriate to their work, their efficiency is 
bound to increase. 

Reduction of noises: Noise causes distraction and hampers 
work. It is particularly harmful in clerical works. Concentra¬ 
tion is the keynote of office work. If that concentration breaks, 
the efficiency cannot be maintained. It is for this reason 
modem offices always make provision for removal of cause of 
noise. First of all, to avoid external noise buildings are 
constructed in such a way that external noise cannot penetrate 
the office room. To avoid internal noise caused by telephone, 
personnel movement, banging of doors, loud voice and operation 
of machines, sound-absorbing materials are used in offices. 
Doors are “fitted with rubber or felt stops or with hydraulic 
controls”. 

Decoration: Colours have a great effect on human emotions 
“Some are cheering, others depressing ; some are rustful, others 
stimulating” (Mill). Decoration is nothing but this colour dis¬ 
play. If cheering and stimulating colours are used in decorating 
office, the morale of the staff will be high and efficiency will 
definitely increase. 

In this connection we may mention about another important 
office condition which affects the efficiency of its staff 
and that is office furniture. From the point of view of 
office employees, these furnitures refer to chairs, desks and 
special furnitures. These have great effect on employee efficiency. 
Every human being is not of same stature. Some are long, some 

1. Technically one foot candle is the amount of direct light one foot 
distant from a standard candle. 
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short; some are lean ancPthin, some bulky. Naturally, the 
general office chairs cannot suit every member of the staff. On 
the other hand, it is now well established that office work being 
mostly sedentary, the chair vitally affects the ease and comfort 
with which the work is done. Bad posture produces bad yields. 
So postui^ must be improved, and for this, posture chairs are 
available. Most modem offices provide now posture chairs. Terry 
says—'*the use of posture chairs improve the appearance of 
office employees, reduce fatigue, improve morale and aid in the 
functioning of important body actions, including breathing, 
circulation and elimination. An adequate supply of oxyzen for 
the lungs, a full flow of blood throughout the body and proper 
positioning of the vital abdominal organs are seriously retarded 
by a slumped position maintained for long periods of time.** 
Similarly, desks affect the upper portion of the body. Too high 
and too low desks are always condemnable. Here also the same 
question of posture comes. *‘The more nearly correct posture 
the employee maintains, the lower will become the incidence of 
fatigue, and the longer will he be able to work efficiently.’* (J.R. 
Garner). While for general office work posture chairs and 
modular office furnitures are recommended, special type of work 
require special tools. Thus for typewriter, addressing machines, 
calculating machines etc., specially suited desks are invented. 
These increase ease and comfort with which the employees work. 
Thus no one can undermine the importance of office furniture 
on office staff-efficiency. 

Q. **Private Secretary is more than a good shorthand typist ’*— 
Do you agree ? Justify your answer. 

A shorthand typist and a private secretary are not the same. 
The main function of a shorthand typist is to take down 
dictation from his boss and transcribe the same at workable 
speed. He is simply to take down dictation and need not 
worry about the correctness of the deliberations. Strictly 
speaking, he has no authority to point out the mistakes, if any, 
in the deliberations of his boss. If the dictation is wrong, he 
will a|so take down wrong dictation and type the same. The 
power of shorthand typist is thus always limited. 
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In a sense, the Piivate Secrtary is ano a shorthand typist, no 
doubt. But in his capacity as a routine worker, he is not 
merely a shorthand typist. He must have the qualities of a 
steno, because more than often he has to deal with the corres¬ 
pondence of his boss. He may not understand as much about 
the business as his executive, but that does not meap that he 
will not undei-stand the significance of the correspondence, report 
and instructions that pass through his hand. Truly speaking, 
not only coneclions and alterations here and there, sometimes 
he is to make assessment of the writings that pass through him. 
Drafting of letters and correspondence, moreover, is one of the 
most important and characteristic functions of a modern private 
secretary. 

So to compare the Private Secretary with a shorthand typist 
js to under-estimate him to a great extent. The power and 
authority of a Private Secretary is vast and wide. He can give 
advice to his boss both in his official and private affairs. 
While acting as a private and confidential assistant, the private 
secretary is as good as his executive. He has also quite distinct 
functions with regard to his employer's domestic matters. He 
is to keep close contact with his employer's family and at the 
same time maintain his own dignity. Thus private secretarial 
work is a very responsible and specialised type of work. He is 
,the good right hand of his boss. He is the representative of his 
boss, which a shorthand typist can never be. 

We have thus no hesitation in forwarding the statement 
‘‘private secretary is more than a shorthand typist” as an apt 
and justified one. 

Q. What do you mean by ^office manager' ? In what way, do 
his responsibilities, differ, if at all, from that of a Compemy 
Secretary ? 

An ofiSce manager is a person who manages the works of the 
■office. In actual practice, he may not always, be described as 
manager, and as it happens, one will find in many occasions sudi 
persons having been called, ‘Controller’ or “Secrctaiy” or 
‘Superintendent,* or ‘Head clerk* or even Chief Accountant’ But 
whatever be his designation, if he is actually In chaige of 
. .jmanaging the office work, he will be called office manager. 
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From the above, it wfil^ evident, that a Secretary can also 
be an office manager. And this has led to creation of confusion 
in the propular mind about the responsiblities of an office 
manager and a Secretary. Moreover, the Secretary, being 
actually in charge of a big department viz. Secretarial depart* 
ment has to bear departmental manager's responsiblities. Conse* 
quently, to the general public, the responsibilities of the Secretary 
seem to be similar to that of the office manager. 

But strictly speaking, the reponsibilities differ. The company 
Secretary plays a double role in a Company. As a Secretary, 
his main responsibilities arc with regard to share transactions, 
meetings of various nature, business property, insurance and 
preparation and deposition of all sorts of return and reports. 
And as the office executive of the Secretarial department he 
looks after the office routine in respect of the above. In his this 
latter role, his responsibilities resemble, to a large extent but in a 
lesser degree, to the responsibilities of the general office manager. 
On the otherhand when we call a person office manager, we 
mean him to be a person with the general managing rcsponsibili* 
ties of the entire office with its various departments, viz. 
Accounts, Finance, Stores, Purchase, Sales, Personnel etc, 
Jn this managerial function he may have access over and 
Co-ordination with the Secretarial department too. But he has got 
no specific function or responsibility with regard to the Secre¬ 
tary’s special type of works. Herein lies the difference between 
the responsibilities of the office manager and that of the Secre¬ 
tary. But so far as the Secretary is a departmental head, his 
responsibilities are quite akin to that of the office manager. 
He has also to manage a department like him. The difference 
is only in degree ; while the office manager manages the entire 
office, he manages a small department. 

So we can say that where in an organisation, there are both a 
secretary and an office manager, the responsibilities of the latter 
are partly different and partly similar to that of the former. In 
respect of the similar responsibilities, again, the difference exists; 
but that is a question of degree only. 

\ Q, ^’Outline the roie of the Secretary as an adviser to the 
management ( Sec Ch. 1. page 5-6 ) 
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Q. '^Inter-office Communication is an important item in office 
^organisation. What method are available in the modem office 7 

Hints; Inter office Communication may mean either com- 
jnunication with the offices of diffisrent organisations or commu- 
jiication with the different offices of the same organisation in the 
same premises. In case of former, all the methods described in 
chapter 7, are available. In the latter case, mention may be 
made about (a) messenger service (b) telephone (c) pneumatic 
tubes (d) dictating machine and (e) steno-typing machine. 
When one office of an organisation is outside its premises, it will 
have to be treated as office of other organisation. 

Q. Unless full use is made of office machinery its purchase 
.is not justified"—Comment on this statement. 

Mechanisation of office is a very costly affair. It involves 
three types of costs : viz., Cost of the machine, cost of installa¬ 
tion and regular operating cost including cost of repair and 
maintenance. While deciding about mechanisation an office 
manager is to assess all these costs and compare them with the 
pecuniary value of the benefits available from such 
mechanisation. 

Now, in estimating the values of these benefits, the productive 
■ capacity of the machine concerned and the quantity to be 
produced are taken into consideration. But machines always 
do a set type of works. So greater stress is given on the quanti¬ 
tative and accuracy aspect of the machine. When a given 
quantity of uniform work is required to be done, the question 
of mechanisation arises. It is then examined whether the 
investment in the machine plus the proportionate operating 
cost will be economical or not. So the point at issue is always 
the quantity to be produced and it may be said to be one of the 
.deciding factors also. The office organiser always estimates 
this quantity. 

Now, if after the installation, this quantity is not produced 
the net venture-expense will be higher compared to what had 
been estimated. Thus, it will become a definite liability to the 
organisation. If a machine, capable of producing 1000 copies 
^ ^t a time, costs Re 1/- per copy (taking into consideration the 

C-7 
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cost of the machine, its life, operating costs etc.) is used to- 
produce 500 copies, the cost per copy wUl be double i.e. Rs. 21- 
per copy. It means a huge loss to the organisation. Of course,, 
while making estimates of service-value of the machine this 
actual production figure, instead of capacity is considered, the 
organisation may not stand to lose, but still, we will say that it 
means a loss of possible profit to the organisation and also a 
huge national wastage. Again, if an Accounting machine with 
a cross-footer is installed but the need to balance both quantity 
and value (for which cross footer is used ) is very casual. The 
relative cost per entry becomes higher. The same function could 
have been done by an ordinary machine (with casual hand 
adjustments) and the cost would have been less. When cross¬ 
footer is not used regularly a machine with a cross footei is 
not necessary. 

In this way it can be proved that if full use is not made, the 
purchase of ofiice machines cannot be justified. One exception 
to the above, at least theoretically, may be noted, however ; 
and that is when big organisations purchase such machines they 
often do it more for the purpose of decoration than for use. 

Q. '‘Ease and camfort of the employee is one of the principal 
considerations in laying out office furnitures” Do you agree ? 

Hints : ‘Ease and comfort is not an end in itself; it is a 
mean to an end . The end is employee efficiency. One of the 
factors on which the employee efficiency depends is his physical 
working conditions. Furnitures may be said to be one of such 
physical conditions. Furnitures affect employees* sitting and 
working postures, movement—which are in no way less 
important in increasing or reducing staff efficiency. So the 
statement is a correct one. Consult also last para^of the answer 
to Second question of this appendix. 

Q. “The Success or failure of a meeting depends on its 
chairman”—Explain. 

Every meeting has some definite object or objects. When 
such object is fulfilled, we call the meeting a successful one t 
and' when the object is not fulfilled, it is a failure. So the 
succMs or failure, of a meeting is to be judged from whether 
the precise purpose of the meeting has been fulfilled or not. 
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Now, to fulfil the object, smooth conduct of the meeting is 
essential. Unless peace and order is maintained, no fruitful 
result can be obtained from a meeting. The chairman is 
■entrusted with this responsibility of maintaining peace and 
creating congenial atmosphere to ensure a happy and fruitful 
discussion. We know that in a meeting, the members do not 
and cannot always help maintaining decency and decorum. 
There are occasions when passion, heat and agitation mingled 
with momentary outbursts sweep away all judgment, all 
reasonableness, ail decency and head the meeting to a state of 
disorder, chaos and utter hopelessness. It is here, where the 
chairman is completely indispensable. It is he who can act as 
the lightning conductor to carry off the accumulated heat and 
turn it harmless to the earth. 

But mere maintenance of peace is not sufficient to fulfil the 
object of the meeting. It does also require a happy discussion 
of the subjects in the agenda in such a way that the sense of 
the meeting is clearly understood. Happy discussion can take 
place if (1) due weight is given to each and every item in the 
agenda (2) every speaker gets due opportunity to speak (3) the 
point at issue is placed before the meeting in clear and 
unambiguous way and (4) the rules of conduct of the meeting is 
followed adequately. The chairman is there to ensure the 
feasibility of the above. It is on his cleverness, tact, common- 
sense, boldness and knowledge of meeting rules that this 
feasibility depends. He is to mould the situation to achieve 
the required purpose. He is the sheet anchor holding the helm 
of the meeting. So the statement that the success or failure of 
the meeting depends on the chairman is correct and justified. 

But still, one should not exaggerate the statement. It depends 
on him to a great extent no doubt, but others also have their 
responsibilities, their cooperation is also essential. Without their 
cooperation, the chairman, however competent he may be, can 
■do nothing. His power is also limited. 

Q. Draft notices with agenda for the following giving the 
required number of days notice in each of the following cases: 

• (1) Annual general Meeting of a Ltd. Co. (C. A, 1954) 
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(2) Meeting for changing Company’s name from Bengal 
Drugs Limited to Bharat Drugs Limited. (C. A. 1955) 

(3) Meeting for amending Articles of Association 

(C. A, 1954)’ 

(4) Meeting for dividing shares into shares of smaller 
denominations 

(5) Meeting for Reducing Capital of the Company 

(6) Meeting for extending object of the company 

1. For Annual General Meeting 21 days* notice is required, 

vide p.for the specimen. 

2. U/s 21 the name of a company can be changed only by 
special Resolution for which, again, an Extraordinary General 
Meeting giving 28 days notice is required. Thus the notice is- 
to be worded in the following way : 

Bengal Drugs Limited. 

P-12 Mission Row 
Calcutta. 

Dated. 18. 6. 62. 

Notice is hereby given that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the above-named Company will be held at the 
Registered office of the company on Tuesday, the 19th July, 
1962, at 4 p.m, where the following Resolution will be proposed 
as Special Resolution and if thought fit, be adopted as such 

**Resolved that the name of the company be changed from 
Bengal Drugs Limited to Bharat Drugs Limited and that 
application be made in writing to the Central Government for 
its approval of this change in name. 

By order of directors 
Secretary 

3. U/s 31 the Articles can be changed by a special Reso¬ 
lution being approved at an Extraordinary General Meeting. 
The form of the notice therefore will be as (2) above; only the 
Resolution will be as follows: 

**Resolved that the Articles of Association of the Bengal 
Dru^ Limited be changed in the following manner : 

\(c) By substituting the word ‘five* for the word ‘six’ in 
Articles 45. 
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(b) By adding the following words after the words 

“ .” in article 67:— . ( set out 

the extra words.) 

(c) By omitting article no. 71 

4. This means a change in the Memorandum of Association. 
A special Resolution in a General Meeting can*do this. 
Therefore the form of the notice will be as (2) above ; only the 
Resolution will be as follows : 

“Resolved that each of the existing Rs. 200 ordinary shares 
be divided into four Rs. 50 shares and that four shares of the 
new denomination credited with Rs. 50 per share paid up be 
issued in exchange for each one of the old shares credited with 
Rs. 200 paid up. 

5. U/S 100 the Capital of a company can be reduced by 
a Special Resolution duly approved in a General Meeting. The 
form of the notice, therefore, will be as (2) above ; only the 
Resolution will be as follows : 

“Resolved that the Capital of this Company be reduced 
from Rs. 2,00,000 (2000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each ) to 
Rs. 1,50,000 by cancelling 500 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each.*’ 

6. U/s 17 the object of the Company can be extended by 
a General Meeting by passing a special Resolution. The form 
of the notice will be as (2) above and the resolution to be 
inserted will be as follows : 

Resolved that the object of the company be extended to 
include power to ( set out the power proceed to be extended ) 
and that the Memorandum of Association of this company be 
accordingly altered by adding the following words at the end 
of clause 3 ( 10 ) :— 

( Set out the additional powers ). 
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Candidates are required to give their answers in thdr 
own words as far as practkable 
Group A 
Full marks—40 
Answer any three questions 
The questions are of equal value 

1. “A Secretary is an adviser to management, an office 
'executive and a liaison officer.*' Discnss folly. 

2. Briefly describe the functions and working of three 
•machines commonly used in a modem office. 

3. Describe the pros add eons of centralised flling. 

4. What is meant by '^Meeting*’ ? Describe briefly the 
^different classes of Company Meetings, mentioning the nature 
of business conducted at each one of them. 

5. Write short notes on any three of the following :<—• 

(a) Motions and Resolutions ; 

(h) Amendments; 

(c) Point of Order ; 

(d) Previous Question ; 

(e) Closure 

(f) Privileges in Speech. 

Group B 

Full marks *—40 
Answer any two questions 
The questions are of equal value 

6. What is meant by Agenda ? Draft a Specimen Agenda 
for the First Board Meeting or for an Annual General Meeting 
of avPublio Company. 

7. Prepare the draft minutes of proceedings of an Annual 
General Meeting of a Co-operative Society. 



UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS 10^ 

8. Draft an Annual Report of inreotom on tne vorKing oi 
a Company or a Report by a Secretary to the Board of 
Directors about the advantages of a good costing system. 

Group C 
Full markB~>20 

9. Draft any one of the following 

(а) An application for the post of a Company' 
Secretary or a private Secretary. 

(б) A letter to a Bank enquiring about the statue* 
and credit worthiness of a prospective customer. 

(c) A circular letter to customers or dealers announ' 
cing the opening of a new Showroom or Branch. 

(d) A letter to a Supplier complaining about the 
quality of materials supplied and asking for 
suitable remedy. 

1963 

The figures in the margin indicate full marks 
Candidates are required to answer this paper in English 

Group A 

Answer any two questions 

1. Outline the principal functions of a Company 

Secretary. 16 

2. Discuss the importance of office lay* out, lighting and 

ventilation from the point of view of efficiency of office 
staff. 16 

3. Write note on any three of the following :— 1& 

(a) Post Box and Post Bag ; 

(5) Business Reply Letter and Card j 

(e) ]^se*Leaf Ledgers; 

(d) Card Index. 

Group B 

Answer any two questions 

4. Enumerate the steps to be taken by a Secretary before 

and after the Annual General Meeting of a Company. 16- 

6. Discuss the rights and duties of the Chairman of a 
meeting. 16 
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. 

6. Write short notes on any five of the following (■— IS 

(а) Agenda; 

(б) Qaornm ; 

(e) Adjournment; 

(d) Casting Vote; 

ts) Minutes; 

(/) Poll! 

(ff) Proxy. 

Group C 

Answer Question No, 10 and any two of the rest 

7. Outline the broad principles governing the preparation 

<of reports and circulars. 10 

8. Draft the minutes of proceedings of a Board Meeting 

on the basis of an imaginary agenda comprising at least four 
important items. 10 

9. Draft a notice of an Annual General Meeting of a Co> 

operative Society indicating the main items of business to be 
transacted, 10 

10. Draft any two of the following types of corres¬ 

pondence 

(а) A reply by the Secretary of a Public Company to one 
of the shareholders complaining about the low rate of dividend 
recommended by the Board of DJreciors and enquiring about 
prospects of future working and dividends. 

(б) A circular letter to all customers of a firm advising 
them about the termination of the services of a travelUng 
salesman (authorised to accept orders and collect bills) and 
Appointment of a new representative in his place. 

(e) A letter to the Chief Controller or Imports requesting 
revalidation of an import license on the basis of some valid 
grounds justifying the extension applied for. 

(d) A letter to a bank from the Managing Director of a 
n^w company enclosing requisite documents/papers required 
foil^ oponiag a Current Account and asking for supply of a 
cheque book. 



BUBDWAN't?JKirBB8ia?Y 
SECRETABIAL PRACTICE 
1962 

Pull marks—100 

The figures in the margin indicate full marks. Candidates 
are required U> give their answers in their own words 
as far as practicable in English. 

Answer any two questions from GROUP A 

A 

1. **The true role of Secretary is not one of servant but 

of an adviser to management”. Do you agree ? Justify your 
answer. 20 

2. Describe the various functions of a Company Secretary 

{a) before the meeting, (&) at the meeting and, (c) after 
the meeting. 20 

3. Explain the meeting of ordinary and special Reso¬ 

lution. Mention the circumstances under which each is 
required to be passed by the Company. 20 

4. Describe the leading systems of filing and indexing of 

■correspondence. What system would be the best suited to the 
requirements of an establishment, having correspondents all 
over the world and receiving hundreds of letters every 
week ? 20 


Answer Q, 6 and any three others from GROUP B 

B 

5. What is a Directors’ Report ? Draft a short Report of 
-the Hind Trading Company Ltd., using imaginary figures and 
other details regarding the Company. 15 

Or, 

What is a 'Notice’ 1 What are its requisites ? Draft 
suitable notice in the following cases : (a) Annual General 
Meeting of an imaginary company, (b) Meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Bengal Rubber Co. Ltd. 
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6. Write a letter on behalf of a Bank Manager, giving 
information to a oaetomer as regards the facilities available in 
the Bank for the safe custody of valuables. 


Or. 

Write a letter thanking a customer whose order you have 
just received. Stete when and how the goods will be sent. 
Befer to the invoice and tactfully ask for an early payment. 

7. You have recently joined A. B. C. Co. Ltd. as Secretary, 

Write a report to the Managing Director on the defects in the 
routine works of the Company's office. 15 

8. As a company's Secretory draft a circular letter to 

shareholders regarding issue of bonus shares in the proportion 
of—one fully paid new share for one share held. 15 

9. Write a letter to Custom Authority for refund of 

excess duty paid on a consignment cleared on the 1st April, 
1962, ex SB 'Narmada*. 15 

10. Yon are a Company Secretary. Write a letter to a 

Director, giving a short account of the proceedings of the 
Director Board's meeting in which he was absent. 1& 










